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E. R. KROEGER ¢ 
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in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1862, 


E, and who has achieved such 
success in his art that the famous 
French Academy made him a member 
of that body in 1904, received his en- 
tire musical education from local 
teachers. In 1887 he was called to be- 
come Director of Music at Forest 
Park University; in 1904 he founded 
his own school of music. 

When we think of St. Louis and its 
music, two names come at once to our minds: GANZ 
and KROEGER, both great musicians. Mr. Kroe- 
ger’s organ playing—at the Panama Exposition and 
throughout the United States—has disclosed skill and 
insight. His compositions, large in number, are musi- 
cianly and well-liked by teachers and pupils every- 
where. 


R. KROEGER, who was born 


SWING SONG 


E. R. KROEGER 
Grade III 


No. 7058 Price, 30 cents 
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Melodious Piano Compositions by E. R. Kroeger 


CAT. NO. TITLE GRADE PRICE 
7058 ‘Switz Sonesccites .. eratedeeaees III $0.30 
9348 March of the Indian Phantoms.... VIL 45 
16184 The Fir ‘Treewgtse< ss cenc oenec cus 18874 25 
11929 ‘Triumphal Math . 2a. ic... cenwe VII 40 
16827 The Japanese Doll............... Il% .25 
16270 Indian War Dance.............++ IV 25 
16803 Humoresque Americane .......... Vv 45 
19207 Orpheus and His Lyre........... V 45 
17969 The Return of the Peasants...... III 45 
16223 The Ugly Duckling and the Beau- 

tfuliiSwaie adie. cect nhiccacs es oe Il% 125 

16187 The Old Church Bell Il% .20 
16186 The Storks ........ IIt 725 
16185 The Tin Soldier IIl a: 
16183, ‘The RediShoes. cee co. Aa 3. cna cis It By 
12197 March of the ‘Pioneers............ VI 60 
9054) Child’s * Desite ar <a c0s0s swan rein Ill -60 
$015. Valbe Ge Balletigs ce.4 20 simone sno Vill 60 
7060 Happy Companions .........<.... IIt 50 
7059 The Little Masqueraders.......... Ill 50 
7002) Mihe Holiday iinte sss s sew ne anda Ill” 50 
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The biographies 
of four outstanding piano com- 
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LILY STRICKLAND 
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ILY STRICKLAND was born 
in Anderson, South Carolina, 
in 1887. She studied at Con- 

verse College in that state, and after 
her graduation lived in Anderson, 
where she held an organ position. At 
the time of her marriage, in 1910, she 
removed to New York City. While a 
resident there she found time for study 
and composing—and three operas, 
many songs and piano pieces, and other 
writings were produced during that 


period. 

She now lives in Bombay, India. 
are characterized by a great melodic fertility and an 
inimitably light touch. 


Her compositions 


IMPROMPTU 
LILY STRICKLAND 


Grade 
Andsntinoespressivond=72  $ 


No. 15909 Price, 30 cents 
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A List of Easy and Medium Grade Piano Pieces 
By Lily Strickland 
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N the realm of violin music the name of R. DRIGO 
is of utmost importance. 

Mr. Drigo, though not a Russian, was formerly 
for several years conductor of the Russian Grand 
Opera Company. At present he lives in Milan, Italy. 
His compositions are noteworthy for their grace of 
line and their absolute freshness and originality. 

The Theodore Presser Co. has published some un- 
usually delightful piano pieces by DRIGO. 


An Interesting Group of Compositions for the 
Pianoforte by R. Drigo 


CAT. NO, TITLE GRADE PRICE 
ReEMUNRIIRIE BAOOOLs, oS so we oncka Chak aes lit $0.30 
Bese Cilnasic Mimuct ....sscccecuscsens LBB i 25 
23168 Bohemian Love ...,...sseceerees Vv 45 
19707 Dainty Gayotte ........,.eese--: Ill 25 
19710 Elephant Fox Trot............. Tit 25 
49709 Hesitation Waltz ..........20.50. Ill 25 

ne _ 


CAT. NO, TITLE GRADE PRICE 
16653 Little Indian Chief............... II $0.25 
15909 “Timprompty cise. vcs cue ec ceneemnus V .30 
14655 Lily Bells, Waltz. cnc. othe cei II 125 
16578: -AxCradle \Croons.% ccs a ciktoccerten II .20 
14804 Night on the Waters, Barcaroile... Ill 25 
16861 America Victorious, March........ Ill% 335 
14654 Hop o’ My Thumb, March........ Ily% 25 
16604 Serenade to Chiquita ............ Ily% -20 
16605 The Waltzing Doll............... LE “25 
16860. Danse-Columbines.:..0c0eccb rouse IV 35 
16676 Wee .Bonnie Lassie—Little Sham- 

TOCK ators Bane ais Ses Es sen baht IIt 25 
16945 Serenades. atv sccccc biecrres, 1 Geeks IV 40 
16788 Golden Lilies, Intermezso......... Ill% 35 
16579 Petite Farandole ....... Sr os II 25 
16580 "The Paiky Story 5... 5. ot Sees II 25 
15996 In Spring, Caprice ............ ae IV pe 
18631 Serenade Amoureuse ........... IV 40 
19235 Souvenir de Grenade ............ IV .40 
17073 Valse Serenade, “Les Millions 
ENTE UAR FS cirttanc-nia'e wissk stoke Ill 25 
FULL MOON 
Petite Serenade 
No, 19711 R. DRIGO Price, 30 cents 
Grade III 
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posers with lists of their works are given on this 
page each month. Teachers will find the biographical notes of 
value to their pupils and the suggestions for teaching material timely. 

of distinguished composers presented in previous issues will be cheerfully supplied upon request. 
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HE brilliant concert pianist, 

teacher and composer, MOR- 

ITZ MOSZKOWSKI, was 
born in Breslau, Germany, in 1854 
and died in Paris, France, 1925. 

As a youth he studied at the Dres- 
den Conservatory and also at the 
conservatories of Stern and Kullak in 
Berlin. In ,the last of these he was a 
teacher for several years. Moszkow- 
ski’s first public concert was given: in 
Berlin in 1873, and after that he made 
numerous highly successful tours throughout E 

From 1897 till his death he lived in Paris, 
legacy of elegant aid dainty salon music is, a 
ever will be, invaluable to the pianist. 


MOMENT MUSICAL—(In B Flat) . 


No. 8328 - M. M )SZKOWSRKI Price, 
Grade 


Con moto um dt 


Original Compositions and Transcriptions fi 
Piano by M. Moszkowski 


CAT. NO. TITLE GRADE 
9551 Grande Valse de Concert ........ . Vie 
8328 _Moment Musical, No. r in B flat, 

OF BEE ee oh wa chan oa cfeeeiee Vv 
9366 Impromptu, Op. 87, No. 3........ VIG 
9365 Offrande, Op. 87, No. 2......-+.- . Ve 
9364 Complainte, Op. 87, No. 1......... VII 
8726 Moment Musical, No. 4 in G, Op. . 

84 Aa cangetanas+ daa. e nnn va 
8725 Moment Musical, No. 3 in C Mi- 

MOT ODEF . 55 oa <c.nae ane x aie Va 
8724 Moment Musical, No. 2 in oe) Op. 2 

eee CBC | 
16681 Valse, Op. 64, No. r— (Chopin)... WIE 
16165 Menuet in G. No. 2—(L. van Bee- 4 

thoven)) teas acs ocsenge 5 eee a It 
14371 Message of bak Paleae Arr. by 

Ae Prone! oc ciacsssnnans ae 5 bonne 
3663 Valse in E, Op. 34, No. 1.....- .. Vie 
5066 Valse Brillante, is A flat.......2. ¥ 
2352 Sparks, Etincelles, Op. 36, No. 6.. WIL 
3874 Scherzino, Op. 18, No. 2......« - Vie 
11326 Caprice Espagnol, Op, 37.......<. Ix 
1490 Valse Romantique, Op. 15, No. 5.. VII 
9923 Spanish Dance, No. 1, Op. 12..... Wg 
7505 Shepherd’s Dance, Op. 44......0. Ve 
2680 Momento Giojoso .......... Pere VIG 
1179 Germany, Op. 23, No. .2..-.ss<0 WEE 
9924 Spanish Dance, No. 2, OF Ia scam 4 P's 
3033 Melodie, Op. 10, No. f...-.eeeees Vig 
3627 Etude, Op. 18, No. 3......-- <a VI 

14522 Air de Ballet, Op. 36, No. 5...... 
9925 Spanish Dance, No. 3, Op. 12...0. v3 
9926 Spanish Dance, No. 4, Op. 12..... IV 

14513 Guitarre, Op. 45, No. 2.....5 tae VIG 
3034 Moment Musical, Op. 35, No. 2.... e 
5048 Valse in A major, Op. 17, Ne. 3... “E 
9927 Spanish Dance, Bolero, Op. 12, a 

NO. 5 ines den <iss030045 ee aoe Vij 
16434 Romance, from “Concerto in D ae 

Minor,” (W. A. Mosart).4..=0ana MT 
6391 Mazurka in G Minor........ceeee Va 
18145 Gondoliera, Op. 41......+02-. ‘< 
18046 Melodie, Op. 18, No. 1..... Ves Dae ‘ 
16167 Lascia Ch’io Pianga, CG. F. Handel, “ 
16166 Fragment, from the G Minor Con- 

certo, F. Mendelssohn... .....ss00 
16164 Fragment, from the “Emperor” 


Concerto, L. van Beethoven. .....- 


8a a oie Price, $2.00 a year 
in U.S. A. and Possessions, Argen- 
tine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Re- 
ublic of Honduras, Spain, Peru and 
ruguay. Canada, $2.25 per year. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


Remittances should be made by 
money orders, bank check, registered 
letter, 
stamps. Money sent in letters is a 
risk the sender assumes. 

Renewal.—No receipt is sent for 
renewals since the mailing wrapper 


or United States postage ~ 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSI- 
CIAN, THE MUSIC STUDENT AND 
ALL MUSIC LOVERS 
Editor. JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Ass’t Editor... EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 
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Entered as second-class matter January 16, 1884, at the 
P,.O. at Phila., Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
CARY REDE, 1927, by Theodore Presser Co., for 

U.S. A. and Great Britain. 


Advertisements must reach this office not 
later than the 15th of the second month preced- 


Discontinuances. —Owing to the 
educational character of THE 
ETUDE many do not wish to miss 
an issue. Therefore, the publishers 
Pa pleased to extend credit covering 

a year's subscription beyond expira- 
tion of paid-up period. Subscribers 
not wishing this will please send a 
notice for discontinuance. 


Manuscripts.—Should be  ad- 
dressed to THE ETUDE. Write on 
one side of the sheet only. Contri- 
butions solicited. Every possible 
care is taken but the publishers are 
not responsible for manuscripts or 
photographs either while in their pos- 
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BLOOMFIELD. ZEISLER, 
* died at her home 


. ‘She 

agit Silesia, in “1863, 
ve Moritz Rosenthal. Sh as 
at the age of two, her j ly 


THE SWEDISH NATIONAL CHORUS 
with Emil Carelius as conductor, finished _ its 
first visit to us, with a concert in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on July 13th. These musical ambas- 
sadors from a nation which has given to Ameri- 
ca so many of her best citizens, left, as memen- 
to’ of their good-will, the proceeds of their tour 


hicago. There she studied th to the Swedish National Tuberculosis Sani- 
d Carl” Wolfson. Late he tarium of Denver. 
etizky, making her Eu an 
hs In erica she became; of D 0 


al all public pianists er 


ix 3 technic and emotional —_i- THE NEW PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 

be forgotten by any who d LIBRARY. recently opened, and facing the 

beautiful Logan Circle and Fountain of the 

Fai 4 it city’s superb Parkway, has given particular 


attention to the housing of its Musical Depart- 
ment. More than nine thousand volumes of 
hooks of reference on the art and of musical 
scores are available to the investigator, with 
sound-proof rooms where the student may have 
use of the piano or reproducing machine. The 
interior is one of the most strikingly yet con- 
servatively beautiful examples of the world’s 
great architecture. 


; “ANA SYMPHONY Oly, 
adventure in the an 
of which the largest 

sixty-five thousand 

symphony orchestra is e 


r From 
oes: last year Ye = 
} state, lasting th) 
mae standard syr A CARILLON, which will cost nearly a 
million dollars and will be one of the finest in 
the country, is to be installed on the Mountain 
¢ Lakes estate of sates rhe Ap aes if 
ill supplement Mr. Bok’s widely known bir 
SADIAN ‘COLLBGE OF 0 ile te : 


sanctuary, which is stocked with nightingales 
its annual convention, at 7 and other of the world’s rare feathered song- 
to itals on leading 


sters. 
city were enjoyable feature a3 
ile among the more interes d: 4 


a _lecture-recital on the 

me THE HAWAIIAN CHURCH CHOIRS re- 
cently held their annual contest in the Princess 
Theater of Honolulu. These competitions awaken 
much enthusiasm, the different islands sending 
large delegations. On this occasion the firs: 
prize went to the Haili Church Choir, of Hilo, 
on the Island of Hawaii; and the second prize 
was won ,by the Kawaiahao Choir, of Honolulu. 


Essen es a eal g 


ly stating that they : 
- ds of the Union for ADOLPH MARTIN FOERSTER, widely 
one hundred dollars a we known American composer and teacher, died at 
vith. a who are interested his home in- Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on August 
of the United Stat 10th. Born in Pittsburgh, February 2, 1854. he 
“their troubles will be was educated musically in local schools and at 
x the autumn season to ope! the Leipzig Conservatory. Mr. Foerster’s com- 
; positions, in almost every form, have been heard 
on many programs. An ‘‘Ave Maria” with violin 
obbligato has been particularly popular. As a 
teacher he was the tutor of several of our promi- 
nent younger musicians; and for many years he 
d at the State oper as_an active spirit in a Music Teacher's 
st of this com! 1 Association. 
carried simplificatio ) 


any of his previous ae 


MARIE-JOS! 
n of Belgium, 
made her put ic dé 


IN LATIN” is to be a no 
year, when Stravinsky's “ 


—o@ 


Martin as organis 

‘st Paul's Cathedral, of Lon- 
dé taken by death on 
Born at Edinburgh, 

y 10, 1870, he entered St. 
Choir School as a boy. 

d entered the Royal 

my of Music and in 1893 
coveted Charles Lucas 

for composition. In 1895 


Eugene Ysaye. she’ pla. wtas for the violin 
and piano, by Mozart atid beethoven. She also 
played two Chopin compositions for the piano. 


a a oan 


THE OPERA COMTQUE, of Paris, accord- 
ing to persistent report. “will send its company 
to America in the coming season, to give pres- 
ame sub-organist of St. entations of the most celebrated works in its 
ege of Organists made repertoire. 
1920, the President, » 
for two years, 


@ LUDWIG WULLNER. who some ten years 

ae ago was one of the sensational interpreters of 
OF KENTUCKY. at Lieder programs in- this country, is lately re- 
cour larger educational ported to have distinguished himself as the con- 

¥ separate School of 


st 


ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Dres- 
den. 


ing month desired. Rates on application. 


PUBLISHED BY THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


. ductor, 


session or in transit. 


THE ST. GEORGE'S GLEE UNION, of 
London, gave in June its seven hundredth con- 
secutive monthly concert. Composed largely of 
professional men and civil servants, its first con- 
cert was given in 1869, since which time it 
never has missed a monthly program. Nor has it 
ever sold a ticket or charged a penny for ad- 
mission to one of its concerts, which now are 
held in Caxton Hall, made famous as the ren- 
dezvous of Mrs. Pankhurst and her suffragette 
cohorts in pre-war days. 


ng. 


MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH” was_ given 
two elaborate dramatized productions at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, in July. As a “Biblical Opera.” 
under the direction of William Dodd Chenery, it 
is reported to have made a most effective and 
popular piece for such scenic performance, 


Dye ee ne 


FREDERICK K. STEINWAY, president of 
Steinway and Sons, died at North East Harbor, 
Maine, on July 17th. As the grandson of Denry 
Engelhard Steinway, founder of the Steinway 
House, Frederick K. Steinway was educated in 
New York, in Berlin, and at Columbia College, 
where he graduated from the School of Mines. 
He then started in the factory of the Steinways 
and rapidly rose till, at the death of his brother, 
Charles H., in 1919, he succeeded to the presi- 
dency. As a man he was known to possess un- 
usual character and business vision, to stand for 
the commercial ethics typical of the house of 
which he was the head and for which he not 
only carried on the traditions but also blazed 
new trails. 


D G 


|RHENE-BATON, the eminent Parisian con- 
early in July led the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Oslo (formerly Christiania), Norway, 
in a week of programs of French music. 


De ———____ —-— 
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“CHORAL DANCING” has been revived in 
Rome. With the Domitian Amphitheater on the 
Palatine Hill as a setting, a chorus of three hun- 
dred under the direction of Camillo Sabatini and 
a hallet led by Jia Ruskaia- haye been interpret- 
ing Italian music of the sixteenth century, which 
has been brought out from museums or extracted 
from the recent Turin discoveries. 


bP - ———__-—_ 


LICENSES FOR MUSIC TEACHERS are 
required by a law lately passed in Mississippi. 
Teachers already established in the profession 
are exempt from its application. 


pl eae a= ee gaa 


his life at his home at Columbia, Missouri. Born 
at Miami, Missouri, in 1864, he rose from a 
child virtuoso on a tin whistle to a position 
where he compelled attention for his gifts as a 
pianist and for his marvelous memory. 


dp. -———- 
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GALUSHA M. COLE on July 4th eye 
the eve of his 101st birthday by leading a choir 
of one hundred singers at the First Methodist 
Church of Los Angeles. Connected in some way 
vith the musical profession nearly all his life, 
“Mr. Cole was at one time associated with Theo- 
dore Presser, of the Theodore Presser Company 
of music publishers, and also founder of Ture 
Erupe Music Magazine. Mr. Cole assisted Mr. 
Presser in the organization of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association of which both were 
charter members. 


ONE MINUTE OF THINKING IS BETTER THAN AN HOUR OF THUMPING 
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LIEUT. COMMANDER JOHN PHILIP 
SOUSA and his band are off on their thirty- 
fifth annual tour, on which they will touch beth 
coasts and travel more than two thousand miles. 
This will be Lieut. Commander Sousa’s fifty-first 
year as conductor. He sprang into public fawor 
as leader of the Linited. States Marine Band of 
Washington, whit. conducted for twelve 
years, till in 1892” gned to form a similar 
organization of hi Sousa has just created 
a new march, whic’ y emphatically declare 
nee his “High. School 
ch is called “Magna 
instantaneous ‘“‘hit” 


Charta”’ - and 
wherever heard. 
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THE ONE-TITG~ IDTH CONCERT of 
the Academy of Sto. a was lately celebrated 
at the Augustco of © +, where th programs 
were first heard in Bernardino Molinari, 
who has done so m\ ward the development 
ef the high quality hese concerts, on this 
occasion led a_ prog jcluding works of the 


NIKOLAI SOKO 
has been conductor of | 
Orchestra, with one ye” 
yet to be fulfilled, hé 
years of service addec 
signed. 


4 who for nine years 
Cleveli and Symphony 


five 
a contract recently 


LD 


THE IALLE ORC 
England, which has dot 
musical culture, will 
its regular programs, 
productions of Beethey 
“Romeo and_ Juliet; 
Egypt,”’ and Elgar’s ‘9 


¢ 


son, with 
4 Ehoral re orchestra 
“Fidelio,” Berligz’s 
Aandel's “Israel in 
~ Kingdom.” 
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FRANZ SCHREK? 
Berlin, has completed 
poems of Walt Whitr 
small instrumental en~ 
in 1878, and educated 
strongly modernistie in 
notable for strong contr 
ties and for fascinatin 
had a strong influence | 
a model for younger co 
it very interesting to 
to interpret in his compe 
one of our most virile 


by recent report from 
setting of one of the 
\ for a solo voice and 
dle. Born in Monaco, 

Vienna, Schreker is 
His works are 
s, for theatrical quali- 
*one-colorings. He has 
‘th as a teacher and as 
vosers. All this makes 
iw that he has chosen 
tion the ihspiration of 
erican poets. 
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BERNARDINO MO 
who for some yez 
the conductg 
Concerts j 


orcefu € younger 
group in Italy and tise been in- 
strumental especially in arous- 
ing an interest in orchestral 
music in his native country, where for centuries 
opera has held almost a monopoly of the atten- 
tion of the musical public. 


B. Motn art 
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MOZART’S “LA CLEMENZA DI TITO 
(THE CLEMENCY OF TITUS)” was revived 
at Weimar in June. for the celebration of the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Lauchstadt Theater which was first built in 1785 
and in 1802 was rebuilt through the interest of 
Goethe. With it his works were long associated. 
“Titus” was the work with which the use of the 
new house was inaugurated. 


(Continued on Page 704) 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 
. , 
“‘ Music for Everybody’ 
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Success in Music is eas 
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more knowledge, a li 
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Play Popular Music = Contents EAA het nents e eee e eee nese een eeeeeees 716 zg sands of good musician: 
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STUDENT 


he opening books in a new 
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t and lover of 


MUSIC 


yin Price * Pocket size 
Paper bound 


he Why and How 
of Music Study 


By 
f. Charles H. Farnsworth 


n analysis of musical talent, 
| suggestions as to the best line 
tudy to follow and how to get 
dest results, 


Noted Names in 


Music 
By 
Winton J. Baltzell 


micise, up-to-date biographical 
on the noted musicians of to- 
and the most noted‘of the past. 
‘ial attention given to Ameri- 
musicians. 


Handbook 
f Musical Terms 
B 


-rof. Karl W. Gehrkens 


ipact, clear-cut definitions 
the musical terms in general 
A reference book on original 


sychology for the 


Music Teacher 
By 
Walter S. Swisher 
the teacher a working 


e of modern psychology 
ed to teaching problems. 


‘book, 60 cents net 
re November ist any two 
will be mailed for 70 cents 


--‘ When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


scale ? 


When was it invented ? 


. 


in composition ? 
What is Harmony? 


SO NR wshwO N 


—" 


friends. 
reception room reading table. 


(Can You ell? 


. What names are given to the various degrees of every 
Who invented the first real pianoforte as we now know it? 


What great oratorios did: Handel write? 
What family of great dance composers lived in Vienna? 
Who are considered the two leaders of the Romantic School 


How many common chords may be written in each scale? 
(b) Upon what degrees are they found? 

What is meant by the Inversion of a Chord? 

What is meant by the Dominant Seventh Chord? 

Who was called the Russian Chopin? 


TURN TO PAGE 781 AND CHECK UP YOUR ANSWERS. 
Save these questions and answers as they appear in each issue of Tur Erupe Mustc MaGazine month 
after month, and you will have fine entertainment material when you are host to a group of music loving 
Teachers can make a scrap book of them for the benefit of early pupils or others who sit by the 


Group 
No. 5 


What Is 2eant by “Equal Wemperament?” 


By WiLuiaAM C. BowDEN 


VERY musician knows that on the 

piano, when B is sharped, the note 
struck is that of the adjacent C. Yet, if we 
grant as axioms that half the length of a 
string (“middle” C) sounds a perfect oc- 
tave (C”) and 4% the length of a string 
sounds a perfect major third, we can dem- 
onstrate very simply that B#’, as arrived at 
by 46 of 46 of 46 of the string, is not the 
same sound as C” sounded by half of 
the original string. 


1000 800 640 512=4of$ of $ of the string. 


2? 
1000 500= 4 of the string. 


Let the string sounding “middle” C be 
divided into 1000 parts; then 4 of its 
length is 800 parts, giving the note E, 
a perfect majo: third from C’; and 4% 


of 800 parts is 640 parts, giving the note 
G#, a perfect major third from E. Finally, 
45 of 640 parts is 512 parts, giving the 
note B#, a perfect major third from G#. 

But half of the string (the C above 
“middle” C) is 500 parts; therefore B#, 
512 parts, is 12 parts flat of C”, the oc- 
tave. 


This small difference of intonation is 
called an Enharmonic Diesis. 

Enharmonic intervals can be produced 
by the voice, violin, or any instrument 
whose notes are not fixed by mechanism; 
but on the piano, where Bt must sound 
the same as C, the diesis is smoothed out 
by a system of tuning called Equal 
Temperament, whereby each of the twelve 
semi-tones comprising an octave is tuned 
one-twelfth part of a diesis sharper than 
perfect, thereby making B# sound exactly 
the same as the adjacent C, 


Have (ontrast in DCusic 
By BLANCHE D. PICKERING 


ROM TIME to time I have heard the 

playing of many fine musicians whose 
technic was flawless, yet there was no 
contrast in their music. They rendered 
each selection, throughout, in practically 
the same tone. Without contrast, music 
is uninteresting. 

It is a very good plan to teach young 
pupils to watch the expression marks in 
a piece at the very beginning, thus forming 
a good habit. Their music will sound 
more pleasant to the ear, and they, too, 
will get more enjoyment from playing. 

Some pianists have contrasts too slight 
for effective interpretation. Here is a good 
thought to remember. When you are sup- 
posed “to play loud,” play loud! When 
you are supposed “to play soft” play soft! 

A very fine example of this may be seen 
in the following measures taken from 
Beethoven’s famous “Andante Favori” in F. 
Measure One is to be played Mezzo Forte; 
the last part of Measure Two is suddenly 
Pianissino (Una Corda), also Measure 


Three; Measure Four is Tre Corda, and 
Measure Five and Six are Fortissimo. A 
direct contrast is the next Measure Seven 


Ped. ee ne 
which is suddenly Pianissino (Una 


Corda) again. 

This contrast will hold your audience 
spell-bound, whereas, without this contrast, 
your music will sound too mechanical and 
will not be pleasing to hear. 


Four Music Albums in This Issue 
As a part of the distinctive improvement in THE ETUDE now developing, our readers will 


find a greatly demanded change in the arrangement of the music, 


The first music section (page 


717) is devoted to Salon Music and music of the higher type; the second section (page 745) to 
music of the more serious and classic type; the third seciion (page 757) to pieces for Organ, 


Violin, Voice and Duet; and the fourth section (page 789) 


to pieces for children. This plan 


has the merit of takiag the first and second gride pieces and putting them apart by them- 


selves in the Junior F tude Section. 
immensely to their liking and convenience. 


We are sure that our readers will find this classification 
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IF YOU HAVE 
A MUSICAL 
BACKGROUND 
AND CAN SELL 


One of the most important 
activities ever inaugurated in 
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the teaching of the piano; 
owned, controlled and fi- 
nanced by the foremost 
makers of musical instru- 


ments in the world, requires 
able field representatives. If 
you have the ability, the 
standing and calibre, and 
can so convince us, we offer 
splendid opportunities to cer- 
tain representatives. Write 
fully. 


Address 

Room 1008 
689 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


LEARN PIANO SURING 


MAKING TRIALS 
OF TRUE TONE 


By 


TUNE-A- 
PHONE 


WE TEACH you THIS PROFITABLE 
PROFESSION AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 


Send for FREE copy of the 30th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, ‘‘WINNING INDEPEN- 
DENCE." Read how students mrster tuning with 
our TUNE-A-PHONE and WHY our graduates 
head the profession in all parts of the world. With 
Bryant's patented devices, tools, charts and les- 
sons, one learns quickly and easily. Low tuition: 
easy terms, Diplomas granted. MONEY-BACK 
IF NOT SATISFIED. $10.00 to $25.00 a ds ay, 
exceptional opportunities and an ideal profession 
await you. 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING, 82 Bryant Blig., 


| Augusta, Mich, 


THE BEST PIANO TEACHERS USE 
JUNE FLOWERS 
The largest selling Arpeggio Valse, Grade 2B. 
to play and to memorize, very effective. 
your copy today. 
10 SELECTED RECITAL NUMBERS 

By HANS SPIALEK 

June Flowers. ArpEcc1o. . 

V ALSE a are 


Fasy 
Order 


Dance oF THE Sprites 
By DONALD O. WILLIAMS 
Vv ALSE SANFORD A eS Von ne 3! 


Usual teachers’ echt, Order of your regular dealer 


D. L. SCHROEDER, Publisher, Flushing, N. Y. 


Send for Thematic Catalogue 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 

id it. 


\ 


49-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 


MATHILDE BILBRO 


Harmony—Composition 


MANUSCRIPTS REVIEWED WITH 
WRITTEN SUGGESTIONS 


Write for particulars before mailing manuscripts 
Address, 1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


EASIEST PIANO LESSONS 
OR YOUNG BEGINNERS 
BY HAROLD FRIEDMAN 


SO EASY THAT CHILDREN FROM 
@ TOG YEARS LEARN FTO FLAY 
ACTVAL MELODIES eye. Patek 


PRICE 


JUVENILE MUS! ‘BUREAU. 
246 FIFTH AVE... DEP 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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GLISSANDO 
KEY BOARD 


Starr Pianos 


Educators, artists and musicians will immediately see the many pos- 
sibilities of this remarkable new keyboard. The Starr Chromatic 
Glissando (sliding) keyboard is simplicity itself, When the fingers 
of either hand, or both, slide up or down the rubber rollers which 
are set ona level at the back of both white and black keys, very 
brilliant and spectacular musical effects may be had. 


CHROMATIC 


ie SSO 2 5 


Por the student this keyboard is an incentive and means for musical 

expression and aids in developing the ear. For the artist it presents 
an opportunity for pianistic brilliance 
never before possible. 


There is no knowledge or technique 
to be mastered. One is surprised how 
naturally new finger positions are 
acquired and playing becomes more 
delightful. 


ae: 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 
Established 1872 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Send for literature 
about this new Starr 
keyboard and other 
Starr Instruments 
for the home, studio 
or school. 
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Have you ever wondered whether or not it would pay you to tal 
a special course in music and train for something bigger in yours 
State Departments of Education recognize schools of high scholastie 
ing. You can earn a Diploma, Degree or Teacher's Certificate throug 
school, which is issued by the authority of the State of Illinois. 

Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalo 
sample lessons. We’send them without any obligation and they sho 
it is possible to get accredited courses without having to go away from 
for an expensive course. 

We have been offering our courses to music lovers through 
FE.rupe columns for many years. If’ you haven't sent for literature | 
DO IT NOW! Check on the coupon below what particular cours 
wish to see and we will send sample lessons and quote special terms to4 

If you want to advance in your music, get full details now of the e€ 
which have started others on the road to success. There can be no qi 
about its paying when so many thousands'of musicians are advancing ti 
the aid of our courses to positicns of responsibility and influence. . 

A Public School music graduate writes: “I am now the director ¢ 
Community High School Orchestra, having received my certificate 
our superintendent upon the recommendaticn of the State Board atte 
senting my credits received through my studies with your institutions 


Extension Courses Growing 
Popularity Each Month 


There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, 
fit teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization 2 
specialist is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician wit 
a general knowledge. Openings in the music held are growing very fe 
There are big paying positions for those who are ready for them. 
A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. Do you holt 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois j 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future $I 
Fit yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You cam) 
You can easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through ER 
Courses. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below 
in the first mail. You perhaps have seen this ad many times before 
waste any more time! The coupon will bring you information abe 
lessons which will be of untold value. No obligation on your part! 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained pro 
in these various branches of music by the University Extension ® 
And to you we offer the same advantages which were given to f 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TO} 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-40 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regar 
course I have marked with an X below. 
1) Piano, Normal 1) Cornet, Amateur 0 Violin 
Course for C1) Cornet, Profes- © Guitar 
Teachers : sional 
C1) Piano Course for 1 Organ (Reed) 
Students 0 Voice 
(1) Public School 1) History of Music 
Music [ Harmony 
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A drawing-room waltz of the “swaying 
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FASCINATION WALTZ 
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type. Good also for dancing. Grade 32. 
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The value of this piece as a finger study, however. 
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T¥usical Education 
in the Home 


Conducted by 


MarGARET WHEELER Ross 


No questions will bec answered in THE Brupe niless accompanied by the full namé 


and address of the inquirer. 


Only initials, 


or pscudonym given, will be published 


AHIS MONTH being our anniversa- 
ry, we are- going to throw a few 
bouquets in our own direction, hop- 

they may prove a fragrant boomerang 

scatter the benefit of their perfume 
rously upon the readers of this de- 
ment. 

is now one year since the department 

established, and we feel, from the 
onse of appreciative Erupr mothers 
teachers, that it has justified its ex- 
ice. We have received letters from 
ada, from far away New Zealand 
from most of the states in our own 
ved country, even Texas and Ar- 
as which many easterners still con- 

r outside of the United States. We 

glad that we can report tremendous 

ical activity in these two states, and, 

e the cultural value of music is now 

sputed, the older sections of the East 

better “watch out.” 


Hopes Realized 


HEN the department was established 

we hoped to help the parents of the 
itry, especially those untrained musical- 
in their problems connected with the 
fren's progress. We did not anticipate 
the service would go further. There- 
it is especially pleasing to know that 
of interest and service to the teaching 
ession. A recent letter from a teacher 
‘exas says, “l have been reading your 
‘les written for THe Erupr and enjoy 
y one of them. I wish we could get 
1 before the mothers of all of our 
It would make teaching easier.’ 


s regular meetings of the mothers 
- pupils and uses the department for 
material and discussion. She 
has been of great assistance to her 
e the cooperation of the mothers 
ir class of young children. A clever 

-in Taihape, New Zealand, used 
Ematerial from one of the department 

$ which covered the educational value 
sic study for the child, as the basis 
er which he contributed to his 
ewspaper under his own signature, 
vaken parental interest in music study 
i@ community. He says: “As news- 

F correspondence attracts so much 
Mtion, [ think it would be an excellent 
uggest to your teacher subscribers 
y write a letter of such’ nature 

cal papers. In conjunction with 


ther to parent’ articles this 


ether young teacher informs me that , 


-an added inducement to parents.”, 


of keeping alive interest in music study 
and practice, remembering that, very often, 
what seems to her a trivial incident may 
solve a difficult problem for some other 
mother. 

Here is an amusing and a valuable sug- 
gestion, an experience which actually hap- 
pened in the home of a pupil of one of 
my friends, a very successful teacher. We 
will call it 


A Clever Stunt by a Clever Mother 


ARY WAS expected to play on a 
program at school. The day before 

her mother ied her to the piano and said: 
“Now daughter, you must announce yout 
number and give the name of the composer 
in clear, strong tones; then sit down and 
begin to play. No matter what I do, you 
will continue to play to the end of your 
piece, if you can.” Mother then walked 
over to the corner of the room and seated 
herself. She began to talk aloud, whisper, 
giggle, cough and rustle a paper she held 
in her hand. She got up and sat down 
several times and endeavored to attract the 
attention of imaginary people, even toss- 
ing a few paper wads across the room. 

Finally Mary played the last chord of 
her composition, and Mother called, “Fine! 
I see you can concentrate while distracting 
things that you did not anticipate are 
going on. I am sure you will be a credit 
to all of us! tomorrow.” 

In what unusual way have you helped 
your child? Please pass it on through this 
department. 


“e 
An Interesting Query 


RS. C. T. A. I was interested in sec- 

ing the fine programs of your pupils 
and am sure you are doing splendid work 
in your community. The family ensem- 
ble idea is one of my hobbies, and I am 
glad you can report,one such among your 
patrons. Concerning the Chautauqua—you 
will find the situation fully discussed in 
authentic articles appearing in the May and 
June 1927 Bookman which you can order 
from any magazine or book dealer or 
doubtless find in your public library. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult to get 
on a Chautauqua circuit. Many of these 
organizations maintain their own schools 
for training platform entertainers and 
speakers, and employ only their own stu- 
dents, unless the applicant has something 
especially unique to offer or is already a 
national celebrity. The moving pictures 
and the radio have reduced the patronage 
of the Chautauquas tremendously, so that 
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Now | The Childrens Very Own, : 
This Perfect Little Piano Pp 


How Your Child would adore 
this beautiful little instrument! 


Think of it~ 


A real child’s piano at the 
cost of a good phonograph 
or radio! Lacquer-finished 
in lovely reds, greens, pinks, 
blues, ivories— the colors 
children love. Just 404 
inches high, 384 inches 
wide, 22 inches deep. 
Priced from $245. up. 


re how quickly would come 


real proficiency in playing. For 
these new miniature pianos are beau- 
tiful in appearance, lovely in, tone, 
ample in volume. They provide a 
personal piano for the child—so 
necessary for regular, undisturbed 
practice—and so compact they can be 
placed right in the child’s own room. 


Through perfect proportions, eg 


keyboard and pedals meet little 
hands and feet at just the right 
position—they give the natural 
so essential to correct 
practice and playing. 
Thoughtful music teachers 
and parents have long desired 
just such a piano as this. It 
-meets the need for culture and 


“feel’’ 


musical education of every 
child.in a wonderful new way. 


KOHLER & CAMPBELL, Inc. 


50th Street and 11th Avenue .~ New York, N. Y. 


_ Helping the Many 


toast gratifying to learn that the 
as well as the parents, have 
. i by the department, and we 
ne further letters from the 
Hg us information of the use 
of the department material 
p ideas and suggestions upon 
© phase they would like to 
sd. We would also be glad to 
7 "ied mother pass on her 
sce s of ways and means 


they do not flourish as they did in former 
years. The only way to get on a circuit 
is to make application directly to head- 
quarters, presenting your qualifications and 
your references. 


“Of the nine the loveliest three 

Are painting, music, poetry; 

But thou art freest of the free, 

Matchless muse of harmony.” 
—GRILLPARZER. 


[FE your dealer cannot show you the new Kohler & a 
Campbell Little Pianos, send coupon for address of d 0 lets 
one near you—and for two delightful booklets about en pook 

the child and the piano, written by William Wade 

Hinshaw, world famous musician. 


And have you thought how adaptable these instru- 
ments are for yachts and motor boats, bungalows, 
studios — wherever a perfect small piano is needed? 


KOHLER & CAMPBELL, Inc. 


50th St.and 11th Ave., New York 


Please send without obligation the 
booklets by Mr. Hinshaw and name 
and address of nearest dealer showing 
the new Lictle Pianos. 


Name 
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Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Helpful Suggestions Question: 


WHAT SHALL 
[Use To INTEREST fr. 
MY PUPILS? |e 


Will Be Glad to Kno 


ALL AROUND THE HOUSE KEYBOARD SECRETS FROM THE NORTHLAND 

By Edouard Mayor By Dorothy Gaynor Blake By Marie Seuel-Holst ; 

. Bapniemenicty so. any son ioe ee Short finger-drills to develop ee The smallest complete sonata 
clefs t 2g - special atte att- - v4 ® 

hand. Fine foundation studies for sight- board freedom, eS Ne TapIOEy written. It is prefaced by. an a 

reading. Price. 60 cents strength and control. Progress is lytical story, illustrated with mu 


—_——~—- --~ 


gradual, systematic and thorough. gical figures and charming pictures 
CHILDREN’S SONGS Planned to follow “Melody Book SRecienne ae as a feats for 


Hodgkins—Little Miss Crocus rh I." Considered the most moderm program and teaching. 
Peycke—Go Get it (Recitation) 160 and practical work on the market. Price, 60 cents 


' PIANO SOLOS Handsomely illustrated with pic- 

Adair—Jumtping Jack be ks oe .35 ,. tures to color. THRO’ THE CASTLE GA 

' Fitzhugh—Gathering Daisies .30 ¢ Price, $1.00 By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 

| Fitzhugh—Hay Ride....... 30 IN MARCH TIME A captivating piano suite for thi 
pusmSIeR Sea | Fitzhugh—TheGardenParty .35 A wonderful collection of marches development of facility and st 
MERZ’S FIRST STEPS —s Fitzhugh—Merry Hikers . 35 for schools, drills, calisthenics, introducing greater freedom ove 
| YOUNG *"VIOUNIS Woodrow — Voice of the gymnasium or outdoor pageants. the various registers of the ke 


Heart. we pag tA Price. 59 cents board. Price. 75 ccnts 
OTTO by A MERZ 


Bilbro’s Very First Piano Lessons...... ? * “Woodrow—In October Sunshine....... 


Blake’s Melody Book I.........5.++-- 15. Thomas—Five Tuneful Tales) sy 0 yo ae 
Major's:Nature Bicfures /. 5.60.0. .65 Alchin—Song Stories for Piano......... 
; Roege’s Songs and Silhouettes. :....... .65 Fox—Miniature of a Dutch Family.... 
Fees Bilbro’s Little Etudes for Little Fingers.. .65 | Parkhurst-Mistress Mary and Her Garden 
— Bilbro’s Study of the Bass Notes....... .65 Mayor—Piano Pictures for Little Artists. 
| =o) Bilbro’s Happy Half Hours..:......... 20 Magor All Around the House......... : 
| $= Berold’s Piano Course, 4 Vols. ea...... 50 Cadme 2YS..... . Sse 13 25 
sj Peters’ Modern Piano Method.:....... 1.00 Blake—Melody Book (A Second Book). . 5 
Blake’s The Eight Intervals... 15 Blake—Adventures in Style... 72 veaas rg | 
- Blake’s First Steps in the Use of the Pedal Bilbro—Folio of Characteristic Pieces.. 1. 
: for PianGe see eenw. |. coe olen AS: 
Blake’s The Three Majors............. 75 FOUR-HAND COLLECTIONS 
Diller and Quaile—Tunes from Many Lands 1.25 Keyes—Nine Little Playtime Duets..... j 
- j Diller and Quaile—When All the World McIntyre—Sunshine and Laughter..... -63 
Re t was Young 1teet asia i210; 3°) Se 1.25. Friml—Musical Adventures for Four- 
First Steps; Easiest Sonatina Album.....,......--- -60 Hands; . .... ... . 215s 
in the D White-Rutgers—History of Music...... 1.50 McIntyre—Wondrous Tales..... 12.00% aM 
Use of the Pedal = Mattingly—A Visit to Orchestraland... .65 Four-Hand Recreations. Vol. I........ 


| \ Jer “Piano 
ij 


Doroiry Gaynor Blake 


——— 


Distinctly Definite Teaching Pieces Which Pupils Enjoy 


wie Masta Coe , GRADE I GRADE II (Continued) { 

. t >t Roses for You—Hyatt (Tonal balance)........ 20 Turkey Parade—Thomas (Staccato) “ne 
When the Sun Hangs Low—Adair (Cross hand). .35 Hallowe’en—Blake (/nterpretation)............. 4 
Rosemary—Fox (Left-hand melody playing).... .30 Swaying Pines—Mattinzly (Keyboard freedom). 


Up Hill and Down—Adair (Scale practice)...... 40 On a Southern Balcony—Dutton (Melody)... 
The Little Corporal—Blake (Rhythnz)......... 30 Sea-Foam—aAdair (Glissando)........sccesuctee 
Fairyland Music—Piaget (Broken chords)...... 30 The Courtyard Fountain—Blake (Arpeggio).. 
Happy and Gay—Adair (Phrasing).........0008 35 Moon Shadows—Bliss (Phrasing).........es++ 
When Falls the Dew—Hyatt (Ringing Tone) .20 GRADE III 
GRADE II The Jester—Blake (Finger dexterity). ........ ool 
In Colonial Days—Woodrow (Rhythm)., .30 Magnolia Blossoms—Vargas (Phrasing).....< - 3 
In a Cottage Garden—Thomas (Thumb On the Moonlit Sea—Smith (Arpeggio)....... 4 
GERD OF} oso s0:'5 Sin Me a 0a $, gee eign wal sti 30 = Fireflies Frolic—Spencer (Technique)....... vous 9 


Little Canoe—Blake (Cross hands)...... 30 =©Radiant Sparks—Hutcheson (Rhythm) 


In Hanging- gardens 


evan DAVIES 


With much freeda ‘a : . . 4 
pay fat inn} fiers New Musical Playlets for Children, Quickly Memorized and Staged 
(GE au j als re ett BELLING THE CAT By Mathilde Bilbro GOLOILOCKS* ADVENTURE By Maude Orita Wal 
an t A playlet with music in one act. Simple home-made A musical playlet in three acts, easy to stage, : 
bor eff == = costumes and schoolroom accessories. . good comedy and tuneful melodies in unison. 
to se Price. 50 cents Price. 75 cents 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS 


An Illustrated Catalog “Helpful Suggestions to the Question” is FREE 
Send your name and address to 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


137 WEST FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


a 


j 


~ 
— 


1E ETUDE 


wial Exercise 


ms out she Wrinkles 


ter than facial surgery to take out ¢ 
fect, wrinkles, rejuyenate and \ 
ten the complexion. Facial exer- 
-the secret that keeps stage stars 
sis based on safe, sane awakening of 
es. In 15 days you'll be radiant 
| you soft, rosy clear skin. Endorsed 
lia Wheeler Wilcox. Send for my 
ooklet You are not obligated. Send 
mey. Just get the facts. 


IRYN MURRAY, Suite 101, 5 S. Wabash Ave , Chicago 


KR CLUBS, SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


Something different and vitally interesting 


TUDY MODERN 
FRENCH OPERA 


s. F.S. WARDWELL, Highland Rd., Stamford, Conn. 


ludes 13 operas, sketches of composers, librettists, 
hors, portraits, lists of instrumental and vocal 
sic. Sucgests reading of libretto, costumes and 
ion. : 
Send for descriptioe circular of this and other 
books in the series for muste study. 


Price $1.50 and 10c postage 
.. F. S. WARDWELL#Highland Rd., Stamford, Conn. 


| Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IN RADIO LAND 


(The Children’s, Hour) 


TFLE SUITE FOR THE PIANO 
By Anna Priscilla Risher 


aen Titania and Her Sandman............. 30c 
» Dolly of Radioland.......... - | 35c 
» Story of Uncle Remus..... Ree 0G 
» Blue Bird....... MMs a easlc daie.6 75506 
tle Forget-Me-Not....................-- 30c 
IIT iivigicidisiaib sao ces cis cees ss 30c 
Descriptive folder containing excerpts of the 


mailed free on request. Order 


from your local dealer or 


W. A. QUINCKE & CO. 


) South Broadway; Los Angeles, Calif. 


- CLASS PINS 
AND RINGS 


Special desigus for Conservatories of 
Music and for Musical Clubs. Samples 
furnished from illustrated folder. 
Write for folder to-day. Give name 
of School or Club when writing. 

©. K. GROUSE Co. 
O1BruceAve., North Attleboro, Mass, 


™\ AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


(Famous Vaudeville and Radio Star) 
Will Teach You 


JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 
IN 20 LESSONS 


His wonderful system has made thousands of 
Successful pianists since 1903. 

i There is a ““CERISTENSEN SCHOOL” in nearly 
la every city—see your phone book forlocal address—or 
ivenbymail. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
COMPLETE JAZZ INSTRUCTION BOOK, showing how 


above 


) 
| 
) 


= Up” any tune, with new breaks, fills, bass and chord work, 
teachor 
your town, this is your golden opportu: 
420 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Women. No xclling or canvassing. We teach you, om 
is . 8900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
, painless, hurmiess. No scars. Booklet 
today 

_ VIRGINIA WHITTINGHAM 

ISHER. OUR REFERENCE 


or sent postpaid for $2. 
quick for lucrative proposition. 
I 
- 
ANT WORK nome? 
= moyment and furnish WORKING OUTF 
= —— = 
ill The Hair Root 
‘3 enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach Beauty 
Lahore Hills R Millburn, N. J. 
sic PRINT 
WRITE FOR PRICES ~~ ~ 


iO TEACHERS: If there is no “‘Christensen Schvol’’ a: 
TENSEN SCHOOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
$18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING Photos. Men or 
offer. Write to-day. ARTCRAFT STUDIOs, 
94 is the only way to prevent the hair from crow- 
- 140-A Mahler Park, Providence, RB. I, 
KEYBOARD CARDS 
oad 
PRICE $1.00 
ENGRAVERS 
. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Question and Answer 
Department 


Conducted by 


ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


No questions will. be answered in Tun 
address of the inquirer. 


Clarinet—Oboe (Fr. Hautbois; Ene. 
Hautboy). 

Q. Please explain the difference between 
a clarinet and an oboe.—¥rep. M., Bangor, 
Maine. 

A. There are several differences. The 


clarinet is a cylinder in shape; the oboe is 
conical. The clarinet has a single reed; the 
oboe has a double reed. The series of har- 
monies in the oboe follow each otber in the 
ratio 1, 2, 3, 4. The series of harmonics in 
the clarinet follow cach other in the ratio 
of 1, 3, 5, 7. Wherefore, the first overtone 
of the oboe is its octave, and the first 
overtone of the clarinet is its twelfth. This 
is the reason for the difficulty in playing 
shakes and rapid passages ou some parts of 
the clarinet. The extreme compass of the 
clarinet is about three octaves and a half 
from E (second space in the bass or F clef) : 
the extreme compass of the oboe is two oc 
taves and a fifth from B flat (just below 
middle C, to I*, one octave above the top 
line in the treble or G clef). With the ex 
ception of the clarinet in C, the clarinet is 
a transposing instrument, whereas the oboe is 
non-transposing. 


Question of Pitch: Piano—Clarinet. 

Q. a. Docs a piano have to be tuned to 
«a certain pitch for orchestral accompaniment ? 
b. How many different pitches are pianos 
tuned in? c. What are the vibrations of 
middle OC in each? d. Can a piano be tuned 
too high or too low for a clarinet ?—‘‘Respect- 
fully,’ Montrose, South Dakota. 


A. The new ‘pitch A—440, C—523" is 
generally used for the orchestra. Up to a 
few years ago, A—485, C-——517? was used. 
The old pitches: Philharmonic, A—434, C— 
539° and the American piteh, A—461, C— 
548° have not been and will not be used again. 
If a clarinet is pitched A—440 or A—435, 


such a pitch is correct; if it is much higher 
or lower, it would be better to get a new, 
correct piteh. Why ruin an expensive piano 
for the sake of a clarinet? For all pianos 
are built to stand a strain of approximately 
6,000 pounds and, when pulled up .to that 
strain, produce the tone the seale is drawn 
for. (Comments of Tox HErupn piano expert.) 


Chopin Waltz—Beethoven Ecossaise. 

Q. How is the trill played over the D, in 
second measure of the Chopin Waltz, Op. 70, 
No. 1? Pupils scem to get only a turn on it. 
In the 170th measure of the Busoni edition of 
Beethoven's Deossaise, there is a fz over the 
second pulse. Is this to be felt as aw accent, 
or a continuation of the dynamic on the first 
pulse for the right hand —A. B., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

A. 


Chopin, Op. 70, No. 4 


The fz for the left hand in the Bee- 
thoven “Ecossaise” should be interpreted as 
a sudden stress, in imitation of the right hand 
fe in the same measures. ’ 


“The Six’—What the Name Represents. 

Q. In the January Ervupe, it is mentioned 
that Darius Milhaud, the French composer, 
is one of the “originals” of “The Sir?’ Please 
tell me acho and what ia meant by “The Siz.” 
—aA. B. S., Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

A. “The Six” is a name given to a group 
of French impressionistic composers whose 
works display a daring disregard of. euphony 
and of the school of classical composition. In 
this respect they have certainly shown them- 
selves as “originals.” The group, as origin- 
ally constituted, consisted of Georges Auric, 
Louis Edmond Durey, . Arthur HUonegger, 
Darius Milhaud, Francois Poulenc and G. 
Taillefere. Having become disintegrated, only 
two of the “Six” remain as propagandists of 
their impressionistic interpretations—the two 
most important, Milhaud and Honegger. 


ed ErupE unless accompanicd by the full name and 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Milhaud has written successfully for the stage 
three symphonies for small orchestra, two 
symphonic suites, five string quartets, several 
sonatas for piano and other instruments, one 
sonata for piano-solo and a number of songs. 


Honegger, a Frenchman (as are all the 
others), but of German-Swiss origin, is a 
prolific composer of orchestral music, best 


known for his remarkable symphony, “Pacific, 
231.” lis first opera was the ‘Mort de 
Sainte-Alméenne.” His latest is the opera 
of “Judith,” on a Biblical subject, in which 
Mary Garden has achieved marked success 
in the title réle. 


A “Trilling” Question. 

Q. I am very much puzzled how to play 
the accompanying trill, for I am not sure 
whether or not I should trill from OC to B 
natural. Will yow please help me?—Puzzled. 


Written 


The Balalaika, 

Q. What is the Balalaika? Where does it 
come from? Is it a@ modern or an ancient 
instrument ?—C. H. B., ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


A. The Balalaika is a guitar-like instru- 
ment, only narrower and shallower. It has 


two strings (sometimes three) of gut or metal. 
It comes from Russia, where the Moujiks use 
it to accompany their popular songs. The 
first mention of it goes back to the time of 
Peter the Great (1672-1725). 


A Diatonie Melody. 
Q. What is really understood by “a dia- 


tonie melody?” Can the term “diatonic” be 
applied to any other combination than a 
scale passage?—R. A. C., London, W. 1. 


(Ingland). 

A. The Greeks had three species of music: 
Diatonie, chromatic and enharmonic. We 
apply the term to the modern major and 
minor seales, as well as to intervals, melodic 
progressions and chords belonging to one 
key. Diatonic intervals and melodic progres- 
sions and diatonic chords must belong to one 
key or seale unaltered; that is, the notes of 
the seale are adhered to and no chromatic 
alterations allowed except in modulating to 
a new key, provided that the sharp or flat 
es belongs to the scale of the new 
Key. 


Yodel, Jodel, Jidl, Jodelin. 

Q. What is really meant by “to Yodel?” 
I cannot find a good description of it any- 
where? Is it done anywhere else than on 
the vaudeville stage?—Epna S. Newton Center, 
Massachusetts. 

A. “Yodel”? should be spelled jodel, the 
letter “J” of this German word taking the 
regular German pronunciation. It really 
means to warble, but in a special manner, as 
practiced by the Swiss and Tyrolese moun- 
taineers. It is done by a rapid transition 
from the ordinary voice to the falsetto voice 
and back again. From constant practice 
jodelers (those who jodel) usually possess 
very strong, yet musical, falsetto voices. 


Fingering, Various Words; the Plus 
Sin. 
Q. What are the words for “Fingering” 


in Italian, French and German? Please tell 
me the meaning of the Plus Sign in fingering. 


D. P.. Pawtucket, R. I. 

\. Fingering: Ital. Applicatura; French, 
Application, Doiater; German, Applicatur, 
Fingersetzung. The plus sign (+) is the 


English mode for fingering the thumb. 


The Brothers 
Rudolf, 

Q. Can you tell me anything about a com- 
poser named Hindemith? The name is not 
in my dictionary. I read your column with 
great interest whenever I am_ fortunate 
enough to find a copy here.—C. N. G. C., Oran, 
Algiers. 

A. There are two brothers Hindemith, 
Paul and Rudolf, natives of Messe-Nassau 
(Germany). Paul (born, 1895) is a talented 
violinist and excellent composer, concert- 
master at the Frankfort Opera. His brother 
Rudolf (born, 1900) is the violincello soloist 
at the Vienna Opera (Austria). 


Hindemith, Paul and 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. It identifies you as one in touch with the 
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To Make Sure of 
A Quality Piano— 


HE new piano for your home will 
be a quality instrument if you 
take care to select a make contain- 
ing the famous Wessell, Nickel & Gross 


piano action. For this fine action is 
never found in a piano of doubtful 
worth. 


The piano action is the piano’s most 
vital part. It’ must be delicately. respon- 
sive yet built to stand years of usage. 
The Wessell, Nickel & Gross action is 
made by the oldest, largest and leading 
makers of high-grade piano actions, It 
is the world’s highest-priced piano action. 
It is today the choice of America’s lead- 
ing piano makers—and has been since 
1874, 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


wi 
When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & {== 
Gross Piano Action. 


Siawlelliree 


: DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makes them appear 
\ naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
4 ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
harmless. Used by millions of lovely 
j 
2 


and expression to any face. Perfectly 
; women. Solid form or water-proof liq- 
* uid, BLACK or BROWN, 75c at your 
= dealer's or direct postpaid. 
MAYBELLINH ©)., CHICAGO 
: 


Why 4 out of 5 make 
this great sacrifice 


Pyorrhea continues to wage a victorious war, 
undermining health and youth, disfiguring the 
features of the face, often causing such ills as 
rheumatism, anemia and stomach troubles. And 
4 persons out of § past 4o (many younger) sur- 
render to this enemy. 

You can provide protection against Pyorrhea. 
Just go to your dentist for an examination at least 
twicea year and start using Forhan’sforthe Gums. 

This dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid used by dentists everywhere. When used 
regularly, it thwarts Pyorrhea or checks its 
course if used in time. It firms the gum tissue and 
protects teeth against acids which cause decay. 

Keep your gums strong and healthy. Keep your 
teeth white and free from decay. Use Forhan’s. 
Its taste is pleasant and refreshing. Teach your 
children to use it. It is health insurance. At all 
druggists—35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 
eh. CHEEKS PY ORERZEA 


higher ideals of art and life, 
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Y our Most Delightful Means of Getting Must 


amy MILLS. 
: JWDIO" * Your Postman 
oo Brings Right to 
Your Door the 
x Very Music You 


2 


Need Now To 
Examine Right 
in Your Own 
Studio 


THE UNITED STATES FAST MAIL LINKS YOUR MUSIC ROOM 


WITH THE WORLD’S LARGEST MUSIC STORE 


THROUGH THE “ON SALE” SYSTEM CREATED BY THE THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


25 Million Pieces and Books—45 Years’ Experience—Four Hundred Employees 
including a Huge Staff of Noted Musical Authorities and Expert Music Clerks 


The Greatest Musical Season in American History ts Opentt 


Unless You have Immediate Access 
to an Adequate Music Store You 
Should Open an Account with the 
Theodore Presser Company At Once. 


JUST SEE HOW SIMPLE IT IS: 


Thousands and Thousands of Teach- 
ers All Over the World for Over 
Forty Years have Used This Un- 
matched Presser Mail Order Service 
with Unbounded Enthusiasm. 


1 


On postal request without cash outlay we will 
send at once an “‘on sale”’ package of any kind of 
music for your study and teaching needs. 


We trust you absolutely. The high character of 
musical people has made it possible for us to 
permit you to keep the ‘‘on sale”? music in your 
studio for daily use and examination. Use what 
you need and settle for the balance at the best 
discount rates at the end of the teaching year. 


Send today a trial order for any musical articles 
you may need—sheet music, books, supplies. 


: Our Reputation has been made by Long-Experienced Trained Experts, Extreme 


Accuracy, Unusual Promptness, Generous Liberality, Unceasing Courtesy and 
an Ever-Helpful Understanding of the Teacher’s Problems because our Business 
Regularly Employs a Large Resident Staff of Prominent Music Teachers. 


We Are Awaiting Your Letter with Great Pleasure 
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The Musical Home Reading Table 


Anything and Everything, as long as it is Instructive | 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


. How Wagner @omposed 


‘WAGNER composed at the piano,” says seck his ideas at the piano. He went to 


rdinand Praeger in his “Wagner as I 
ew Him.” “With him composing was 
vork of excitement and much labor. He 
not shake the notes from his pen as 
per from a caster. How could it be 
erwise than labor with a man holding 
h views as his? Listen to what he says: 
1 a work to live, to go down to future 
lerations, it must be reflective,’ and 
in in ‘Opera and Drama,’ written about 
7 time, ‘A composer in planning and 
ing out a great idea, must pass 
h a kind of parturition’ Mark the 
‘parturition.’ Such it was with 
_ He labored excessively. Not to find 
ts up a phrase. No, he did not 
P., 


the piano with his idea already composed 
and made the piano his sketch-book where- 
in he worked and reworked his subject, 
steadily modeling his matter till it assumed 
the shape he had in his mind. he 

“The morning’s work over, Wagner's 
practice was to take a bath immediately. 
His old complaint, erysipelas, had induced 
him to try the water cure, for which pur- 
pose he had been to hydropathic’ estab- 
lishments, and he continued the treatment 
with as much success as possible in the 
chalet.’’ 

The above passage refers to the year 
1856, when Praeger spent two months 
with Wagner at Zurich. 


& Pet @hords of the Tasters 


Even the best of composers have oc- 
mally shown marked preference for 
xiven chord,” remarks Edgar Stillman 
i in his book on “Chopin the Com- 
*r,” which no Chopin worshipper should 
‘to read. 
Thus, Mendelssohn was fond of ninth- 
rds, especially that in the minor, G-B- 
PA flat, while Grieg doted on its major 
uplement, A natural for A flat. Both 
posers ran the risk of overindulgence, 


the first movement of the Sinfonia Eroica, 
where Napoleonic conflicts are suggested, 
gives utterance to whole broadsides of di- 
minished seventh-chords. Bach himself 
employs this same chord for some six 
consecutive measures in the Toccata of the 
‘D-minor Fugue’ for organ. (And Mr. 
Kelley might have added Weber to the list 
of diminished-seventh worshippers.) 
“Mascagni, in the Intermezzo of his 
Cavalleria Rusticana, is fascinated by the 


The Bennett-Bretz, a Stieff - made 
piano of remarkable excellence in its 
price range—an instrument that will 
appeal to music lovers of more mod- 
est means and to whom the owner- 
ship of a Stieff is an eventuality. 


ieg had a thousand devices in reserve, 
. 
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Reeerentod is diverted before chord of the seventh founded on the second 
a of monotony is experienced. Such degree in major (as D-F-A-C) ; other com- 
oritism was at one time shown by P0S¢Ts, of late, are equally hypnotized by 
‘ for the versatile chord of the di- its melancholy sister, founded on the second 
seventh, B-D-F-A flat. Some degree of the minor scale (as D-F-A flat- _ 
since, to gratify my curiosity, I care- ©). A young enthusiast once told me he 
inspected the piano score of The Fly- introduced it whenever possible. Debussy 
Dutchman and found the chord on and others who employ the whole-tone scale 
ty every page. Liszt, too, in his piano are enamored of the augmented triad—in- 
sies, employed it lavishly. Even deed, here it is a case of Hobson’s choice, 
fhoyen, in the working-out section of none, other being available.” 
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Encasements Priced $850 
Colonial Models $750 
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A Strong, Strong Pull 


‘ROLD SIMPsON’s book, “A Century words ‘with a long, long pull, and a strong, 
lads,” contains some interesting strong pull,’ he stretched out his hand to 
of familiar English songs and turn over the music on the piano, and 

posers. Naturally we hear much his cuff-link caught in the accompanist’s 
E. Weatherley, the writer of lyrics, hair. It was a wig, and it began to come 
I three famous composers of this off! 

_ of music wrote many familiar “Suddenly realizing the situation, the 
odies- J. L. Roeckel, Molloy, and accompanist clapped beth his hands to his 
en Adams. Mesbrick i head just in time, and Maybrick was left 

 t real aaiga a a ( peters to go on unaccompanied.” 

MEE imads the setting for. From the same authority, we learn with 
Vs Midshipmite and many others imterest that the words ot Love's Old 
re popular. The Midshipmite is Sweet Song were | written by Clifton 

so the following little story Bingham “at four o'clock in the morning 


is not without interest. in February, 1882, which seems an un- 
hen Maybrick was singing the propitious time for writing a song of 
ncert, just as he came to the twilight.” 
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An 18-color chart, 
showing the internat- 
ional development of 


ennett-Bretz 
Piano-Forte Compo- 


sition from 1668 to Floren tine, 
1926; also a story of J 1ano 


the growth and pro- 
gress of the world’s 
finest musical instru- 
ment— the piano-forte. 
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Netropolitan Appearances of Geraldine Farrar 
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y book of memoirs, Geraldine appeared on the stage of the Metropolitan, 
how at the age of sixteen I found him surrounded by a great many 

“a hearing by Maurice Grau, people, members of the Metropolitan 
resal at the Metropolitan Opera Company, business associates, ad- 
ase in New York. visers and others. What my emotions 

1 made an appointment for me were when I passed through the stage 
“husband—privately, as I door I cannot describe. Curiously enough, 
the singer. “But when I (Continued on Page 770) 
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LIGHTING THE WAY TO 
THE ART OF PIANO PLAYING 
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> 
HE Visuola, a new scientific invention which 
translates, simplifies and reduces the printed 
page to its practical application at the key- 


board is the product of years of artistic and 
scientific research and craftsmanship. 


GES 


—-—— 


re 
+ PESTS Hear —<:- 


The Visuola has accomplished outstanding achieve- 
ments in the new field of modern elementary piano 
pedagogy. This has been exemplified in the results of 
eight thousand research cases through which new 
truths have been established, and by which shorter, 
more interesting ways have been discovered for im- 
mediately introducing the beginner to fluent playing 
and earlier reading ability. 
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As a result, the Visuola has been proclaimed an 
epoch-making development in elementary pianistic 
education by such eminent authorities as Paderewski, 
Hofmann, Kate S. Chittenden, Alexander Lambert, 
Walter Damrosch, Diller-Quaile, Mrs. E. A. Miller, 
George Gartlan, Rudolph Ganz, Frederic Lamond, 
Percy Grainger, Otto Miessner, Osbourne McCona- 
thy, and many other leaders of musical thought. 


The Aeolian Company of New York, London, 
Paris, Madrid, Melbourne and Sydney has endowed 
the Aeolian Hall School for Music Research for 
the advancement of modern Piano Pedagogy. 


The Aeolian Hall School for Music Research in- 
vites the cooperation of all teachers of piano in a 
major educational program which has been instituted 
for more and better elementary piano teaching 
through modern pedagogical thought as exemplified 
by the Visuola. 


Send for the beautiful brochure “Blazing A New 
Trail in Piano Playing” which presents a valuable 
solution for “lighting up” the new places and “light- 
ing through” the difficult places. 


~—< d. 
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For literature and further information without obliga- 
tion, address the Secretary, 


THE VISUOLA CORPORATION 
AEOLIAN HALL 
Fifth Avenue at Fifty-fourth Street 
New York City 
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What Shall We Do With, 
Bad Musicians? 
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INVESTING “LEISURE TIME” 
“DUT,” you say, “young folks don’t have any leisure time 
these days.” 

The fact is, they have just a little more leisure time now 
than they ever had. The school hours never were shorter and 
the day at the shop is ridiculously small compared with those 
halcyon days of our daddies who reported for work at six A. M. 
and considered themselves lucky if they put up the shutters 
at seven or eight P. M. 

With eight hours for sleep, and seven or eight hours for 
work, there is a whole day for the remainder of our undertak- 
ings. About three hours are spent in dressing and eating. 
What happens during the remaining four or five hours is the 
chart by which most careers are determined. 

~The Edisons, Coolidges, Steinmetzes, Garys, MacDowells, 
Sargents, Roosevelts and Mussolinis are largely the result of 
the investment of leisure hours in a life ambition. The giants 
of history have been men and women who have made use of 
their leisure time. 

Most people are, however, so organized that they can 
work just so long and no longer. These people look forward to 
spending the evening hours in recreation. Many are stupid 
enough to think that recreation consists in watching someone 
else try to entertain them. 

True recreation comes from the ability to entertain oneself. 
Good games are one way. Profitable reading is another. We 
doubt if there is a means of recreation from which more real 
pleasure can be derived than from the ability to play an instru- 
ment effectively. 

There is a kind of satisfaction in being able to master a 
piece and to interpret it that is unequalled by any other form 
of recreation. It embraces all of the fine attributes of an ex- 
citing game, of a good book, and at the same time keeps the 
mind so thoroughly engrossed that it affords a complete change 
from one’s regular daily routine. This is one of the reasons why 
so many business men are turning to music as a recreation. : 

Parents should realize this. Anyone with the ability to 
play need never be alone. Music is a companion, a friend and 
a consoler. It is always a good investment. 


OUT OF RHYTHM 


HERE is nothing so pathetic as the teacher who is out of 

rhythm with the latest thought and development in the art 
of music and in the science of teaching in all of its multifarious 
ramifications. — 

When the elderly teacher of music is out of rhythm, it is 
little short of a life tragedy. 

Music has made Cyclopean advances in countless directions 
during the past half century. The wide-awake teacher keeps 
in step with these advances and appropriates the latest dis- 
coveries and inventions for his use. 

Over twenty years ago your editor foresaw the great de- 
velopment of musical possibilities, which was coming through the 
talking-machine, and introduced the machine and the best records 
as a regular part of his teaching equipment in New York 
City. The pupils were delighted and their progress was accel- 
erated very markedly. Other teachers at that time looked 
askance. What right had a machine in the studio—and espe- 
cially a machine which might make music so delightful -that 
there would be no need for the teacher's services? 

It was very clear that no reproducing apparatus could 
possibly take the place of the real teacher in training the pupil. 
It was also clear that the more people understood and liked 
music, the more they knew about music, the more they would 
comprehend that the actual study of music—that is, the art 
of expressing oneself in music, through singing or with an in- 
strument—would be appreciated as one of the finest means of 


training the mind and coérdinating the body with the mind. 
More than this, the more good music they heard, the more 
they would want to study music, because a knowledge of music 
through knowing how to play an instrument enhances one’s 
enjoyment of music a thousandfold. 

_ All this was too obvious to your editor to need explanation. 
Therefore, he has advocated enthusiastically, for over twenty 
years, the wisdom of adopting the very latest and best means 
for bringing master interpreters to the studio, through the 
phonograph, the player-piano and the radio. If he were teaching 
today, he would not dream of doing without these instruments. 

One of the very finest performers and teachers in Phila- 
delphia, a famous specialist in technic, the late Maurits Leefson, 
whose pupils- won numerous national prizes, always had a 
player-piano in his studio, and used it regularly for illustrative 
purposes. 

In these days it is not enough for the teacher merely to 
know that the radio exists. His musical patrons will constantly 
court his opinion upon the tone qualities and the artistic capacity 
for reproduction of the various makes of radio. It is a part 
of his business to know the different makes and to give advice 
upon them. He does not need to be a technical expert; but he 
should be the finest possible kind of a judge of musical values, 
and his influence in deciding a purchase should be very 
important. 

Now and then one meets a teacher who persistently refuses 
to get into the rhythm of the times. What grandfather did was 
good enough and is still good enough. This philosophy carries 
one back to the first musical instruments. Why not be content 
to return to the jungle and beat upon a drum made of a hollow 
tree? 

One of the typewriter companies persistently refused to 
turn to visible typewriting, contending that it was a useless 
accomplishment. The public, however, demanded a visible 
writing typewriter, and the company that refused to provide 
one nearly went out of business. x 

The public just now demands the best in the world in the 
way of musical interpretation. The teacher who persistently 
neglects to take advantage of the benefits that come through the 
possession and understanding of a fine player-piano, a fine 
phonograph and a fine radio does not deserve to succeed in 


‘these days. 


Music is one of the most delightful studies in the world. 
The teacher's aim should be to make each lesson the most inter- 
esting experience in the day for the pupil, and should employ 
every legitimate means to do so. The modern mechanical equip- 
ment for reproducing and disseminating interpretations of 
famous musicians’ is the teacher's greatest present-day asset in 
bringing music to the studio, 


MUSIC, A MESSENGER OF MERCY 


AN authenticated report comes to THE Etupe that, at St. 
Mark’s Hospital in New York, music has been employed 
during certain minor operations, particularly with children, as 
a means of diverting the attention and soothing the nerves. 

A celebrated physician in commenting upon this has said: 
“The idea has sound medical basis. Music soothes the nerves. 
It can maintain a mental equilibrium. As to the success of the 
operation, of course, much would depend upon the patient; 
and an extremely nervous person, a neurotic, might be hurt by 
it instead. I am inclined to believe that it may prove extremely 
successful.” 

Half of the shock of an operation, according to one physi- 
cian with whom we have talked, is due to fear and apprehension 
and the atmosphere of the operating room. The intelligent and 
scientific application of music to alleviate any such conditions 
can not help but be a blessing to mankind. 


Do not be ashamed of any labor, even the dirtiest. Be ashamed of one thing only, 
namely, idleness—Tue TALMUD 
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Operatic ©riumph Over Pountain-High Obstacles 


An Interview with MADAME IsANG TAPALES 


©he Operatic Sensation of Europe 


"The remarkable story of an Oriental soprano who in a few years has 

de one of the greatest successes known in the history of opera in Europe. 

@ following interview was secured in person by the Editor of Tue Erupe 
the past year. 

Sang Tapales, or, as she is frequently billed, Tapales Isang, has made 

Masfonishing success in Europe that she has cast aside many established 

cedents. While the Editor was visiting the genial Director of the Royal 


Opera at Brussels, the latter remarked, “By no means leave Europe without 
hearing Tapales Isang.” 

Portraits of this singer, heralded as the great Japanese prima donna, 
were to be seen in all parts of Brussels. Accordingly, when the Editor 
reached Parts, he immediately secured seats for,a performance of “Madame 
Butterfly” at the Opéra Comique. 

It is only fair to state that the Editor, for many years, has been an 
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GIACOMO PUCCINI 


An Italian Caricature of the 
Composer of “Madame Butterfly” 


¢¢ P WAS BORN in Manila, the Capital 
if of the Philippine Islands. Al- 
though the American flag has been 

flying over the Philippine Islands for 
early thirty years, I find that on the whole 
Americans know very little of some of 
the most interesting things about the archi- 
pelago. The islands contain one hundred 
nd twenty-eight thousand square miles. 
They are much larger in size than the 
British Isles, and larger than all of the 
New England states together. They are 
larger than New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware combined. Tt may 
urprise some Americans to realize that 
here are twenty active volcanoes in the 
hilippine Islands. There are several 
large rivers, some considerably over one 
dred and fifty miles in length. The 
islands are very rich in mineral wealth. 
There are said to be over forty million 


| 


acres of The population of the 
islands is estimated at about seven million 
people. 

“Magellan landed upon the islands in 
1521. Spain took sovereignty over the 


islands in 1571. Thus, there has been over 
a portion of the island, at least, a Christian 
civilization for three hundred and fifty-six 
ars. In 1762 Manila was taken by the 
nglish during the war with Spain and 
France. 


I 


“The modern progress of the country, 
naturally, commenced with the entrance of 
the Americans after the Spanish fleet at 
Manila was destroyed by Admiral Dewey 
in 1898. Since that time, there has been 
an enormous educational advance in the 
country. A vast number of teachers have 
gone out from America; and a new era 
of progress and modern sanitation per- 
mitting further progress was introduced. 

“Most of all, however, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that this wonderful 
country has had the unique advantage of 
Occidental civilization, in the matter of 
music culture, longer than any other Asia- 
tic land, or for that matter, much longer, 
even, than Australia and New Zealand. 


The Musical Filipinos 


6¢¢°T“HE SPANISH missionaries to the 

Philippines brought with them 
their native love for music, and this was 
soon communicated to their Christian con- 
verts; with the result that the Filipinos in 
the cities generally are devoted music 
lovers. 

“My father was a musician and a band 
conductor. He has directed the famous 
bands of the Filipino Scouts. My brother is 
assistant director of the Band of the 
Twenty-Seventh American Infantry at 
Honolulu. My younger brother has won 


intimate, personal friend of Mr. John Luther Long, the author of “Madame 
Butterfly,” and, because of this long-continued friendship, had seen prob- 
ably more performances of “Madame Butterfly’ than of any other operatic 
work, 

With this experience, he was naturally a little skeptical of the great 
reputation that had come so suddenly to an Oriental singer. He went to 
the performance at the Opéra Comique. As soonas the prima donna’s voice 
was heard behind the scenes, with a quality and clarity so distinctive and so 
full that it was in every way notable, it became apparent that here was a 
new soprano of very great distinction. 

Toward the end of the second act, the entire audience was in tears, due 
to the histrionic genius of the artist. This was something that the Editor 
had never scen. before at any performance of “Madame Butterfly.” 

At the end of .the third act, in the famous death scene of “Butterfly,” 
the artist rose to heights of acting that can be compared, only with the great 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

At the end, the Parisian audience, which packed every seat, gave the 
little singer by far the greatest ovation that the Editor had heard given to 
any artist during an extensive tour of European music centers. 

Here, then, is the story of Tapales Isang, but more interesting still to 
Erupe readers is this singular fact. At the end of the performance, the 
Editor went to the dressing room of the singer to compliment her upon 
the remarkable occasion. For a few moments the conversation was 
in French; then the singer said, “But you are an American, aren't you?” 
The Editor replied that he was about as American as anyone could possibly 
be. Then she said, “I am an American, too. I was born a Filipino, in the 
1g ir bho Islands, under the American flag. I am not in any sense Japanese 
and have no Japanese blood. I was educated in American schools and 
have studied music in Italy only eight months. I have been a regular reader 
of Tue Erupe Music MAGaziNE most of my life.” 


first place in violin at the famous Con- invention, the talking machine. I listened 
servatoire du Verdi at Milan. His maes- to record after record and dreamed that 
tro assures me that he will become an some day I might sing like the great 
artist of high rank. artists I heard. Can you picture how 
“With the coming of American occupa- distant such a career seemed to a little 
tion, American music teachers were eager Filipino girl of very moderate means, 
to bring their best methods to the Philip- situated thousands and thousands of miles 
pines, and this, of course, influenced sig- away from the great music centers of the 
nificantly our musical life. There are a world, where there were no vocal teachers 
great many Filipino musicians in the of international fame? 
bands of the United States Navy. They “My father’s income from his work 
are devoted to music, practice hard end naturally was very slender. Bandmasters 
love their work. in the army do not get large salaries. I 
realized that whatever 1 might do must 
come from a great struggle. I knew I 
would have to wait and hope to find a 
66 HEN I was a girl of ten, I began way. I attended the public school, but my 
to study solfeggio under my interest in music was so great and the 
father. Later, I studied the piano. These ‘music book’ so absorbed me that I neg- 
studies, however, did not completely satis- lected the other studies. The American 
fy me. Why? Because of an American teachers were extremely good to me. 


Early Studies 


JOHN LUTHER LONG 
Distinguished American Author of “Madame Butterfly” 


THE BTUL 


GIACOMO PUCCINI 
(1712-1781) 


Great-Great-Grandfather of 
Puccini, also a Composer of : 


Whenever there was any musical progr 
for any occasion, such as the Fourth 
July or Washington’s Birthday, # 
would give me a prominent place on ' 
program, and this was in itself a se 
of great inspiration to me. 


Talking Machine Inspiration — 
A$ AETER FIVE years in the pt 
schools, I went to a college, | 
there I spent three years—hoping, dre: 
ing, working. My great source of insp 
tion did not come from “books, but rat 
from the talking machine. I listened 
all the records 1 could possibly secure 
through this means alone, I lea’ 
sing a great number of ballads 
least eight famous operatic arias — 
as Mit Chiamano Mimi from Puce 
‘La Bohéme’ and the Canto dei 
from ‘Faust.’ 

“My teachers and various musi 
friends helped me in every possible y 
and were greatly interested in my 
tion. They advised me to go to 
to study. We were in such reducec 
cumstances that this seemed like 
‘Take a trip to the moon. How 
realize my great ideal? ; 

“One day, I decided to earn mone 
giving concerts, as I felt sure in 
mind that I was singing well. Fort 
the first concert was a great succ 
tistically and financially. I then 
it might be a for me to earn 
in this way. - I continued to give ¢€ 
from province to province until I had ea 
enough money to cover my expenses a 
brother’s expenses for the costly tz 
way round the world to Italy. 1 
earn my brother’s expenses as 
cause my father would not consent 
me go to Milan alone. With 
ideal, every concert was a joy, | 
I found myself in possession of m 
enough to study for a year and a 


Milan. ha 
In Milan . L. 

66"T° HERE I studied under the far 
baritone, Ernesto Caromna. — 
exercises were very few, very simple 
were not taken from any book but 1 
adapted especially to my needs. They 4 
largely the scales and the arpeggic 
the vowels and the study of smo: 
all vowels with the tone ois s. 
as one possibly could with one b 
used the syllables, ma, me, mi, mo nd 
in my particular case, a very gre t 
“Caronna was a very wise tea 
realized that one of the gre 
voice culture is the de 
(Continued on page 
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ow (an I Raise the Standard of My Playing? 


By FLoRENcE LEONARD 
A Study for the Student with a Keen Ear and Perception 


; 


the normal finger, the 
as moved in the knuckle 
i} any help from the arm? 

er is a small member. It is 
able. It is quickly movable, 
it is small and. because it can 
d easily. Because it can be moved 
‘ can have a swift impact on the 


‘cannot have a heavy impact, be- 
it is small and not heavy. It is 
de of bronze or lead. Small, light 
‘cannot be massive in impact. The 
can have a somewhat strong im- 

‘ding to the strength of its mus- 

tit its value as a playing member 
ar, greatly upon its lightness. 
mal strength is valuable also, and 

be carefully developed. But its 
its mobility, are the first points 


ger can be moved up and down, 
and in rotation. These move- 
ld be clearly distinguished, for 
jose of using that movement only 
we select. Lay the hand flat on the 
move the fingers up and down. 
| the hand in the air, close it 
en it, flinging the fingers back as 
possible when you open it. This is, 
rse, the up and down movement. 


- The Lateral Movement 


j 
THE HAND flat on the table 
slide the fingers as far apart as 
; then bring | them close together. 
not leave the surface of the 
is the sidewise movement. 
the wrist, so that the hand droops 
wrist, with the fingertip touching 
: With the tip, describe a circle 
ble. Do not lift the finger from 
ace of the table. Do not move 
d nor the wrist. This is the ro- 
yvemel ts 
bee of these movements are moye- 
9f the finger in the knuckle only. 
sent article we are especially con- 
the up and down movement. 
can various shapes. It 
t or curved, It can be lifted 
, slightly curved or sharply bent 


ieeiue 1A, 1B, 1C 


r the effects of these differ- 
the finger in lifting and fall- 
nh movement). 

Position. Lay the left 
across the lap, diagonally, 
fingers on the right knee. 


Finger Drill that Insures Finer Playing 


Place the right hand upon the left arm, 
just above the left hand, the right fifth 
finger lying on the left wrist, at the base 
of the hand. Beneath the right forearm 
and wrist should be placed a book of such 
thickness that, when the arm rests upon it, 
the fingertips, knuckles and wrist will be 
ona level. The right arm and wrist must 
lie comfortably on this support.. 


Al. Lift each finger as high as you 
can, bending it sharply (like cocking a 
gun). Then strike the left arm, lightly, 
but suddenly, using the fingers 1234543212- 
3454321. Do not, in this experiment, try 
to use strength. Try, rather, to preserve 
a light feeling in each knuckle as if the 
fingers were attached merely by threads. 
(Test this sensation by giving a stronger 
stroke, and feel the muscles tighten in 
each knuckle!) The tip of the thumb is 
to be bent sharply in, but the movement 
at the root or base of the thumb must 
be as light as possible. This is the most 
favorable aspect of the “hammer stroke.” 

A2. Use the same fingers—123454321- 
23454321, but change the shape of the 
fingers and do not lift so high. The shape 
is now a gradual curve, not a series of 
sharp angles., The lift is measured at the 
second joint. 

The thumb is less sharply bent at the 
tip, and thus the whole tension in it is 
lessened. Keep a light feeling in the 
knuckles as in Al, and make a swift, not 
strong, stroke on the left arm, Study the 
feeling of freedom in the right hand. 
Compare Al and A2. Which has the 
swifter movement? Which has more 
freedom and lightness in knuckle and 
hand? Which has the higher lift, meas- 
ured at the second joint? For accuracy, 
it is amusing to take a small ruler and 
note exactly how high each finger lifts in 
1A, 1B, and 1C, respectively. 

A3. Lay the fingers perfectly flat. The 
tip of the thumb is as straight as may be, 
but the second joint is “squared.” 

Note carefully that this position differs 
in different hands. In some hands the 
line of the top of the hand will be almost 


with a depression at the knuckle (double 
jointed). 
In others it will be 


(normal). 


In still others it will approach 


(stiff, hard, or very muscular joints). 

The position must be that in which the 
hand feels as little tension as possible—a 
long finger, lying as flat as it can without 
tension. Each hand must find its own 
comfortable position. 

From this position, make the same light, 
swift stroke, with the same succession of 
fingers. But observe that the fingers are 
not now standing on their tips. That is, 
you are not playing on the tips of your, 
fingers. The impact occurs at some dis- 
tance back from the tip, perhaps even as 
far back as the first joint. The move- 
ment should be a light, flapping sort of 
movement. 


Study the Sensations 


Coes now, in the right hand 
(playing hand) the sensations accom- 
panying Al, A2, and A3. In which ex- 
periment has the hand the least tension 
(feeling of pull, in the muscles, or of tight- 
ness)? In which can you make the most 
rapid group of 54321? Which gives the 
highest fling of the finger? Which can 
make the ‘most repetitions without fa- 
tigue? Which, in other words, feels the 
lightest and swiftest? Power, we are 
not seeking at present. 

It should be noted that some hands 
which have had a long training with high 
knuckles may, at first trial, find the flat 
position awkward or uncomfortable. But 
the experiment should be continued until 
the normal sensation of comfort, ease and 
lightness is attained. For the position is 
a truly natural one. The curved finger 
should fling only as high as is comfort- 
able. The flat finger should “flap” high. 
But in neither case should the lift be 
strained. The sensation to think of is 
that of flying or flapping in the knuckle, 
not that of striking or hammering on the 
arm. 

It is well to observe and compare the 
sensations in the forearm of the playing 
hand. Do you get freest motion in 
these muscles when the fingers are cocked, 
curved or flat? You can feel more or 
less tightness in these muscles by taking 
the forearm between the thumb and sec- 
ond finger of the left hand. 

A4. Add another book to the one sup- 
porting the right arm, so that the wrist 
is about four inches above the level of 
the left arm. Try the three experiments 
with the wrist high, testing for ease and 
speed. You will find the cocked position 
difficult, but the curved or flat position 
easy, 


Returning to Experiment Al, examine 
in the left arm the sensations made by the 
strokes of the cocked finger. Do you no- 
tice that they’ seem like the blows of a 


machine which has to be urged to move? 
They are distinct, certainly, but you feel 
every cog in the wheel, every jerk of the 
mechanism. Why should you not? What 
is the objection? 

In A2 (curved finger), you feel each 
separate stroke on the left arm; but the 
strokes are grouped; they have more con- 
tinuity. 

In A3 (flat finger), they have still more 
continuity, but are less distinct. In some 
hands these strokes will be most swift. 
In all hands the cocked finger strokes are 
least swift. Notice the difference between 
the “thickness” of the “cocked” finger 
strokes when they try to be very rapid, 
and the flowing (continuous or group ef- 
fect) quality, combined with distinctness 
in both the other positions. 

When you try A4, and watch the left 
arm, you will feel the same differences in 
continuity and distinctness. But even 
though you do not use more strength, the 
strokes will be heavier. Now you are al- 
lowing the hand to lean on the finger, and 
thus have added the weight of your hand 
to the weight of your finger. 


Now, the Piano ) 


HEN THESE movements are thor- 

oughly understood, and are mentally 
and physically distinct from each other, 
transfer them to the piano. 

A5. Place the fingers 2345, on c, d, e, f. 
Use, in succession, the positions of Al, A2, 
A3. Begin slowly, and work up to a 
moderately fast speed: 2345: 5432. The 
tone must be kept soft or very soft. 
We are seeking the freest possible action 
of the fingers. If we try for loud tone, 
we shall interfere with that freedom. In 
using the flat finger, make sure that finger- 
tips, knuckles and wrist are on a level, 
thus: 


not thus: 


Compare first the freedom and speed 
of the fingers. Then compare the tones 
as to quality and smoothness of grouping. 
If you have worked the experiments out 
accurately, and if your ear is good, you 
will surely say to yourself, “I get most 
speed and freedom with flat fingers, but I 
never could play on the flat of my finger, ~ 
away back at the joint, and, even if I could, 
I should not like that tone effect. The 
tones are not distinct enough.” 

A6. Place 12345 upon E, F%, G#, Ag, 
B. Repeat the three movements, Al, A2, 
A3. Try to keep-the action of the thumb 
in the root joint as light as the action of 
the other fingers in the knuckle Begin 
slowly, studying feeling and tone—12345 
and 54321. Then make the groups more 
rapid. Remember that you are thinking 
of flying fingers, not of hammering or 

(Continued on page 777) 
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BEETHOV 


This masterpiece is so forcefully characteristic in mood and movement, so 


e i¢ intensity, of depth and richness of sombre 
ing, that it may 

with the utmost fullness of tone, but not extremely 
, ' 5 


the climaxes, and never hard or rough 


be ranked among his very ablest creations. 
“It should be playec 
loud even In SO as to convey the impres 
sion of suppressed power and of a noble, sustained sorrow, not a spasmodic, 


petulant distress. 


THE ETL 


S GREAT “FUNERAL MARCH ON THE DEATH OF A HERO” 


Thus comments Edward Baxter Perry, in his “Descriptive Anal 
Pianoforte Works,” upon Beethoven's masterly “Funeral March on the 
of a Hero” from the “Sonata in A-Flat,” Opus 26. The famous French sé 
is by E. Benet of Paris. In this marvelous composition one can fairly 
muffled drums and tolling bells. 

The Sonata, Opus 26, was written in 1801 and published in Vienna, 
1802. 


Re ca: cee 


N POPULAR TRADITION Beetho- 
Yen is a man who knew much of suf- 
fering and little of joy, a Prometheus 
| gave the precious fire of his music to 
Manity while an eagle plucked at his 
Eyen so distinguished a musician 
holar as Casella, in his critical edi- 
of Beethoven’s sonatas, which every 
fough student of these works should 
5 Says, that the tragedy of Beethoven's 
stence “surpasses the cruellest martyr- 
s of history.” There is a certain foun- 
for this conception, but it has 
' greatly exaggerated for the sake of 
‘aimatic picturesqueness in making his 
seem all the more wonderful. <A 
ul study of the life of Beethoven 
Ws that he had a large share of posi- 
happiness and that even his hardships 
unusual compensations. 
thoven’s deafness naturally 
sympathy of everyone and causes won- 
§ to how it was possible for him to 
Ose in spite of it. Thre symptoms of 
ess did not show themselves until 
ard his twenty-cighth year, when his 
f hearingy his power of imagining mu- 
f sounds without outside aid, was long 
Hlished through constant occupation 
1 Music since early childhood. He al- 
y had the habit of doing a great part 
composing without a piano, which 
of other composers who are not 
| This is a retnarkable faculty, but 
peculiar to Beethoven. 


arouses 


His Tragic Deafness 


BEETHOVEN had been born deaf, 
never could have composed; and, 
had lost his hearing before he was 
, he would have been seriously hin- 
His deafness came gradually. As 
his forty-cighth year he could hear 
no well enough to correct his 
"Ss playing; and when he was fifty 
five years before his death, he en- 
| hearing a piece by Cherubini played 
“musical clock whose chimes were, of 
more penetrating than ordinary 
1 instruments. In his complaints of 
. he never expressed the fear that 
ht prevent his composition in any 
€ was only afraid that hostile critics 
he tempted to attack his music as 
a deaf man. 

many people have had to endure 
fal of deafness which has cut them 
itirely from the pleasure of music! 
teethoven had the wonderful recourse 
sition and, more than that, the 
mee that his composition was im- 
to the world. While it is a pity 
oven could not hear his later 
and chamber music, still, with- 
elf, he heard ideal interpretations 
ight have been annoyed by the short- 
igs of actual performances, as he had 
ith certain earlier works. 
doubtful whether his deafness 
his composition in respect to ef- 
‘tone, for thick bass chords occur 
é early works. The slow move- 
f the “Ninth Symphony,” written at 
en he could scarcely hear an or- 
“contains some of his most ex- 
chestration ; and the variations of 
t piano sonatas are full of ethereal 
fects. Thayer and other Beethoven 
ee that, as far as his music was 
his deafness was a blessing in 
becatise it compelled him to con- 
fon creative work without the fer 
f and waste of energy involved i 
z and conducting, and because it 
his experience of life and made 
on essential values. But this 
fit which the composer himself 


By Epwarp BALLANTINE 


EDWARD BALLANTINE 


Ww Knowles Paine. 


| “Delectable Forest”; the songs, 
humorous 


| Ten Composers.” 


EDWARD BALLANTINE, noted American composer and Assist- 
ant Professor of Music at Harvard College, 
| in 1886, and received his musical training under such noted: teachers 
as Arthur Schnabel, Rudolf Ganz, Mme. Helen Hopekirk, and John 
He also studied at the Schola Cantorwm in Paris. 
Mr. Ballantine has written symphonic poems, 
| and “The Awakening of the Woods’; incidental music to Hagedorn’s 
“Lyrics from the Greek”; 
“Variations on “Mary Had a Little Lamb,’ in the Styles of 


was born in Oberlin, Ohio, 


“The Eve of St. Agnes” 


and the 


could not realize, nor could he gain satis- 


faction from it. 


Domestic Life Debarred 

HAT BEETHOVEN never found 

the domestic happiness for which he 
longed is a sad fact which entitles him to 
great sympathy; but also in this respect 
he had the refuge of composition and, even 
in the midst. of one of his most famous 
love affairs, art was recognized as a serious 
rival of the lady. In writing to his friend 
Dr. Wegeler concerning the Countess 
Guicciardi, he says: “There have been a 
few blessed moments in the last two years 
and. it is the first time that I feel marriage 
might bring happiness. Alas! She is not 
of my station—and now—it would be im- 
possible for me to marry. I must still 
bustle about most actively.” Tears have 
been shed over this affair, but the remarks 
that “marriage might bring happiness” and 
the eagerness “to bustle about most ac- 
tively” make the tears seem wasted. Later 
in the letter Beethoven says of his work: 
“Day by day I am approaching ‘the goal 
which I apprehend, but cannot describe.” 
It was not only courage that kept him go- 


ing, but also the consciousness of power 
and of joy in its exercise. 


“The Immortal Beloved” 
EETHOVEN must have suffered a 
much deeper wound from the thwart- 

ing, however it may have come about, of 
his passion for “The Immortal Beloved,” 
the unknown person to whom he wrote the 
famous love letter. But even this affair 
has its happier side, for it shows Beetho- 
ven’s capacity for the ecstacy of romantic 
emotion. In the letter he says: “Your love 
makes me at once the happiest and the un- 
happiest of men.” He was living intense- 
ly, °even if in part painfully, and under- 
going an experience which became fuel 
for great music. 

The end of this relationship did not mean 
the end of romance. Beethoven had so 
many love affairs that he may well have 
spent more time in the hopeful stages of 
courtship than in the unhappiness of dis- 
appointment, Dr. Wegeler said: “There 
never was a time when Beethoven was not 
in love, and that in the highest degree. 

He occasionally made a con- 
quest which would have been very difficult 
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Happy Sides to Beethoven's Life 


if not impossible for many an Adonis.” 


After he had suffered many heart-breaks 
he met the charming Amalie Sebald, of 
“the fascinatingly lovely singing voice,” 
and there is evidence of at least a very de- 
lightful flirtation between the two. Bee- 
thoven wrote to a friend, “Give to the 
Countess a tender yet reverential 
handgrasp, to Amalie an ardent kiss when 
no one sees us.” To Amalie herself he 
wrote: “% ... Jf the moon shines 
brighter for me this evening than the sun 
by day you will see with you the least of 
men. What dream of yours that you 
are nothing to me.” 


very 


The Brentano Incident 


HE YOUNG and ardent Bettina 
Brentano, who later became Frau 
von Arnim, left a wonderful record of her 
heart-to-heart talks with Beethoven. Some 
of this record has been questioned as to 
accuracy, but Thayer vouches for the truth 
of most of it. Bettina was born to be the 
confidante of and acted as some- 
what of an interpreter between Goethe and 
the great composer. 
Thayer tells the story of her 
with Beethoven as follows 
“One day in’ May, Becdiovin sitting at 
the pianoforte with a song just composed 
him, was surprised by a pair of 
hands being placed upon his shoulders. He 
looked up ‘gloomily,’ and he saw a beauti- 
ful young woman who, putting her mouth 
to his ear, said: ‘My name is Brentano.’ 
“Te smiled, gave her his hand without 


genius 


friendship 


before 


rising and said: “L have just made a 
beautiful song for you; do you want to 
hear it?’ 


“Thereupon he sang—raspingls . but 
transcending training and agreeabless by 
reason of the cry of passion which reacted 
on the hearer—Kennst du das Land?’ He 
asked: ‘Well, how do you like it?’ 

“She nodded. 

““Tt is beautiful, 
thusiastically, “marvelously beautifol; Vil 
sing if He sang’ it again, looked at 
her with a triumphant expression, and see- 
ing her cheeks and eyes glow, rejoiced over 
her happy approval. ‘Aha,’ said he, ‘most 
people are touched by a good thing; but 
they are not artist-natures. Artists are 
fiery; they do not weep, 

“THe then sang another song of Goethe’s, 
‘Dry not tears of eternal love.’ 

“There was a large dinner party that 
day at Franz Brentano’s and Bettina told 
Beethoven he must change his old coat for 
a better, and accompany her hither. 

““Oh, said he jokingly, ‘I have sev- 
eral good coats,’ and took her to the ward- 
robe to see them. Changing his coat, he 
went down with her to the street, but 
stopped there and said he must return 
for a moment. He came down again 
laughing with the old coat on. She re- 
monstrated; he went up again, dressed 
himself properly and went with her.” 

Must not Beethoven have been gratified 
by such glowing appreciation as she ex- 
pressed in a letter to Goethe: “When I 
saw him . . I forgot the whole world 
—as the world still vanishes when mem- 
ory recalls the scene Beethoven 
stalks far ahead of the culture of man- 
kind. Shall we ever overtake him?” And 
was he not happy when, “after dinner, 
without being asked, he sat down to the 
instrument and played long and marvel- 
ously; there was a simultaneous fermenta- 
tion in his pride and in his genius. When 
he is in such a state of exaltation his spirit 
begets the incomprehensible and his fingers 
accomplish the impossible.” 


isn’t it?’ he said en- 


again.’ 
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Was Beethoven not enjoying life when, 
as Bettina says, “He comes to me every 
day or I go to him. For this I neglect so- 
cial meetings, galleries, the theater, and 
even the Tower of St. Stephen’s. Beetho- 
ven says, ‘Ah! what do you want to see 
there? I will call for you toward even- 
ing; we will walk through the alleys of 
Schénbrunn.’ Yesterday I went with him 
to a glorious garden in full bloom, all the 
hot-beds open—the perfume was bewilder- 
ing; Beethoven stopped in the oppressive 


sunshine and said: ‘Not only because of 
their contents, but also because of their 
rhythm, Goethe’s poems have a great 


power over me, I am tuned up and stimu- 
lated to composition by this language which 
builds itself into higher orders as if 
through the work of spirits, and already 
bears in itself the mystery of the har- 
1K nies.” 
Other Fair Friends 

ESIDES serious love affairs and flirta- 
B eethoven had many friend- 
great musical talent 


tions, 
ships with women of 
and general culture. He had a keen sense 
of honor, but these friendships often 
reached an unconventional degree of inti- 
macy. The Countess Erdédy gave him 
much sympathetic admiration and practi- 
cal help, as well as “the run of the house.” 
A contemporary describes her as a “very 
beautiful, fine little woman... whose 
sole entertainment (being an invalid) is 
found in music. She plays Beethoven’s 
pieces very well and limps from one piano- 
forte to another, yet is so merry and 
friendly and good.” 

What pleasure Beethoven must have had 
in coaching the Baroness Dorothea von 
Ertmann in the playing of his composi- 
tions! She was recognized by him and 
the musical world of Vienna as being his 
greatest woman interpreter, so that he 
called her his “Dorothea-Cecilia.’ An- 
other great perférmer of his works was 
Madame Marie Bigot. Thayer relates: 
“One day she played a sonata, which he 
had just composed, in such a manner as to 
draw from him the remark: ‘That is not 
exactly the character which I wanted to 
give the piece; but go right on. If it is 
not wholly mine it is something better.’ ” 

Beethoven had a warm personal regard 
for Mme. Bigot, which was probably inno- 
cent enough, but which put her husband 
also innocently enough on his guard. 
When Beethoven wanted to take her out 
for a long drive alone, Bigot opposed it. 
Then Beethoven proposed taking the 
daughter along as a chaperon, but that 
also was refused. 

Another lady who cheered Beethoven 
with her unusual beauty and great intel- 
lectual and musical gifts was Frau Marie 
Pachler-Koschak, who came to see him 
in his forty-seventh year. According to 
her account, they were “often in each 
other’s company.” Beethoven wrote her 
two notes in pencil—one utterly illegible, 
the other in terms placing her as a player 
of his pianoforte music even higher than 
Frau von Ertmann. He wrote: “I am 
greatly delighted that you will remain an- 
other day; we will make a lot more music 

I have never yet found anybody 
who plays my compositions as well as you 
do. Not even excepting the great pianists; 
they either have nothing but technic or 
are affected. You are the true guardian 
of my intellectual offspring.” 


His Men Friends 


N YOUTH and early manhood Bee- 

thoven was rich in friendships with 
other men, while later in life, through 
the marriage of these friends or their 
removal to other places, or owing to his 
deafness and his unfortunately exacting 
ways, he was thrown largely on the 
society of men like Schindler and Holz 
who were more like admiring private 
_ secretaries than real friends. But in early 
threw the whole ardor of his na- 
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ture into his friendships as certain of his 
letters testify. His youthful friend, 
Reidha, a gifted musician, said, “We were 
united in bond like that of Orestes and 
Pylades, and were continually side by side 
in our youth.” 

Of the beginning of Beethoven’s great 
friendship for Karl Amenda, Thayer 
cuotes the following account: “After the 
completion of his theological studies, K. 
F. Amenda goes to Vienna, where he 
several times meets Beethoven at the table 
@héte, attempts to enter into conversation 
with him, but without success, since Bee- 
thoven remains very reserved. After some 
time, Amenda, who meanwhile had be- 
come music teacher at the home of 
Mozart’s widow, receives an invitation 
from a friendly family and there plays 
first violin in a quartet. 
playing, somebody turned the pages for 
him, and when he turned about at the 
finish he was frightened to see Beethoven, 
who had taken the trouble to do this and 
now withdrew with a bow. The next day 
the extremely amiable host at the evening 
party appeared and cried out: ‘What have 
you done? You have captured Beethoven's 
heart! Beethoven requests that you re- 
joice him with your company.’ Amenda, 
much pleased, hurries to Beethoven, who 
at once asks him to play with him. This 
is done, and when, after several hours, 
Amenda takes his leave, Beethoven accom- 
panies him to his quarters, where there 
was music again. As Beethoven finally 
prepared to go he said to Amenda, ‘I sup- 
pose you can accompany me?’ This is 
done, and Beethoven kept Amenda until 
evening and went with him to his home 
late at night. From that time the mutual 
visits became more and more numerous 
and the two took walks together, so that 
the people in the streets when they saw 
ene of them at once called out, ‘Where 
is the other one?’” 


The Practical Joker 


EETHOVEN’S humor kept cropping 
out so continually that it must have 
come from natural high spirits and not 
merely from a grim effort to keep smiling. 
In music his humor took on wonderfully 
original and distinguished forms, while in 
daily life it more often took the form of 
bad puns and practical jokes. His joking 
notes to Baron Zmeskall are familiar, he 
addressing his noble friend as “Music 
Count,” “Cheapest Baron,” and with other 
witty salutations. In the note which be- 
gins “My dearest Baron Muck cart- 
driver,’ he says, “I forbid you henceforth 
to rob me of the good humor into which 
I occasionally fall, for yesterday your 
Zmeskall-damanovitzian chatter made me 
melancholy. The, devil take you; I want 
more of your moral precepts for Power 
is the morality of men who loom above 
the others, and it is also mine; ... .” 

Thayer recounts a story which shows 
Beethoven’s humor and good nature in a 
delightful way. The incident took place at 
a time when Beethoven is supposed to 
have been quite’ depressed. 

“A certain musician brought to Bee- 
thoven the Pianoforte Trio, Op. 1, No. 3, 
which he had arranged for string quartet. 
Though Beethoven, no doubt, found much 
to criticize in the transcription, it seems 
to have interested him sufficiently to lead 
him to undertake a thorough remodeling 
of the score, on the cover of which he 
wrote the whimsical title: 

Arrangement of a Terzett as a 
by ng Quintet 
bs 4 Mr. Goodwill 
and from the appearance of 5 5 voices 
brought to the light of day in 5 real voices 
and lifted from the most abject Miserabilitiit 


to moderate respectability 
by Mr. Wellwisher 


August 14, 
N. B.—The original 3 voiced Quintet score 


has been sacrificed as a burnt 
gods of the Underworld. offering to the 


} Another example of Beethoven's humor 
is less altruistic. During a performance 


While he was: 


of his Quintet for pianoforte and wind 
instruments he took advantage of a long 
hold to’ begin a solo improvisation on the 
theme “and entertained himself and the 
others for a considerable space; but not 
his associates. They were displeased and 
Ramm, the oboist, even enraged. It was 
really comical to see these gentlemen wait- 
ing expectantly every moment to go on, 
continually lifting their instruments to 
their lips, then quietly putting them down 
again. At last Beethoven was satisfied 
and dropped again into the Rondo. The 
entire audience was delighted.” 


The Insatiable Reader 


GREAT RESOURCE for Beethoven 

was literature. He was moved to 
read more from an ambition to improve 
his mind than for the desire of enter- 
tainment, but for this reason he read per- 
haps with an all the more eager zest. He 
himself said, “There is no treatise which 
would easily prove too learned for me. 
Without laying the slightest claim to true 
scholarship, I have yet, from childhood on, 
endeavored to grasp the thought of the 
best and wisest of every age. Shame on 
the artist who does not think it his duty , 
to advance at least to this point in this 
respect.” 

In the April number of the Musical 
Quarterly there is an article by J. G. 
Prod’homme which gives a remarkably 
thorough and interesting account of. the 
books which Beethoven is known to have 
read. The Odyssey was his “bed-side” 
volume, and in the copy which he habitu- 
ally read there have been found more than 
fifty passages underlined by him. After 
his death his library was found to con- 
tain Plutarch’s Lives, in a badly used 
condition, which proved that its pages 
were often turned and that he carried 
his volume in his pocket while out walk- 
ing. What he thought of Goethe we saw 
in his remarks to Bettina Brentano, and to 
Goethe himself he wrote, “I live in your 
writings.” Shakespeare and Schiller were 
also favorite authors. If Beethoven spent 
so much of his time in reading, when he 
was not composing, he could not have had 
much time left in which to brood upon 
his troubles. 


The Nature Lover 


HAT BEETHOVEN loved nature is 
well known, but people may fail to 
realize that he loved nature with a pas- 
sionate delight such as may never have 
been experienced by those who pity him 
for his sufferings. He was fortunate, in 
both Bonn and Vienna, in having access 
to lovely hill country in which to take 
his countless long walks. To one young 
lady he wrote: “How joyous I am when 
I can walk amongst bushes and _ trees, 
herbs, rocks; nobody can love the country. 
as I do—since woods, trees, rocks return 
the answer which man wants to hear.” 
No more idyllic walk can be imagined 
than the one Beethoven often took out 
from the little town of Baden near Vienna 
up the Helenenthal (Valley of Helen). 
The path, nearly level, follows a beautiful, 
broad, shallow brook for four miles. 
There is no carriage road, even today no 
automobile road except out of sight on the 
cther side of the brook. The path is 
lined with ancient beeches, ‘and behind 
them on the left rise great wooded hills. 
It was of this region that Beethoven wrote 
to a friend: “When you come to the old 
ruins, think that Beethoven often lingered 
there. As you wander through the mys- 
terious fir forests, think that there Bee- 
thoven often poetized, or, as they say, 
composed.” On the cover to some music 
he jotted down the following remarks ; 
“My unhappy ears do not trouble me 
here. It seems as if in the country every 
tree said to me, ‘Holy ! Holy!’ Who can 
give complete expression to the ecstacy of 
the woods?” The first movement of the — 
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with another. With » 
labor you, shall \ 
from Haydn's hands.” _ 
Such praise must 
heart of Beethoven, and ee 
deal of it all his life. In hi 
year he wrote: “I could 
compose five times over — 
price... I ask, and aig 
lation Which he rec 
of Europe at the Congre 
1814 is a familiar story. 
not Beethoven who b 
formance of the 9th 
group of thirty of his 
the leading musical people ¢ 
in the most flattering 
could receive, implored 
his new symphony. 
\ 


Creating the “ 


HE JOY of crealted s 
garded as one of th 
human joys and who has ha 
more than Beethoven? That 
of composition often e 
labor is true; but it was a labor 
which eagaged all his . 
‘distracted him from 
was an extraordinary 


number of things if | 
revise every measure. 
been many times when 
ideas would come 
head faster than he 
down, His pupil, 
composition of the fin 
sionata: “In one of the 
which we went so far a 
not get back home 
-o’clock, he had been all 
and sometimes howl 
without — s 
. He said, A 
5 ae of the sonat: 
me!’ When we ente: a 
to the pianoforte with 
hat. I took a seat in 
soon forgot all abe 
stormed for at least 
he got up, was surprise 
said, ‘I cannot give y 
I must do some more w 
If Beethoven had 1 
and joys of a rare qu 


was enormously | 
numerous illnesses ; j 
the weakling or t 


“I have no fear ; 
meet no evil fate. ~The 
it must be freed by 


EVER has the Art of Music had so 
_ many devotees as it has at present, 
in professional as well as amateur 
_ And if increase in numbers meant 
r tionate increase in quality, we should 
‘richer than we are. But unfortun- 
in looking around me, and comparing 
y production and performance 
of the past, I fail to see any 
ion. We have very many more 
ers, but no Mozart or Beethoven; 
nany more pianists, but not a Chopin 
And not only is this so, but fal- 
abuses abound, of which it is 
t to trace the origin as to ac- 
r their wide adoption. 
devoted more than half a cen- 
e study and practice of the “king 
nents,” and, during my extended 
heard every great pianist, of 
, who has contributed to the 
of our present-day pianism 
t of them have honored me with their 
mal friendship), I venture, in the fol- 
- lines, to point out some, but not all, 
“commission of which contem- 
‘Pianists are guilty. 1 know that in 
Fi shall encounter the non-agree- 
tone, but, if I succeed in recalling 
ray sheep to the safe folds from 
have wandered, I shall have 
some service to the Art of Music, 
at will suffice for my comfort. 


Touch . 


S LOUDLY proclaimed, a few 
ago, that a “discovery” had been 
i oe matter of pianoforte touch, 
all previous methods were faulty, 
le new one was the only safe road 
iency. Much exaggerated nonsense 
outed, printed, and taught about it; 
-e most other things in modern life 
d up to a point if sufficiently 
the new gospel found many 
those who jump at any short- 
ass, or are enamoured with any- 
t looks novel and sounds quixotic. 
e “discovery” on being tested 
Its, has proved to be no discovery 
band has utterly failed to pro- 
fle pianist of the first rank. 
dod and serviceable in it is as 
ie structure of the piano, has been 
ir generations, and has been prac- 
he entire race of eminent pianists 
| a century. And what is 
nd purports to be essential is 
eeearential, if not absolutely 


Rails that the power required 
ig a key is generated in the fore- 
back tooth, that it emanates 
y or the big toe, is to harass 
them with considerations and 
trictions totally beside real re- 
Any student of ordinary in- 
> applies himself seriously to 
profits by the guidance of 
ed teacher, will find out for 
is necessary for a round, 
1 for even scales, for light 
1 required or a heavier one when 
jout troubling to acquire surgi- 
: of any kind. And for those 
ither intelligent nor studious, 
f music i is a hopeless one. 


e Wriggling Habit 
TION with the wriggling 
om right to left and back 
cular finger is holding 
ot obvious that (the keys 
t so far removed from 
being between the two 
plicated appliances, all 
urposes) it is impos- 


POET oe 
et 


By Francesco BERGER 


sible for any hand-movement to reach the 
strings when once a key has been de- 
pressed, and therefore impossible for any 
lateral motion of the hand to affect the 
quality of tone? It is different’ on the 
violin or ‘cello, for in playing on these 
the finger comes into direct contact with 
the strings, and an oscillating movement 


of hand, while retaining the pressing finger, . 


produces corresponding vibration, after the 
initial one. To imagine that any such effect 
can be produced on the piano is to “im- 
agine’ a vain thing.” 

Does an orator trouble himself about 
the derivation of the words he uses? Does 
a danseuse study anatomy? Does the 
painter worry about the ingredients that 
compose his colors? Does the novelist 
go to Birmingham to inspect the works 
where his steel pen points are manufac- 
tured? The answer to all these queries is 
an emphatic “No.” Then why should the 
pianist be the only one to be handicapped 
with how his tone is produced. Not any of 
the great pianists of the past were so hin- 
dered. They contented themselves with 
playing, and reaching the hearts of their 
hearers by judicious use of their fingers. 
Nor has a single living pianist of the front 
rank. submitted to this ridiculous mania. 


Ornaments 


LL EMBELLISHMENTS and orna- 
ments are coilectively “graces.” But, 
in modern days, the definition “grace note” 
is applied only to’a single note, always 
printed in smaller type than the rest of 
the text, to indicate that it does not form 
an integral part of the music. It might 
be omitted altogether without serious dam- 
age to the composition. Of these single 
“grace notes” there are two distinct species 
that have little in common, either in name 
or manner of performance. The “grace 
note” that has no little stroke across its 
stem is one; the “grace note” that has the 
little stroke is the other. In modern edi- 
tions this diversity is carefully observed, 
but in older ones the two are painfully con- 
founded, to the bewilderment of the per- 
former. 

The one that has no little cross stroke 
is known by the Italian name “appoggia- 
tura,” derived from the verb “appoggiare” 
(to lean against). It is felt to Jean against 
the following note, like a newspaper that 
leans against a bottle at a luncheon table. 
It never ascends, but invariably descends 
a tone or semitone, and never more, It 
is generally (but not always) provided 
with a little slur, connecting it with its 
resolving note, and generally (but not 
always) its stem is turned in the opposite 
direction to its follower, thus: 


It it also generally (but not always) 
printed as a note of half the value of the 
following one. Its modern interpretation 
does not vary from the old. In both, it 
takes unto itself half the value of the note 
that follows, whatever that one’s own 
length may be. Thus 


Ez. 2 


is played 
6-5 


It should always be played on the beat, 
neither before nor after. It sounds like a 


stepping-stone, because it is always to be 
rendered with a slight accent, to emphasize 
Thus: 


its character, 


is baits iyed 


I hope I have made this quite clear, and 
will now pass on to consider the other 
sort of “grace note.” 

As already stated, it has, or should have 
a little cross stroke through its stem, to 
distinguish it from its half-sister, and its 
Italian name is “acciaccatura.” The word 
looks formidable, but can easily be mas- 
tered if, at first, deprived of its ending 
“ura,” a common ending in Italian for 
substantives derived from verbs. “Ah- 
cheeak kah-toorah” is about as near a 
phonetic explanation of its pronunciation as 
can be given. To “acciaccare” means to 
“crush,” so that a “crushing note” is the 
literal English for this kind of “grace note.” 

Unlike its half-sister, it is to be played 
as rapidly as possible before the succeed- 
ing note, taking into itself no perceptible 
amount of time. Here we encounter one 
of several instances in which modern 
practice clashes with traditional usage. 
The modernists insist that this insignificant 
little insect shall be dignified into a quad- 
ruped by being played on the beat, instead 
of before it. This is contrary to the 
tradition which has reached us through 
centuries. 

Though I never knew Beethoven in the 
flesh, I am old enough to have studied 
under one of his most distinguished con- 
temporaries, Moscheles, who was _ his 
pupil. I cannot imagine that his method 
would differ from that of his master, 
or from his contemporaries, Czerny, 
Diabelli, Hummel, Clementi, Dussek, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Ludwig Berger; 
and I am positive that he and these did 
not teach or play the acciaccatura as 
modern pianists do. Nor did successive 
generations of pianists—Mendelssohn, 
Bennett, Liszt, Thalberg, Chopin, Field, 
Rubinstein, Biilow, Henselt, Clara Schu- 
mann and others—depart from the old 
manner. With so many great names to 


uphold a rendering, one wonders what 
authority present-day pianists can possibly 
rely upon to warrant their innovation. 

I maintain that the acciaccatura should 
be played before the beat, thus: 


Ex.6 


Its value, small though it be, should be 
taken from the preceding note, not the 
succeeding one. And this will enable the 
accent to be given om the beat. 

Some similar chjection holds in render- 
ing the “mordent.” In Bach and other old 
masters, who employ s+ and «® for this 
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ornament, I agree that its first note should 
start on the beat. 


Ex.7 


= 


should be played 
Ex.8 


i Hq H 
But modern composers do not employ 
those signs at all. They write out their 


mordents in full, so that 


Ex.9 


is correct “>; 


Obviously, here again the proper accent 
can be given only if the acciaccature be 
played before the first note of the left 
hand. 

I happen to possess an early English 
edition of Chopin’s pianoforte works. It 
is probably the first eyer published in 
England, and may, for 4 time, have been 
the only one, because Chopin was slow 
in being generally recognized as he now is, 
and publishers did not, in his early days, 
flood th rket with rival editions. This 
one washed by Wessel, who, in 
Chopin fetime, was the only important 
publisher of contemporary foreign music 
in London. It must either have been cop- 
ied from Chopin’s manuscript, or from a 
foreign edition, as there was no English 
one to serve as a model. In it, all small- 
typed notes are so laid out that their final 
note comes om the beat, thus: 


Ex.10 a 
apy 


And this is Ba how I maintain these 
ornaments should be performed, not the 


other way. How, when, and by whose 
vandal hands have these matters been 
altered ? 


I am aware that Reinecke, in his “Letters 
to a lady” on Beethoven’s Sonatas, advo- 
cates the modern fad. But, after all, one 
swallow does not denote summer; and, 
with all respect for his memory and for 
the good work he modestly did in his day, 
I cannot accept him as an authority in 
pianoforte music, good all-round musician 
though he was. 

Other instances of wrong interpretation 
by modern would-be savants could be 
quoted. They can be justified only by 
presuming that the great masters of the 
past wrote one thing and meant another. 
For had they intended their embellish- 
ments to bear modern rendering, why did 
they not write them so, as they could eas- 
ily have done? 


A Modern Vice 


HIS INTERFERENCE with the 

original text is part of the modern 
vice, which “reads into” music, as well as 
into books, meanings that composers and 
authors were quite innocent of. It is ab- 
solutely monstrous to be told, as we are 
constantly being told today, that Shake- 
speare’s language means more than his 
words convey—that there is philosophy in 
his verbs, astronomy in his substantives, 
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chronology in his adjectives. 
Hamlet greets a friend with “good morn- 
ing, old chap, how are you today?” he 
means “How do you like Ophelia’s ap- 
pearance since she has had her hair shin- 
gled?”, or when Lady Macbeth urges her 
lord and master to make short work of 
Duncan, she is hinting to him by secret 
code that there are shrimps for tea that 
day. 

And this is the sort of treatment to 
which many of the great masters of music 
are now being subjected. In Beethoven 
we are invited to detect a heart breaking 
for the love of an un-get-at-able woman; 
in Chopin we are bidden to perceive an ex- 
iled patriot’s outcry at the hard fate 
which forces him to lead a luxurious life 
in Parisian scented boudoirs, instead of 
teaching dirty little little 
girls their notes in a Polish village. 
good deal of this high-faluting 
today are responsible. It is 
they who invent some far-fetched romance, 
embody it in the text, or insist upon it in 
tcot-notes, in the hope of advertising their 
particular edition, and by its increased 
obtaining further orders from pub- 
lishers for further outrages on other 
works. And no one is @ greater sinner in 
this matter than Klindworth. In super- 
lading the original Chopin or Schumann 
he is pre-eminent. He does not hesitate 
to lay sacrilegious hands on any composer 
who happens to fall into his net, even 
venturing to “improve” Mendelssohn with 
arrogant and vulgar changes. 

To assume that past generations were all 
wrong in their interpretations, and that 
the only correct ones are those of to-day, 
is grossly impertinent and gratuitously 
misleading. By all means let us have 
modernity, for we live in the present, not 
in the past ; but before adoptin| © new, 
we require to be shown what is v with 


the old. 
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How to each Scales 


By LuLu D. Hopkins 

a SCALE playing have the pupil hold 

the hand rather high to aid the thumb 
movements and to give a full stroke for the 
weak fourth and fifth fingers. Make the 
thumb move toward the next key as soon 
as it has released any tone. That is, make 
the movement from one thumb note to the 
next a gradual progress instead of a jerk 
at the last movement. Thus, in playing 
the scale of C major: 


Bx.1 


a 
Fingers 1 z 
(thumb) 


“ 
(thumb) 


The thumb is moved from C to E while 
the second finger is on D, and from E to 
F while the third finger strikes E. After 
the thumb strikes F shift fingers onward 
over it by a motion of the whole hand so 
that the fingers may be kept in their proper 
position. First have the pupil play the 
scale slowly, gradually increasing the 
speed. The pupil should have major 
Scales and their relative minors, in thirds, 
sixths, octaves as well as the chromatic 
scales. Advanced pupils should play the 
scales through a compass of four or five 
octayes, at all degrees of power, from soft- 
est to loudest. 

The following formula 


Ex. 2 


=a 


whole whole half Whole whole Whole half 
Step step step step step step step 


of a major diatonic scale will aid in fix- 


ss ing the scale idea in mind. 


TBhe Queerest Stringed Instrument in the World 
By P. J. SEARLES 


NE TIME I went home and told my 

wife I had seen a_ balumbautujan. 
Her first reply was, “Why don’t you stop 
drinking?” When I insisted that I had 
really seen one of those things she wanted 
to call a doctor. Then I explained. It 
occurred on the Island of Guam, a tiny 
dot in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
where the native Chamorros have devel- 
oped the balumbautujan, their one con- 
tribution to the long list of musical in- 
struments of the world. 

The balumbautujan starts with a bow, 
somewhat like the long bow of old-time 
English archers, made of palo maria or 
some other supple native wood. To this 
bow, about midway between its two ends, 
is attached a half gourd or half coconut 
shell. The purpose of this appendage is 


- to enable the instrument to rest easily on 


the chest of the player as, lazily reclining, 
he pours out his melody. Across the bow 
are stretched from one to three strings, 
made of gut, or even, in inferior instru- 
ments, from vegetable fibre. The playing 


is done with a short sliver of wood or 
metal, about six inches in length, resemb- 
ling somewhat a knitting needle, It may 
cither be drawn across the strings like the 


how on the violin or may be used to pick 
the strings as with a guitar. 

Such is the balumbautujan, an ancient 
musical instrument of the Chamorros, now 
becoming rarer and rarer. Unfortunately 
the Chamorro musical faculty expired with 
this instrument. The race may, in.the far 
distant past before Guam was discovered 
by the Spanish, have had indigenous songs, 
but today absolutely nothing of the kind 
exists. When the United States seized 


the island from Spain in 1899, Spanish: 


music was in vogue, but now this has 
been supplanted by American jazz, and the 
jingle of Jt Ati’t Goin’ Rain No More and 
Bananas is heard where formerly the 
dreamy Latin waltzes sounded. The only 
survival of Spanish days is the sacred 
music, brought to the island by various 
orders of Catholic missionaries, and still to 
be heard, not only in the churches, but 
also during the religious festival proces- 
sions, and at the innumerable singing 
“novenas” heard on every possible occa- 
sion. 

Only rarely nowadays is the balumbau- 
tujan heard. But a few exist mong the 
older inhabitants, and fewer still are 
played upon. The notes are wailing and 
not always pleasant to occidental ears; the 
range is small, and tuning is unknown. 
But now and then, as the faint strains are 
heard in the midnight jungle, one’s mind 
reverts to the ancient days of barbaric 
splendor, a thousand years ago, when the 
minstrels with their balumbautujans sang 
to kings of their heroic ancestors. 


Taking Selections of Pusic for Beginners 


By FLORENCE BASCOM-PHILLIPS 


INY BEGINNERS 
enjoy music with “Papa,” “Mamma,” 
and “School” titles, but when a pupil has 
reached the teen-age, before beginning the 
study of music, adolescent psychology must 
be taken into consideration in selecting 
music. 
3eginners of that age are usually girls, 
and pieces with such titles as “June Moon- 
light,” “Summer Roses,’ “Moonlight on 
the Lake” and “Snowflake Waltz” allow the 
expression through practice music of the 
pent-up emotions of adolescent girlhood. 
To the trained musician's ear, all teach- 
ing pieces for beginners may sound very 
much alike, but to the teen-age girl music 
which awakens thoughts of flowers, moon- 


may thoroughly 


light nights, sunsets and dancing snow- 
flakes seems much more worthy of real 
effort than “silly little kid pieces.” If the 


pupil’s musical education has been neglected, 
the teacher can tactfully select pieces which 
will satisfy her emotional cravings, at the 
same time inspiring her further en- 
deavor. 


to 


In selecting music for the teen-age boy 
beginner, the boy’s love of courage, strength 
and war must guide the teacher in finding 
music with a real appeal. 

In selecting pieces either for boys or for 
girls it behooves the thoughtful teacher 
to consider the titles from the standpoint 
of the pupil’s age and mental development 
as well as from the standpoint of the 
finger exercise or reading drill the, piece 
furnishes, It will be helpful to study the 
individual's peculiar preferences and am- 
bitions. 

Very few of our pupils will ever be great 
musicians, but each one should be able to 
receive real enjoyment from his musical 
knowledge, an enjoyment whicl should not 
depend upon his reaching an advanced un- 
derstanding of music, but one which is 
a part of his training from the very be- 
ginning. Tt will help the pupils to advance 
faster, however, To this end let us brush 
up a bit on our psychology and put it into 
practice when selecting music for pupils. 


Gwo Pianos 
By FREDERICK A. FULLHARDT 


SECOND PIANO, while being an ex: 
pense, is at the same time a sound in. 
vestment returning untold dividends in the 
form of augmented success. 
For the beginner the second piano re 
mains silent until the fundamentals ar¢ 
taught. Yet later, when the little pupi’ 
has mastered that first “five-finger” waltz 
how interesting it is to have the teacher 
play along at the second piano! A charm 
is thus added to the new experience 0} 
being able to play a piece and this spiri 
of novelty and enthusiasm is easily main: 
tained. 
The second piano, in third and fourtl 
grade work, begins to manifest its par: 
ticular worth. Little touches of interpre: 
tation and phrasing may be imparted by ex 
ample on one piano without the pupil lea 
ing his keyboard, thus saving time 
energy and eliminating distraction. At thi) 
time the teacher can play counter melodie; 
at the other piano or play an accompa 
ment to the melody played by the put 
Such teaching tends to produce an earli 
digital firmness and deliberateness in 
pupil's technic, besides familiarizing 
with ensemble playing. 
Later, in fifth and sixth grade teachin 
two pianos are invaluable for acquirins 
speed. Then the spirit of competitior 
enters the field; the pupil’s pick-up 
quickened; chord playing becomes soli 
fied; the attack is sharpened; tempo preci 
sion is acquired ; and the legato becomes 
most liquefied. The pupil’s ears have becon 
so much better trained because of the con 
stant double piano playing that the differ 
ence between his playing and that of 
teacher is clearly discerned, At this tir 
too, scales become as clear as crystal : 
staccato as crisp as crackling snow. — 
the pupil slurs his notes or breaks the s 
when turning the thumb under the hai 
the unbroken scale of the teacher i 
very active reproach and brings about th 
much desired inborn determination to it 
prove. 
Advanced players appreciate best the 
calculable benefits to be derived fr 
the use of two pianos. Improvisation 
a given theme begun by the teacher 
followed by the pupil (or given 
pupil and continued by the teacher) 
of the most interesting phases of p 
study and is also of superlative bene! 
Training in transposition is enhanced, 
modulating into various tempos is m 
simple by this intensive practice. % 
All in all, the confidence eat 
ability advanced, the playing qu 
polished, and the artistry perfected by 
use of two pianos, prove beyond d 
the importance and value of such teach 


“The right relation between intellect 
the general acceptance of the term, 
musical capacity will always be 
to determine.”—Ertk BREWERTON, 


Musical Weeks 
By Giapys NATTER Fiz 
Certain weeks may well be st 

from time to time for special 

particular branch of musical 

student can have a “Fingering V 

an “Expression Week” and a_ 

Week.” During the week in ¢ 

should concentrate every energy ¢ 

one subject named. 

For “Notes Week” he should try to 
every note played at the lesson 
one, hitting it clearly and with 

degree of sound. His a 

cato Week,” by bringing | 

front should make for purit) 

of tone. This method gives a 

tion from the daily re 

and affords opportunities f 

ficient in every branch of n 
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66 OLKSONGS,” said a writer in 
a recent article, “are to music 
what nature is to life and art.” 

He then went on to say that the child 
learns unconsciously about flowers, 
birds, stars and clouds before it knows 
anything of the universe or of art. So 
is it with folksong in its relation to 
musical education, In countries where 
it is a part of the life of the people, 
children begin the study of music, in 
later years, with a rich foundation of 
beautiful melodies in their minds and 
hearts; which means that musical 
rhythms, old modes, syncopation, and 
other things that the less fortunate stu- 
dent is apt to find difficult and strange, 
are unconsciously imbibed. 

Amongst the folk music of the world, 
that of Scotland occupies an important 
place on account of its beauty, appealing 
quality and variety. There is the Low- 
land Scottish and the Celtic Scottish 
-music, very different in character, al- 
though the Lowlanders have appropri- 
ated a number of Celtic tunes which 
wandered across the border and across 
the sea from Ireland. Some of the 
Celtic music is so ancient that the im- 
agination has to travel back through 
centuries and through different lands, 
following the race in its wanderings 
from Asia, through Europe, to its dif- 
ferent settlements, some of which were 
in Austria, northwest France, Spain, 
Ireland and Scotland. 


An Exotic Museum 
JHEN LIVING in Vienna, we 
used to spend our summers in a 
little village in the heart of. great 
mountains in ‘the Talkammergut, Hal- 
statt on the Halstittersee. It was very 
primitive, built up the mountain side, 
and one hardly expected to find there a 
museum of Celtic antiquities. But there 
it was kept up by 
the government, 
which every year 
continues to ex- 
cavate and to add 
to the collection. 
Many most inter- 
esting relics of 
the race are there, 
throwing much 
light on their 
lives; bracelets, 
brooches, nec k- 
laces, instruments 
of agriculture and 
warfare, domes- 
tic utensils, and 
so on—all w-th 
the well-known 
Celtic designs. Later, in the course of 
reading, my husband discovered that 
Halstatt represented the early Iron Age 
about 400 to 800 B. C., and was an im- 
portant settlement because of the salt 
mines, and owing to its position on the 
great trade route between the Elbe and 
the Adriatic. 
This is not such a digression from 
the main subject as it seems to be, be- 
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Folksong 


Its Relation to Art Pusic 
By Mme. Heten Hopexirk 


PART I. 
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Bana Fishers’ Sea-Prayer (Scotlarid) 
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cause I wish to emphasize the fact of 
the great antiquity of much of the folk- 
music of Celtic countries, probably 
some of it influenced by the old Temp!e 
service of the Easterns. Undoubtedly 
there is a striking resemblance, as I 
shall show later, between Oriental folk- 
music and the Celtic. The Irish poet, 
Yeats, in his “Celtic Twilight” essays, 
says, “Folk art is indeed the oldest of 
the aristocracies of thought, and because 
it refuses what is passing and trivial, 


the merely clever and pretty, as cer- 2 
tainly as the vulgar and insincere, and . 
BN 


because it has gathered into itself 
the simplest and most unforgettable 
thoughts of the generations, it is the 
soil where all great art is rooted. 
Wherever it is spoken by the fireside, 
or sung by the roadside, or carved upon 
the lintel, appreciation of the arts, 
which a single mind gives unity and de- 
sign to, spreads quickly when the hour 
is come.” 


tiie 


Gaelic or Celtic 


HE LOWLAND MUSIC of Scot- 

land is so well known everywhere 
that I shall speak first of the Gaelic or 
Celtic, much of which had never been 
written down till Mrs. Kennedy Fraser 
began her wonderful work of collecting 
some years ago. This truly gifted 
woman and musician has spent her 
summers for years, since about 1906, 
in the remote islands of the Hebrides, 


: 
x 
= 
2 
. 


where music is in the hearts and con- 

stantly on the lips of the people. going © 
through many adventures to “get a = 
song” wherever she heard one could he = & 
obtained, provided she could overcome 4 
the shyness of some young fisherman. Ea 
or some old grandmother. Sometimes 5 


she would enlist the sympathies of the 
kind priest who would arrange for her 
to go out in a fishing smack, when she 


Gorvon 


, i HIGHLANDER me 

heard that some pS a A 

fisher had a par- ; apenas 

ticular song she * 

wanted. After 3 

hours, sometimes, ¢ 

when they got ac- 2 

customed to her | 
presence, sudden- 4 | 


ly: she would hear 
an exquisite loy> 
song, or other 
song, pouring out 
from the soul of 
one of the men. 
Mrs. Fraser, he- 
ing of Celtic an- 
cestry, and know- 
ing Gaelic. is em-  } 
. inently fitted for 
such work in those isles where no Eng- 
lish is spoken. She lived among the 
people, sang to them, listened to their 
songs, and became their friend, by her 
understanding, quick sympathy, and en- 
thusiasm. 

Her “Hebridean Folksongs” should be 
known by all who are interested in the 
subject. The accompaniments are very’ 
original and picturesque, suggesting the 
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environment of the songs as she heard 
them in these far-off isles, with the surge 
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and beat of the sea as the constant back-, 


ground. They have a great significance 
for musical art and the increasing knowl- 
edge of them in Great Britain is bound 
to permeate the thought and so to influ- 
ence the composers of the future. 


Milking Croon “ 
(South-west Hebrides, Scotland) 


25222522 =>—' 


Granville Bantock has used songs from 
Mrs. Fraser's books for his “Hebridean 
Symphony,” and glorious subjects they are. 
Some years ago I heard it played in 
Edinburgh by Professor Donald Francis 
Tovey’s orchestra. Before the symphony 
he discarded the conventions of symphony 
concerts and had all the songs used by 
Bantock sung with the accompaniment of 
the Clarsach—the ancient harp of the 
Gaels—by Patuffa Kennedy Fraser, 
daughter of Mrs. Fraser. The effect was 
very beautiful; and one appreciated all 
the more the masterly way in which they 
were developed in the symphony. 


To the Hem of Thy Garment I Cling (India) 


Intriguing Rhythms 
HE RHYTHMS of Celtic folksong 


are so unusual and so varied that 
anyone brought up to sing these songs, 
or even to hear them often sung, weuld 
have little trouble with rhythm or under- 
Standing of old modes when studying art 
music, aS so many students have in “cul- 
tured cities.” They present no difficulties 
to the peasant people who sing as easily in 
7/4 or 5/4 rhythms as in the simpler ones, 
and who hum tunes of their own making 
in Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian or Hypolyd- 
ian modes, all the time, quite uncon- 
sciously, In cities, music is generally re- 
garded as a luxury. To the Celt of the 
remote islands and mountain districts, it 
is a vital part of life and a necessity. For 
all their work they have songs, weaving 


songs, spinning songs, flailing songs, 
crooning songs, boating songs, songs for 
Jewish Students Lament 


laying the fire at night, and so on. And the 
departing soul used to be helped through 
the Valley of the Shadow by a deeply 
solemn and moving death croon: 


“God, the Father, with Thee in sleep. 
Jesus Christ, with Thee in sleep. 

God, the Spirit, with Thee in sleep.” 

One of the most moving experiences I 
have had was hearing Bantock’s arrange- 
ment of this for chorus sung by the Or- 
pheus Choir, when the beauty of the words 
and music and the reverent and devotional 
rendering by this unique -body of singers 
made an unforgettable impression. The 
Orpheus Choir, under the conductorship 
of Hugh Rbdberton, a man of genius and 
of rare sympathetic perception, has been' 
heard last season in the principal American 
cities, revealing an ideal of choral singing 
rarely met with. In addition to the best 
classical they sing fine arrange- 
ments of folk song at every concert, which 
have been enthusiastically appreciated by 
their audiences. Many a Scottish exile in 
listening to them has felt the old home 
calling to him and for the time has been 
back in his old croft in the islands, or 
round the glowing peat fire, where in the 
long winter evenings they gather to sing 
and recite verses about the deeds of their 
great heroes. 


works, 


When All Were Harpers 


N ANCIENT TIMES, at the great 

feasts, a harp used to be passed around, 
and the one who could not share in the 
entertaining of the company usually beat 
a quiet retreat rather than be thought un- 
musical! Many songs were improvised by 
wandering minstrels to harp accompani- 
ments, then quickly caught by the people, 
and in that way came to be handed down 
from generation to generation. The early 
kings had their harpers who sang and 
improvised on the exciting events of the 
times. The Scottish Gael has retained 
his facility in improvising verses, and one 
of their quaint customs is to visit each 
other on New Year’s night, and on the 
threshold of the house quickly invent 
verses stitable to the occasion. 

Most of the songs in the remote isles 
are sung without any instrumental accom- 
paniments, except those supplied by nature 
or the work in which the people are en- 
gaged. The boating songs have the ac- 
companiment of the oars and the swish of 
the water; the croon is sung to the rock- 
ing of the cradle, the spinning songs to 
the whirr of the wheel, and so on. In the 
Isle of Iona, often, in the long, tender twi- 
light, we listened to a quaint Jorram 
(hoating song) as a boat would return 
home, up the calm waters of the Sound. 
The delicate yet intense coloring, the still- 
ness, only broken by the song stealing 
across the water, coming nearer and nearer, 
created an atmosphere that touched one’s 
heart. The milking songs, by girlish 
voices, are very sweet and:appealing. 

In talking of Scottish music, I must not 
forget the bagpipes, although they are not 
peculiar to Scotland. Within three hun- 
dreds years they had taken the place the 
harp formerly had. Each chief of a cian 
had his piper who was a very magnificent 
person, Owned land and had a servant to 
carry his pipes. The Isle of Skye used to 
have a school for pipers, and no pupil 
was received who had not a “good ear for 
music.” Many legends are told of the 
famous Macrimmon family, celebrated as 
pipers. One member of the family was 
bold enough to enter a cave inhabited by 
the fairies, playing his pipes as he marched 
in, till the music got fainter and fainter, 
and then ceased. His friends were wait- 
ing outside for his return, when sud- 
denly his dog rushed out in great terror, 
without his master, who never returned, 
though at times a faint pipe music is 
heard, if one goes close enough to the 
entrance of the cave, 

(To be continued) 


A Fascinating Game , 
By ALice M. FIENE 


Use ordinary filing cards, four by six 
inches (you will need forty-six). Across 
the blank side of each carefully rule a 
staff in the exact center, leaving half an 
inch between the lines. This will leave 
room for three added lines and four spaces, 
both above and below the staff, allowing 
also half an inch between the leger-lines. 

Prefix a treble clef sign on the left- 
hand side of twenty-three cards, and the 
bass clef on the remaining twenty-three. 

Write but one note on each card, using 
a different line or space every time. Thus 
all notes from the third G below Middle 
C to the third F above will be represented, 
while the notes from E below Middle C 
to A above are used in both clefs. © 


a 


oe 


The leger-lines should be measured and 
ruled with as much care as the staff it- 
self. Needless to say, the cards will look 
neater if the work is done in ink. 


Granslating Practice Into Pleasure 
By LouIsE KIMBALL BAKER 


Too much stress is put on the malice 
of minutes a pupil should practice. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the case of the 
young pupil, to whom the hour a day 
is, too often, just so much time to be put 
in at the piano, what is done during that 
time being of secondary importance. 

Much of the pupil’s attitude toward this 
subjects depends on the teacher and how 
ingenious she is in making his work varied 
and interesting. 

Try making out a written plan or chart 
for the lesson, with the number of times 
each part should be practiced each day, 
and with a space for it to be checked off 
when finished. I find these records ap- 
peal to children and are convenient for’ 
future reference. 


Amber Light for Reading MNCusic 


By J. G. HINDERER 


Ir 1s a well-known fact that amber 
glasses are soothing to the eyes, many 
motor tourists using them to protect their 
vision in a blazing sun. 

Remembering the glaring white torture 
of a sub-tropical summer sun on the Mex- 
ican plateau, a district eight thousand feet 
high, with a very rare atmosphere af- 
fording little resistance to the sun, and 
the relief experienced when a pair of gog- 
gles were purchased, the writer recently 
experimented with the lighting effects in 
his studio, substituting a forty watt amber 
bulb for a white seventy-five watt light 
in a piano lamp. The same soothing effect 
was experienced, and it was also noticed 
that the amber light brought out the notes 
more clearly while subduing the glare of 
the light and sheen on the shiny white 
paper. This proved to be a distinct ad- 
vantage, making it easier to read the mu- 
sic, besides being more comfortable for 
the eyes, The amber bulbs, too, gave off 


“A lasting reputation is seldom acquired 
quickly, By the prevailing commendation 


The cards are now ae 
any other deck for playin 
to “Solitaire,” “Flinch,” 
“Authors.” The Bh 
able to invent many 

A good plan is to 
and to lend them out, 
time, to pupils in whose 
two or more members 
This will also help to” 
of brothers and sisters, ¢ 
playmates. 

If the notes are made 
cards may be used in 


teacher who has no blackboard 


ciate this. It may be 
use only the whole notes 
more cards may be ad 
ferent note values, a 

The reverse side of | 
and may be used in 
problems in scale construction, 
building, musical symbols ae ee 
as well as biographies of composers. 

(Many games of this order may 
spurchased, printed, at a very slight. 
Your dealer will be glad to tell y 
about them.—Editor’s Note.) » | 


Let us suppose that a re fgoa 
cise is part of the lesson. Impress 1 
the pupil’s mind the many things one | 
watch in order that the caer 
of any value; the hand in | 
fingers lifted quickly, the fenced bri 
down on the key like a little hammer 1 
out changing the hand position, the c 
made very even like a clock, slow 
quick motions being striven for 
times played slowly and watchft 
worth twice that number without care 
thought. Vary the same cercis 
changing accent and 
pupil to watch for i 
and he will develop 
plication and concentration. — 
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Since highway 
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ors for clear reading, m 
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reading complicated n 
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J. B. HERBERT 
T MAY be well to warn the enthusiastic 
tudent of harmony who revels in dis- 
ds essential and unessential, in chroma- 
chords of varied forms, in chords of 
dominant ninth, eleventh, and thir- 
in chords of the added sixth, aug- 
ed sixth, and diminished seventh, and 
“modulations‘to extraneous keys, and so 
th, that there is danger of neglecting 
_ study of plain, common chords and 
ing to cultivate a practical, working 
ledge of and acquaintance with the 
of the key. 
‘No state of mind is more frequent with 
} student than that of underestimating 
significance of simple triads,” says 
alter R. Spalding. “We cannot compose 
-knit music without triads, even if we 
mild wish to; they are the framework 
all our music, both simple and complex.” 
rthermore, according to Frederick Cor- 
, “The inexperienced student crams into 
“work all the beautiful chords he has 
learnt with the result of making 
ite impression at all,” 
triads, with the aid of their first 
ions, are allowed in strict counter- 
; yet a sure foundation, in cultivating 
al flowing style, and a certain skill, 
otherwise attainable, in handling the 
= concordant triads is thus given the 
lent. 
Dr. J. Humphrey Anger holds that the 
mon chord and its inversions constitute 
“foundation of the whole fabric of 
‘ical composition” and that all discords 
be regarded as modifications of con- 


Triads of the major scale are 
into two classes, Primary and 
ry. The primary triads are the 
major chords: tonic, dominant, and 
inant. The secondary triads are 
1 minor chords: supertonic, medi- 
and sub-mediant. The diminished triad, 
ubtonic, rests on the leading tone. 


‘Minor, Minor, Major, 


NAN 


Super-tonic, Mediant, Sub-dominant, 


Minor, Diminished. 


a 


Sub-mediant, Sub-tonic. 


ee primary triads may be written 
eSition. or in the first or second 
The minor and diminished tri- 
Wm appear in their second inver- 
‘All triads may be employed in the 
tversion. The chord of the sixth 
elodic smoothness to the bass and 
Jarts as well, and allows almost any 
io be doubled, but none omitted. 
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An Easy Way to Understand the Griads 


Ghe Griads Introduce Ghemselves Personally to the Self-Help Student 
By the Noted Gheory Expert, J. B. HERBERT 


“The primary are the strong. chords: 
they define and assert the key,” says John 
B, M’Ewen, English theorist. Dr. Prout 
tells us that secondary chords produce an 
effect of weakness, but may be “judiciously 
inter-mixed” with the primary triads. 

Our attention is called to the fact that 
Bach and Handel made liberal use of the 
secondary triads, while later, in the works 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, they 
were less frequently employed; and har- 
monic variety was secured more through 
the primary chords and modulation. 

“The First Noel,” an old Christmas 
Carol, contains all the triads of the major 
key. The student should analyze and 
memorize this beautiful old carol. 

Other interesting studies in triads are :— 

Old Hundredth 

Portuguese Hymn 

Missionary Chant-Zeuner 

O God our Help—Wm. Croft 

The Strife is O’er—Palestrina 
These can all be found in any standard 
collection of hymns. 

But the Triads, themselves, should ~be 
permitted to present their own claims for 
recognition, along with individual char- 
acteristics. The Tonic of course, will be 
the first to speak. 


The Tonic Triad: 

I am one of the triads of the major key. 
There are seven of us: three major, three 
minor and one diminished triad. All tri- 
ads having a perfect fifth and a major or 
minor third are called common chords and 
the common chord is the “back-bone of 
all musical construction.” 

I am the Tonic Triad, the one which 
determines the key. I have been called 
“the most important of all the Triads,” 
“the essential Triad of the scale,” “the 
Alpha and Omega of the harmonic sys- 
tem.” I can progress to every chord of 
the key and may be written in the direct 
form or inverted. Of all the Triads used 
iff the second inversion, I am the most im- 
portant, 


The Dominant Triad: 

I am the Dominant Triad, built on the 
fifth degree of the major scale, and, after 
the Tonic, the leading Triad of the key. 
[1 am called the>governing chord because 
I draw all other chords to me and because 
IT’ am more closely related to the Tonic 
than any other Triad, leading directly 
to- that chord and forming with it a per- 
fect close or cadence. No other chord 
can make a similar claim. 


The Sub-Dominant Triad: 

I am the Subdominant Triad, built on 
the fourth degree of the major scale, and, 
after the Tonic and Dominant, the next 


* in importance. 


We three major chords establish the 
character of the key and stand in close 
relation to each other. With the Tonic, 
I often form a plagal or “Amen” cadence 
at the close of a hymn tune or anthem. 
Curwen says I am the chord of seriousness, 
while the Dominant is a chord of motion, 
and the Tonic of rest. 


The Super-Tonic Triad: 

I am the Super-tonic Triad, formed 
upon the second degree of the major scale, 
and usually given the first place among 
the minor triads of the key. According 
to Franklin Peterson my first inversion 
produces a softer and richer effect than 
the Sub-dominant; and George Oakey 


calls me the “Substitutionary chord for 
the Sub-dominant.” My first inversion 
gives an approach to the close as steady 
and dignified as that secured by this rival 
chord. 


Dominant seventh—in fact, abhorred the 
latter. 


x Sub-dominant. 
xx Super-tonic, first inversion or mild Sub-dominant. 


The Sub-Mediant Triad: 


I am the Sub-Mediant Triad formed 
upon the sixth degree of the major scale, 
one of the most important of the minor 
triads. I am “useful in avoiding the mo- 
notony of too much tonic harmony.” 1 
often follow the Dominant or Dominant 
seventh, at the end of a phrase, forming 
a deceptive cadence where the Tonic is 
expected. If, as has been said, “Compo- 
sition is the art of avoiding a full close,” 
I fulfill a yery important function by thus 
serving as a temporary substitute for the 
tonic chord. 


a 1 


The Mediant Triad: 

I am the Mediant Triad formed upon the 
third degree of the major scale and called 
the weakest°of all the triads of the key. 
I am frequently found in the first inverted 
form near the end of a section or piece of 
music, to aid in forming a cadence; but 
the Dominant thirteenth now claims me, 
and I am no longer called the first inver- 
sion of the Mediant, and figured 6, but the 
Dominant thirteenth and figured 13, 


t 
«Formerly figured 6. 


The student is warned to use me spar- 
ingly, especially in the root position. As 
my first inversion (in a cadence) is classed 
by. many as a Dominant thirteenth, and 
my second inversion is seldom used, there 
is little left of which to boast. However, 
I am still found in the dignified chorale, in 
contrapuntal writing, and in the formal 
sequence. 


The Sub-Tonic Triad: 


I am the Sub-tonic Triad, formed upon 
the leading tone of the major scale. Em- 
inent theorists do not all agree to my stand- 
ing among the secondary triads of the key. 
Some still class me among the common 
chords, while others, because of my di- 
minished fifth, put me in a class by my- 
self, 

Still others insist I am nothing but the 
first inversion of the Dominant seventh 
with the fundamental omitted. If this be 
true, there is no loss without some gain, 
for, in my first inverted form I am al- 
lowed some liberties denied the second 
inversion of the Dominant seventh. In an 
approach to a cadence my first inversion 
is often used as a substitute for the second 
inversion of the Dominant seventh. It 
has always been a source of satisfaction 
to know that Handel preferred my first 
inversion to the second inversion of the 


The Minor Scale 


The major diatonic scale has remained 
fixed for about two centuries, but the 
minor existed long before the major in 
the form of the 


Ex.5 


Aeolian Minor Scale 
6 See aaa 


= 


This scale lacks the leading tone; so we 
supply it, and secure at once the 


Ex.6 


Harmonic Minor Scale | 
————— | 


ss 


Other minor scales might be mentioned, 
but the Harmonic Minor is the one upon 
which the harmony of the minor scale is 
mostly formed. 

As all progressions and cadences in the 
minor key are to a great extent similar 
to those in the major, it is needless to in- 
troduce the triads individually as we did 
in the major key. Instead they will all 
unite and tell briefly of their relationship 
to each other and. to the key. 


The Triads of the Minor Key: 

We are the triads of the minor scale in 
its harmonic form; and we can surely 
boast of a greater variety of chords than 
the major scale possesses, for two of us 
are minor, two, major, two, diminished, 
and one, augmented : 


Ex.7 


Minor, Diminished, Augmented, 


Minor, 


Major, 


Dominant, Sub-médiant, Sub-tonic. 


As in the major key, the chords of the 
Tonic, Sub-dominant and Dominant are 
the primary triads, the others being. sec- 
ondary, 

Two of the primary chords—the Tonic 
and Sub-dominant—are minor, but the 
Dominant is major. These triads may be 
used in their root position and first or sec- 
ond inversion precisely the same as in 
the major key. Every major scale has its 
relative minor beginning on the sixth de- 
gree of the major. It is Dr. Anger’s opin- 
ion that minor scales are constructed from 
the major, and that the minor is an arti- 
ficial scale. 

We are closely related to the major, and 
are well named the relative minor, for “A 
major scale and its relative minor are so 
closely bound together that they may be 
conveniently locked upon as one and the 
same thing,” says Dr. H. A. Clarke. All 
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of a major triad. In fact I seem to fit in jor Key is a mild 
more naturally as a chromatically altered on record as the ha 
chord on the first, fourth, or fifth degree Perhaps that is why 
of the major key than at home in the learned to like the « 
minor. The strict contrapuntist has no All the triads of tl 
use for me, but modern harmonists give keys have now “had t 
me quite a respectful hearing. all heartily endorse t 

In the whole tone scale I am very much Chadwick, “All the t 
in evidence. Give me a little freedom in sible to erect upon the. 
the hands of an ultra-modern writer, and the major and minor s 
I can knock out key, cadence, tune and and second inversions 
tonality. John Curwen used to call the 
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ished triads and also the Submediant, al-_ 
though a major chord, may be doubled. 

As the Mediant is the only chord of its 
kind to be found among all the triads of 
the major and minor keys, it deserves spe- 
cial mention, and should be permitted to 
speak for itself: 


the tones of the major are found in the 
relative minor, except the fifth, which, be- 
ing the leading tone, is chromatically 
raised. Our two Diminished triads may 
look and sound alike, but they are really 
two different chords. The Supertonic may 
be used occasionally in root position, for 
its fundamental is no longer the leading 
tone. Treat it very much as you do the 
Supertonic in the major key. 

The Sub-tonic on the leading tone should 


The Mediant Triad: 
I am the augmented triad, formed upon 
the third degree of the minor scale. The 


critics call me an extremely harsh and selves alone a funt 


be used in the first inversion, and receive 
treatment similar to the corresponding 
triad in the major key. 

The thirds of these minor and dimin- 


fifth. 


Helpful Rules on Learning to Finger 


HERE IS nothing more indicative of poor teaching, 

or poor learning, than a page of music all pencil- 
marked with the fingering for each note. A few simple 
rules of fingering taught to the beginner and insisted 
upon should enable the pupil to manage very well with 
only a few fingerings, indicated where exceptions occur. 

The first rule is this, to be taught to a child learning 
his first five-finger exercises; if two notes are a second 
apart, use fingers a second apart; if a third apart, use 
fingers a third apart; and so forth. For instance if you 
play D with the second finger, E should be played with 
the third finger. This is called normal, or regular finger- 
ing. This seems a very obvious thing; but I have had 
advanced pupils come for lessons complaining that they 
have always had difficulty with fingering. Explanation 
of the “normal fingering” rule surprises aud delights 
them, and, from then on half the fingering difficulties 
disappear as if by magic, 

Of course, knowledge of this rule presupposes an un- 
derstanding of the intervals by their numerical names; 
for how are we to talk about the distance from a line to 
the next line on the staff, or from C to E on the piano, 
unless we have a name by which to call that distance. 
This is learned, of course, before the child ever touches 
the piano. (It is not necessary to mention the different 
hinds of thirds, as major and minor; that is an intricate 
subject and not essential for our present needs). 

When the first rule is easily applied, comes the second 
rule; for two notes more than a fifth apart, use fingers a 
fifth apart—for the simple reason that you do not possess 
fingers a sixth or more apart! The tactile sense should 


N THESE days of broader musicianship, a knowledge 

of chords is essential to every piano student. The 
ability to read by chords instead of by separate notes is 
comparable to the ability to read by words instead of by 
letters. Besides that, the ear training, the practice in 
transposing, the increased ease in memorizing and sight 
reading gained by the following method more than repays 
the extra effort. 

The teacher begins scmewhat in this manner: 

“Suppose you were asked to play a chord beginning on 
C, what would you play?” The pupil readily plays c, e, g. 

“Now do you know you can form a chord like that 
(a note, its third and fifth) on every note in the scale? 
Suppose you do that.” The pupil then plays c, ¢ g; 
d, f, a, ete. 

“Now do that again and see if you can tell me which 
chords are major and which are minor.” Some surpris- 
ing results usually ensue for I do not think any pupil has 
heard them all right the first time, but judicious guiding 
by the teacher and listening by the pupil will bring out 
the fact that the chords formed on c, f and g, are major 
and that these notes are the first, fourth and fifth notes 
of the scale. 

“Do you think it would be the same with the G scale?” 


: ; “ 
Art depends upon economic foundations. In turn, Art, notably Music, stimulates and inspires industrial a 
progress, by creating new ambitions and new ideals, new demands. Our country at this moment is b 
parts with boundless economic prosperity, and the outlook for the present musical season is extraor¢ 


dissonant triad because of my augmented 
I am frequently formed in the ma- 
jor key by chromatically raising the fifth 


By Hors KAMMERER 


be developed by exercises in both these rules, with eyes 
shut. y 

Next come the chord rules, which are continuations 
of the first two rules. Place your fingers over the major 
triad, root position, noticing that the outside notes are a 
fifth apart, which means you use fingers a fifth apart 
for them. The inside finger falls into its normal posi- 
tion, in accordance with rule 1. Now the first inversion. 
How far are the outside notes from each other? A sixth. 
Then apply rule 2. What is the interval that comes 
next to thumb? Is it as wide as the interval that 
comes next to fifth finger? Next examine your own 
spread-out hand. The wide distance between thumb and 
second finger shows us that it would be quite easy to 
use “extended” fingering here, that is, fingers only a 
second apart playing notes a third apart. So the second 
finger is used for the middle note, while the upper part 
of the hand uses “normal fingering.” 

The second inversion is similarly reasoned out. The 
interval next to the thumb is even wider now than in 
its first inversion. It would be hardly fair to expect the 
second finger to use its extended position for an interval 
of a fourth. So the upper part of the hand uses normal 
fingering, as it did before, while the third finger takes 
the extended position on the middle note. 

It is important that the child should think of the hand 
as having an upper and lower part, that is, the thumb 
side and the little-finger side, for this conception helps 
greatly in a few years’ time when each side of the 
hand has to work independently. 

In the four-note chord, major, the notes are all so 


Practical (@hord Study 


By Marcaret F. Strow 


“No!” (usually). “All right, try it and see.” 

After finding that the major chords of G do come on 
1, 4 and 5, and remembering that the pattern for all 
scales is the same, the pupil concludes that the major 
chords always come on those three notes. Now it is time 
to explain that as songs and hymns contain principally 
these major chords he will get acquainted with them 
in all keys. He should write them out like this: 


1 IV Vv 


and play them and should also find in how many keys the 
same chord appears. Then it is time to teach him the 
different positions (1, 3, 5; 1, 3, 6; 1, 4, 6) of the one 
chord, and here the teacher must be very sure that the 
pupil does not confuse the three major chords in one key 
and the three positions of one chord. After he has written 
and played this last he may begin playing cadences— 


Mediant of a major key the “unmeaning 
chord;” and he named me the “unimpor- 
tant chord,” but the Mediant of the Ma- 


playing and writing it, and the sin 


tonic harmony whic 
tered, will be of the 
all future studies.” 
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far apart from each other that extended e 
to be used every time but once; and the pupil will 
pleasure, when he has learned the fingering, in st 
his teacher where that “once” occurs. The thi 
second use extended fingering every time, even 
interval of a’ fourth. Whenever the interval of a‘! 
occurs next to little finger, the third is used instead ¢ 
fourth finger. In fact, whenever, in three or fou 
form, the interval of a fourth comes next*to little 
the fingering is altered from its arrangement of 
positions. How often does the interval of a fourth 
next to little finger? a Sse, 
Now comes another rule. We learned of the 
from normal fingering necessary in chord playir 
“extended” fingering. There is also another — 
which the pupil will-encounter very soon in his | 
namely “contracted” fingering, the opposite of ex 
fingering, when notes a second apart are p 
some reason, by fingers a third apart, and so 
pupil will also encounter “extended” fingering 
forms in the course of his pieces. vit Gee 
Why should the teacher write, over every ‘or 
triad or four-note chord, the fingering? Why no 
the child recognize it as one of his familiar 
a certain position, and apply the fingering he has 
been taught? After all, true education consists 
ing the pupil to depend on himself, not on h 
And I know of no subject (for I have 
that is better worth being taught than music, 
better worth being taught well. ey 
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pattern. It may be necessary for him 
a few keys at first, but if possible 
play them. Caution: Be sure he know: 
ing and does not do it by ear. “3 

While he is learning to play the cade 
to analyze songs like “Swanee River” a: 
hymns, taking an old: book and writing 1 
chord underneath it. There will, of | 
that he cannot know and for the first t 
be better to mark these, but later let. him 
alone. Lg : 

Next he learns the Vz chord and sor 


good harmony book may be 
chord of the sixth and the six-four. 
apply his knowledge to the pieces an 
studying. i 

This is a bare outline of a c 
thoroughly familiarize the pupil ¥ 
chords and their use; and it can 
numerous ways. While the py 
of it immediately, it will go all 
broadening his musical ability in ey 
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HERE IS every reason to believe 
at our present civilization is on 
e eve of a greater Renaissance of 
e than that enjoyed by ancient 
or medieval Europe. We have 
d largely in the advancement 
al things, in the development of 
nd in the search for solutions to 
iny riddles of the universe in the 
of gaining greater power, luxury, 
contentment. Interest in art 
e has not kept apace with the 
given to the development ot 
discoveries and the commerciali- 
these achievements. A narrow- 
f specialization has been brought 
an aftermath of the period known 
industrial revolution: The lives of 
women have been confined to the 
of specialized tasks. 

orld was brought back with a 
s shock by that greatest of 
, the World War, to a reality 
of a more natural understand- 
destiny of man and of the 
ecessity for universal good will, 
ce and joy in right living. The 
of science and the pursuit of 
for personal gain will ever 
pty reward. 
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~ The Club Movement 


AL federations of clubs for 
id women have been formed as 
the general awakening in Amer- 
lization of the need of social and 
imanizing contacts in order to 
t the materialistic tendencies of 
hese club movements which em- 
unity projects and cultural 
have had an important effect 
of the adult population. Music 
ted many of these projects, and 
ults have been obtained. We 
sides the opinions of business, 
‘and social leaders who readily 
it good music is the greatest 
alizing and uplifting the lives 
and creed. By choosing 
iltural pursuits as motivating 
adult population is earnestly 
sate high standards of right 
is the duty of the school ad- 
to know the need of the times, 
yer instrumentalities and to. face 
‘national and world-wide im- 
¥ preparing the boys and girls 
re to envisage life and tie part 
olay as future citizens in carry- 
handed down to them by 
their all that democracy 
re is greater need today 
ting influence of good 
ools, homes, business and 
ever before. 
S said to be the greatest 
le reduction of crime. This 
bly true in raising the social 
5 of the illiterate. But 
alled educated class? Has 
yen them the power of 
a high standards of 
e wholesome use of icisure 
lu which aims merely 
iscipline the mind or to pro- 
mal preparation for personal 
filege is not following the ac- 
es of the purpose 
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of modern education. The present and 
future social, cultural and ethical attitude 
of our people depends on the vision of our 
leaders and on their ability to provide 
ways and means of materializing these 
visions. Those of our number who are 
chosen to educate the children 
greater responsibility than the lawmakers 
of our land. 

Modern education is not complete with- 
out a mass and individual development of 
an articulate, common language with which 
to express and satisfy the pent-up emo- 
tions of the people in their inherent love 
of nature and man. The surging emotions 
of an active people must be released into 
natural channels of expression. We must 
not fail to counteract the flood-tide of 
modern jazz and all that the term implies. 
We must turn again to the fountain-head 
of culture, as did the Greeks of old, and 
look to music and the fine arts to fill the 
lives of children and adults with whole- 
some “hobbies” and recreation which will 
make for deeper, fuller living. 


Importance of Music 


HE FACT is well established that 

the study of music in the public 
schools is of an importance at least equal 
to that of any other subject on the pro- 
gram. Many great teachers from Plato 
down to Dr. Eliot have declared that the 
use of good music is the greatest moving 
force in the life of a people; that the 
study of vocal and instrumental music 
develops a mental alertness and calls for 
a complex response of co-ordinated powers 
which no other subject affords. 

When we look about us and observe the 
rapt attention that is given to the per- 
foffmances of our great symphony or- 
chestras, choral societies and grand opera 
companies; when we realize the part that 
music plays in forming the life philosophy 


have a- 


of the people, through the influence of 
their own participation, or by listening 
to music re-created by the radio and re- 
producing instruments, we should pause 
and evaluate the phenomena of rhythm, 
melody, harmony and tone color in its 
relation to life, if it be jazz with its 
burlesque of the good and beautiful or 
real music with its inspiring uplift. It 
is the duty of the music supervisor and 
teacher to prove that the study and right 
use of music in school life will make an 
impermeable impression on the life of the 
school and community. This duty in- 
cludes the obligation on the music edu- 
cator not only to prepare himself to be 
an expert in the subject but also to ex- 
ploit the results of the school music activi- 
ties developed under his direction in order 
to convince his schoof superintendent and 
board of education of the value of’ music. 


Advancement for Music 


E MUST combine all active agencies 

to support our plea for more music 
in the schools. We must maintain our 
contact with the National Education Asso- 
ciation by maintaining a strong department 
of music in this Association. At Phila- 
delphia, in the 1926 meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, a plea was 
made for music by Dr. Winship of Bos- 
ton in a stirring address presented in a 
general session of the Conference. At 
Dallas, in February, 1927, the superinten- 
dents had an illuminating experience in 
attending a concert given by the great 
National High School Orchestra of two 
hundred and sixty-six players, assembled 
from thirty-eight states. 

Music was the theme of the Dallas 
meeting and a resolution was adopted 
which will go far toward making music 
the motivation of all school activities and 
in setting new standards for greater con- 
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A Justification of PCusic Study in the Schools 


sideration of’ the rightful place to which 
it belongs. It was as follows: 


We would record our full appre- 
ciation of the fine musical programs 
and art exhibits in connection with 
this convention. They are good evi- 
dence that we are rightly coming to 
regard music, art and other similar 
subjects as findamental in the educa- 
tion of American children. We re- 
commend that they be given every- 
where equal consideration and support 
with other basic subjects. 


This is an age of placing first things 
first, and in order that we may gain new 
courage and conviction in forwarding the 
project to which we have dedicated our- 
selves, Iet us remember the high place 
that music has held in the lives of all the 
ages. Plutarch tells us Of the high re- 
gard in which music edudation was held 
by the Greeks, being the most fruitful 
form of education, a process for the de- 
velopment of creative power—power . of 
expression, of initiative and of apprecia- 
tion. He said, “Whoever he be that shall 
give his mind to the study of music it 
his youth, if he meet with a musical edu- 
cation proper for the forming and regu- 
lating his inclinations, he will be sure to 
applaud and embrace that which is noble 
and generous and to rebuke and blame the 
contrary, as well in other things as in 
what belongs to music. And by that 
means he will become clear from all re- 
proachful actions, for now, having reaped 
the noblest fruit of music, he may be of 
great use, not only to himself but also 
to the commonwealth; while music teaches 
him to abstain from everything that is 
indecent, both in word and deed, and 
to observe decorum, temperance and 
regularity.” 


he Importance of Organizing for the 
Betterment of School PyCusic 


HERE ARE many agencies which 

are working for the advancement 

of the types of music education 
which are being given to the public school 
pupils in urban and rural communities. The 
great National Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference now meets biennially because of 
the growth of the underlying. sectional 
conferences which also meet biennially in 
alternate years with the national body of 
which they are a part. 

There are many strong state educational 
organizations which hold departmental ses- 
sions annually. These in turn create in- 
terest in having their members attend the 
sectional conferences of states and the 
great national meetings of school music 
supervisors. In centers of population, 
supervisors’ clubs have been organized and 
serve to maintain social and educational 
contacts which are invaluable. The super- 
visors in and about New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and other centers have or- 
ganized “In and About’ music super- 
visors’ clubs which have attracted inter- 
ested supervisors and teachers to their 


meetings from large and small communi- 
ties situated a hundred or more miles 
apart. -Study plans of common interest 
have been projected and music memory 
or study projects have been presented to 
the children in the schools of the com- 
munities represented. 

There is great need for further or- 
ganization and codperation on the part 
of the supervisors in order that the chil- 
dren in the schools may have the benefit 
of the research findings of the national 
committees and especially of the forward 
movements which come about by the ap- 
plication of general study plans developed 
for local needs. 


Prove by Doing 

r7T*HE AVERAGE music _ supervisor 

cannot justify his ‘plea for the con- 
sideration of music education in the 
schools so adroitly as many of his fellow 
educators in other fields. The supervisor 
has an up-hill fight in convincing his board 
of education or his superintendent that 
the proper study of music fills a large 


place in the lives of boys and girls. Music 
is a comparatively new subject in the 
school curriculum compared to the “tradi- 
tional” subjects. 

The music supervisor is trained in a 
“doing” process, not in a rhetorical field 
as are his fellow-school workers, and 
therefore he must prove by doing and 
exploiting the work of his pupils in order 
to obtain larger consideration of school 
time and expense for the study and appre- 
ciation of music in the schools. The in- 
creased standards in the preparation of 
the music supervisors and of the teach- 
ers who are called upon to present music 
has been recognized in the higher status 
of the musical ability of the children; and 
the time is at hand when music in the 
schools must be accorded a high place in 
the revised program: suited to the life 
preparation of the modern child. 

The music supervisor makes. a verw 
serious mistake when he becomes so 
absorbed in his own field that he pays 
little heed to the research findings. 

(Continued om page 781) 
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HAMBER MUSIC is a form of art 
that was originally intended for per- 
formance in a room or small hall, in 

contradistinction to that intended for the 
concert hall, church or opera house. In 
its instrumentation it was ordinarily made 
up of small combinations, such as trios, 
quartettes and other combinations, seldom 
going beyond, septets. 

At the time of its first appearance, 
around the seventeenth century, it was 
exclusively performed for the entertain- 
ment and amusement of patrons of the 
art, such as kings, nobles, and others who 
alone encouraged and maintained it, as 
only they had the means to do so. In 
France it was known as Musique de Cham- 
bre and in Italy as Musica di Camera, the 
terms having been derived from the room_ 
in which the concerts were held. 

In its beginning this form of music was 
quite simple, consisting of parts for two, 
three, four, five, and sometimes for even 
more instruments. The instruments used 
were usually string alone, or associated 
with one or more of the wood-winds—as 
the flute, oboe, clarinet or bassoon, or 
sometimes with the French horn. This 
last, although not of wood, still, becatise 
of the blending qualities of its tone, is fre- 
quently combined with these instruments 
and is musically regarded as a member of 
this class. In times past all forms and 
combinations for this class of music were 
performed, enjoyed and appreciated in the 
concerts given by its votaries, while, at 
the present time, the term chamber 
music, to those of the general public who 
give it any thought at all, is confined al- 
most entirely to such string combinations 
as trios and quartettes with or without 
piano, and in its other forms is prac- 
tically unknown except to the limited few 
who are interested in the subject. 


String Domination 
LTHOUGH FREQUENTLY USED 
in combinations in the early history 

of chamber music, the wood-winds have for 
a long time remained practically out of 
existence, as far as their employment in 
this manner is concerned. The strings 
have persistently and continually held the 
stage, posing as the only form of chamber 
music, without any signs of waning and 
with every expectation of keeping on in- 
definitely. In fact, it might be said that 
this form, figuratively speaking, is being 
crammed down our throats to an extent 
that to some is a ‘veritable satiety, to 
express it mildly. 

It is true that “novelties” are continually 
being announced; but to some of us it is 
ever suggestive of the story told of a fa- 
mous actor in the past, at one of our thea- 
ters, of whom it was said that he kept his 
wardrobe in a barrel. The story goes that 
this man was of a very economical turn of 
mind, and, to save expense, was prone to 
wear the same costume too long and too 
often for appearance’s sake, regardless of 
the appropriateness of the play or the oc- 
casion. 

This actor’s costuming was a source of 
despair to the manager who was unable to 
prevail upon the actor to make the suit- 
able changes for the plays given. At last 
he thought he had hit upon a plan by im- 
pressively telling the actor of a new play 
to be put on that required especial care 
in the dressing, and requested him to make 
an effort for a better appearance with an 
appropriate costume. To this the actor 
promised to comply, and hope seemed to 
be on the horizon; but when the play came 
off, to the manager’s disgust, the actor ap- 
peared with one of the old costumes, which, 
however, had not been seen for some time, 


m4 and which all hoped had been lost or 


he Place of Chamber Plusic in the 
Home, the @oncert Hall and ©heater 


By Dr. Perry Dickie 


THE ETUDE takes great pleasure in presenting Dr. Dickie’s opinion 
upon this fast developing phase of musical life in America. The litera~ 
ture of chamber music is vast and of absorbing interest. New groups 
are being formed daily. For this reason we do not wholly agree with 
Dr. Dickie’s somewhat pessimistic view of certain phases of American 
musical taste, because we see every year an enormous advance in 
wholesome musical standards in our country. 


stolen. The manager, on calling up the 
actor and reminding him of the injunc- 
tions he had given as to his dressing, re- 
ceived the reply that he, the actor, had 
turned the barrel over and taken the cos- 
tume from the bottom of the pile. 


More Variety 


Be of the similarity of charac- 
ter in so much of our chamber music, 
this episode is very suggestive, as it may 
be thought that a great many of the so- 
called “novelties” were taken from “the 
bottom of the pile,” in respect to original- 
ity of ideas or to variety. We do not 
deny but that the best of our chamber 
music (string) is usually pleasing to listen 
to, as well as instructive to the highest 
degree. Still, as even the best of friends 
wear on each other in a continuous compan- 
ionship, it cannot be expected that music 
is any exception and cannot but become 
monotonous when there is no change and 
a continual sameness going on. Granting 
the educational value of all these, we know 
by experience that we should bear in mind 
the fact that the average audience does uot 
consider concert going a course in school- 
ing, and in this we should regard also the 
dilettanti and music lovers who can be sa- 
tiated with too much of the same thing 
dinned into their ears with no change. 

There is much truth in the old saying 
that “Enough is as good as a feast.” To 
the average person, to whom the music 
of the trio or quartette of the better class 
is too technical—the one who wants 
“tunes” only—this saying applies. As a 
rule, but few of the laity have enough 
musical training to be even sufficiently ed- 
ucated in musical appreciation really to 
enjoy stich music. It might be not even 
hazardous to say that many of the laity 
who appear to understand and enjoy music 
of the higher class do so in the same man- 
ner as a person we know whose sole ap- 
preciation of a symphony concert was in 
watching the motions of the player on the 
tuumpant. 

Irom experience in playing ’cello for 
many years in string combinations, and 
with respect for the work as a most valua- 
ble form of musical mathematics, we un- 
hesitatingly grant all credit and glory to 
the educational value df the music which 
has been written by the great masters for 
tle strings. Nevertheless, one must, if 
candid and unbiased in the matter, admit 
that with all their technical value we can- 
not but characterize even the best of them 
as other than pretty and pleasing, but 
never approaching the height that is 
reached in orchestral music. The monoto- 
ny of tone quality throughout the com- 
position and the unvarying sameness, ex- 
cept either fast or slow, precludes any 
other designation to describe the above 
condition, Even when in the comparatively 
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few of these in which the monotony is 
varied by giving a part to the ’cello other 
than the “tum-tum” sawing of the base— 
while this may constitute a little change 
—nevertheless, the ever-melodic work of 
the violin is always present at other times 
in the old sameness, which, to a music 
lover of orchestral effects, acts as a 
soporific even in the most exciting at- 
tempts. 


Adding the Wood-Winds 


Wi KNOW of no string combination 
of instruments but, we _ believe, 
would be improved by the addition of one 
or more of the wood-winds, or the French 
horn. This may sound almost sacrilegious 
to the worshippers of string music; still 
we suggest a thrill to such as these, never- 
theless. The addition of at least a few, 
even occasional notes of a different timber, 
would vary what is so oftena deadly mono- 
tony. In fact, the addition of the wood- 
wind instruments gives a character to any 
string combination, by which even the 
present trios and quartettes would be 
greatly enhanced in their musical value. 

The gush over so-called chamber music 
at the present time reminds us of the story 
of Hans Christian Andersen, called the 
“Emperor’s New Clothes,” which we all 
have read in our childhood. According to 
the story, two traveling tailors came to the 
Emperor and represented to him that they 
could make him a suit of clothes out of a 
wonderful kind of cloth which would be 
invisible to all who were not wise. This 
pleased the Emperor who accepted their 
proposal; and to all appearances the tailors 
set to work on the suit. From time to 
time they were visited at their work by 
the Emperor and the members of his court 
to see how the work progressed. 

However, at no time could any one see 
anything at all, although the tailors were 
going through all the motions of their 
work, None, however, admitted that they 
could not see anything, as it would have 
been a confession on their part of a lack 
of wisdom, a thing which none of us would 
like to admit. Thus the whole thing was 
carried through, and the Emperor was no- 
tified that his clothes were finished; and 
he, desiring to show them off to his people, 
had them put on; or, in other words, the 
tailors went through the motions of put- 
ting them on, and the Emperor went out 
in the streets under a canopy for the pur- 
pose of letting his people see them. 

Everyone pretended to admire them very 
much, except one little child among the 
onlookers who, not knowing any better, 
exclaimed, “Why the Emperor has no 
clothes on at all!” The moral of this is 
that we need some little child to tell to the 
members of that cult who are in ecstacy 
over this class of music that they know 
nothing about it. 
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The Pioneer Ide 
OF COURSE, we mu 
ideas as heretical as 
cause the worshippers at the s 
cult of unpleasing sounds to 
selves from their lethargy and anath 
tize us for shattering their idols, w 
however, they will still continue » r 
ship, regardless of what we may say ¢ 1 thi 
subject until, perhaps, some new { 
starts up for them to take hold of. Per 
haps they may even admit the rauco 
saxophone into their coterie, the harnr 
of their spheres, which, however, Hea 
forbid! hae fr 
Lest we be charged, because of all w 
have said on this subject, as not being abi 
to rise higher than “tunes,” we wish 
say that in the main our practice of musi 
for many years on the oboe, ’cello, org 
and piano has been confined large 
technical work and studies, which by 
average player or “music lover” are | 
sidered to be of the dry-as-dust k 
Hence we are at home in all this, and p 
fer it to the work of the so-called n 
dious pieces. When we have had occ 
to learn these pieces, it has been as a m 
tal study, which has been possib ‘ 
of “dry” technical work done beforehan 
involving the principles contained in thi 
Our study has simply been confinec 
familiarizing ourselves with the style 
expression, by means of extemporane 
work containing the principles and | 
culties found in these “pieces.” But ne 
have we dwelt on them any more than 
absolutely necessary, as we regard any 
study as becoming monotonous, and 
to render the “pieces” distasteful. 
should do away with anything that 
be charged against us in saying that 
ber music is beyond our ability to 
stand or appreciate. bn 
All that we have said so far appli 
the ne alone in chamber mus 
for those combinations containing W 
winds, we are about sure that the ay 
person has but little, if any, kno: 
of their existence, and what they do 
is decidedly hazy, to say the least. § 
times it is even ludicrous. But in 
would say that ignorance is a be 
cuse than ignoring the subject. 


Let the “Winds” Blow — 
HE WRITER has in mind m 
combinations written by 
masters composed of various ins 
other than the string quartette alo: 
though it may have been in part for 
These contain, with one or two § 
one of the various wood-winds, s 
the flute, oboe, clarinet, basso 

horn, varied in different cor 
which have been resurrected fro 
time, only to sink again on a ight, 
bly because too often they did not 
of the type of trash to suit the g el or 

lic or were not dry enough to f 
“music lover,” self-styled. At 
time attempts are being made 
again this music. This is 
the broadcasting of wood- 
over the radio, in c 
sional playing of these in 
eral of our organiza me 
are giving positively 
The use of such 
long almost an unknow 
of our people who, | 

satisfied with the 
and wanted an r 
these could not give, d 
and desire for brass 
could accommodate then 
desire. However, when t 
of the laity can be educat 
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Chord Exercises 


“Mr. William Benes of New York City 

ibmits the following exercises for chord 
The given succession of chords 
be played up and down through two 
taves with each hand, in accordance 
the directions which he appends. 


ractice also with the left hand two 
taves below, using the fingers 5-3-1. 


4 DIRECTIONS 
1. Place the fingers over the proper 
keys. Before striking, hold the hand 
in a well-arched position, bending the 
third and fourth fingers inward, close 
to the palm of the hand. 
- 2, With the third and fourth 
5 angers thus out of the way, play the 
ord, utilizing only the first, second 
and fifth fingers. Do not bend the 
a b and fifth finger which should 
be held somewhat firm but not too 
i e. Proceed now to the successive 
rds ay rage them all alike. 
iS. Try to go from key to key with 
gliding touch. The exercises may 
played with every kind of touch, 
accato and legato, from pianissimo 
fortissimo. 
Note that the exercises deal only 
hn white keys. Through my use 
them, I have attained a marked 
parce of relaxation, also power com- 
ed with speed and ease. 


fo doubt the writer would favor the 
lication of this exercise to other posi- 
s of the three-note chord. 

ay I add that wrist relaxation will 
_ more furthered if the wrist be 
to “bob up” slightly at each 


e sonatinas indispensable to the 
st? If so, are Clementi’s sona- 
the first in order? At what 
would Sd introduce them? 
m (in what grade) would you 
roduce octave studies, and what 
k would you use? I took A. D. 
mer’s Method of Octave Playing. 
Is there not a more advanced book 
= octave studies? eo 


itinas furnish excellent material for 
-or for sight-reading, although I 
d not consider them as absolutely es- 
for every piano pupil, since their 
4 often be well-filled by studies. 
sonatinas (in F and G) by Bee- 
first in order, since they are of 
d grade. Clementi’s would not 
the third or fourth grade. I 
‘you to procure the Sonatina Album 
© 49 of the Presser Collection) 
tains the best of the classic sona- 
From these you can draw what 
post adapted to the individual pupil. 
studies should be sparsely given 
he early grades and then not at all 
dren or older persons with short 
nee they tend decidedly toward 
of the wrists. 
ool of Octave Playing (two 
d from the fourth through the 
Horvath has 12 Melodic 
Studies, Op. 43, that are a little 
mning in the fourth grade (also 
oks). More advanced is Kullak’s 
Octave Playing, consisting of 


Ghe Leachers’ Round Table 


(Conducted by 


Pror. Crarence G. Hamitton, M. A. 
PROFESSOR OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Section 1, Preliminary School, Op. 8, and 
Section II, Seven Octave Studies, Op. 48. 
I can especially recommend the latter book 
(about grades 6-7) as both melodious and 
pianistic. 


Finger Exercises 


Please suggest some books on finger 
exercises. I have considerable diffi- 
culty with the playing of arpeggios 
and rapid passages in general. I 
have tried different methods but find 
that my fingers are still clumsy. 

L. J. G. 


An old stand-by is A. Schmitt’s Pre- 
paratory Studies, Op. 16, which is a com- 
pendium of all sorts of five-finger exer- 
cises—exercises which can, by the way, be 
made trebly effective if practiced in all 
keys. 

For more expansive technical work I 
suggest Mastering the Scales and Arpeg- 
gios by James Francis Cooke. _ 

All such purely technical exercises may 
well be supplemented by velocity studies, 
such as Czerny’s Op. 299 or Berens’ Op. 61. 

Be sure that your wrists are relaxed, 
however, before practicing any of these 
exercises, since otherwise you will never 
become a fluent player howeyer hard you 
may work. 


Dotted Notes with Triplets 


In teaching Beethoven's Sonatas, 
is it correct to say that, when a dot- 
ted eighth and sixteenth occur over 
triplet eighths, the sixteenth note 
should be played with the last note 
of the triplet? I was taught to do 
this, but have since heard a different 
opinion. G. F. 


During the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the dot after a note was some- 
what variable in its value, and was 
adapted to the rhythm in which it oc- 
curred. Ordinarily, the dot was given 
more time than at present, and the follow- 
ing note was played very short. But when 
such notes were played in connection with 
triplets, the shorter note was lengthened, 
so that it came with the last note of the 
triplet. This is the case in the works of 


Handel and Bach. For instance, in this 
passage from Handel’s Harmonious Black- 
smith, the thirty-second note in the middle 
part is to be played with the third six- 
teenth: in the triplet below it: 


Later in the century, however, this lax- 
ity in the use of the dot gave .place to 
more accurate notation. Leopold’ Mozart 
(1719-1787), father of the great composer, 
invented the double dot, writing, “It would 
be well if this prolongation of the dot 
were to be made very definite and exact.” 
Not only was this invention made use of 
by his distinguished son, but in one in- 
stance W. ‘A. Mozart has employed a 
triple dot to indicate that the dotted note 
should be prolonged seven-eighth of its 
original value. 


In the works of Beethoven who, not- 
withstanding his carelessness in most 
other matters, was meticulous in his nota- 
tion, a dotted note should be given its 
strict value. In measures 5 and 6 of the 
first movement .of the Moonlight Sonata, 
Op. 27, No. 2, the melodic sixteenth notes 
should accordingly be played slightly after 
the third note of the triplet in the ac- 
companiment, thus: 


Ex. 2 


Adagio sostenuto 


Chords and Single Notes Again 


In the July Erupe I asked for lists of 
teaching pieces which combine chords in 
one hand with single notes in the other. 
ln response I have received the following 
list from Miss Theodate Stahl, of Forest 
Park, Erie, Pennsylvania, to whom I ex- 
tend the thanks of the Round Table mem- 
bers for her trouble in compiling it. 
She says: 

Just now I came across the ques- 
tion regarding chords and_ single 
notes and so am forwarding the 
names of some pieces that I have 


used and that have been very satis- 
factory throughout. 


Song of the Reaper...... Crammond 
TEES, DOVOUCN ss neo seen esses Blake 
June Morning............Calamara 
Joyous Song..ce..eees ...-Hartman 
Kitty Kittens’ Dance....... Gilbert 
TRE SOCMOn tien eiae oo on wae pe Blake 
Merry Brook... isis ewcwe ces Risher 
DIOUMARUE Pili gicales so aiee ew sles Rolfe 
In Merry Harvest Time...... Rolfe 
The Knave cf Hearts........ Paldi 
The Soldiers’ Song (Starts with both 
hands in bass)...... Steinheimer 
The Lobster Quadrille........ Paldi 
Rose Petals (exceptionally ede 
awson 

Broken Toye sesuessss Mana Zucca 


Memories of Spring Waltz,Anthony 
Impromptu Brilliant ...+Sartorio 
NOPCltue - vvsduh ys ewes ».... Slater 
In the Fern Glen.....5.. Campbell 
Song of the Ploiwman...Hartmann 
Heartsease (difficult but very 
beautiful)..Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Dancing Along .. Barnes 
The! Cate vive Maxim 
Melody Waltz .. Se wrrtn 
SUNG MOrNtNA avcveseceses Forman 
I trust that these may help “L. M. 
J.."" and should be pleased to hear 
from this teacher at any time. 


Another correspondent, Miss <A. B., 
recommends Passing Clouds by George 
Spaulding (Grade 2); and An Evening 
Concert by William Kern, Op. 46, 
(Grade 3). 


Schubert's ““Erl King” 


Ilow fast should the piano solo of 
the FBrl King be played? Should it 
be played as rapidly as the yocal 
solo? And is the part where the 
“Drl King” speaks to the child to be 
played very rapidly. M. K. 


You doubtless refer to Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of the song. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DE- 
SIGNED TO HELP THE 
TEACHER UPON QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING TO “HOW TO 
TEACH, “What ro 
TEACH,’ E&TC,, AND NOT 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS PER- 
TAINING TO MUSICAL 
THEORY, HISTORY, FTC., ALL 
OF WHICH PROPERLY BE- 
LONG TO THE “QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS DEPART- 
MENT.” FULL NAME AND 
ADDRESS MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL INQUIRIES. 


RELL LS REE LE LINE OIRO 


In any such version, the object is to 
reproduce as far as possible the atmos- 
phere intended by the composer. Natur- 
ally, therefore, the transcription should be 
played at about the same pace. 

3ut never attempt to play this, or any 
other piece, for that matter, faster than 
you are easily able; for its rhythmic 
vitality may be brought out even better 
by a capable use of accent than by mere 
rapidity. 

Adapt the pace throughout to the senti- 
ment of the words, as would the singer. 
The speed may be relaxed a little, as you 
suggest, for the wheedling tones of the 
“Erl King.” ; 

It is related that Schubert once started 
to play the accompaniment before some 
friends, but stopped abruptly in the middle, 
saying, “Let the devil play the rest, for 
i cant le 


What is Musical Talent? 


I am a boy of fifteen years, have 
taken lessons for seven years and 
love good music, particularly the 
works of the great masters. I cor- 
dially detest jazz. 

At the present time I have com- 
pleted the sixth book of Mathew’s 
Graded Course. I have also learned 
to play such pieces as Grieg’s But- 
terfly, Sibelius’ Romance in D flat, 
Chopin's Berceuse and several of 
Bach's Inventions. 

I practice two hours daily and 
wish to follow the career of a musi- 
cian, particularly that of a virtuoso, 
if possible. I am prepared to apply 
the utmost diligence and shall have 
fifteen hundred dollars yearly for 
this purpose by the time I graduate. 
My teacher avers that I have musi- 
cal temperament, but have I talent? 
That is what I wish to know. 

L. pg C. 


“Musical talent” is one of those vague 
expressions which is glibly spoken but is 
hard to define accurately. Ordinarily we 
associate it with the ability to respond to 
whatever is best in music and the ardent 
desire to express one’s thoughts and feel- 
ings through some musical medium. 

“Temperament” is often cited as the 
attribute of persons whose feelings run 
riot over their better judgment and who 
therefore play in a sentimental, over- 
wrought style. I should say that a person 
bas real musical talent when he possesses 
temperament plus the ability properly to 
control it and subject it to the dictates of 
musical taste. 

But whatever you have, whether tem- 
perament or talent or both, these must be 
regulated by hard and intelligent practice 
before they can put you firmly on the 
road that leads to virtuosity and musician- 
ship. I should have to meet you and hear 
you play before advising you in detail; 
Lut if you have a taste for the best music, 
a genuine ambition to excel as a pianist, 
and are able to practice with thoughtful- 
ness and perseverance—also if you have 
the means to take lessons from experienced 
and faithful teachers—I see no reason why 
you should not become a fine player, if 
not a virtuoso. After all, your best asset 
is a determination to succeed backed by 
the quality of stick-to-it-iveness ! 
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Waking Chose First 


Exercises Interesting 
By Maupe W. TREGASKIS 


HE DIFFICULTY and _ unpleasant- 

ness of practicing at the very outset 
of the study of music is responsible, 1 am 
sure, for the inability of many people to 
play the piano. How 
f my parents had only 
But I hated it so much 


many times we hear 
grown folks say, “ 


made me practice! 


that they did not insist’—a most natural 
attitude, it seems to me, from the point ot 
view of both the child and his parents. 


A child (especially one who likes to listen 
naturally dread the repe- 
exercises necessary 


to music) will 


titions of the be- 


first 


fore proceeding to the playing of little 
“pieces” or the still more interesting ac- 
vanced work. Sesides, the problem ot 
keeping accurate time, which is so impor- 
tant at the very beginn ing of the study of 
piano, is a difficult and irksome one to the 
children. 

In a number of the new elementary 
beoks for piano students an occasional 
accompaniment is written with the exer- 
cise. The following is an illustration: 


This is an idea, it seems to me, that 
cannot! be too highly commended. In the 
first place, the accompaniment takes the 


of the metronome which many chil- 
Moreover, the pres- 
in the room and 
practicing is an 
encouragement. Most of all, the im- 
proved musical results to young ears make 


place 
dren dislike heartily. 
ence of another person 
his participation in the 


this a most satisfactory way of getting 
past the first and worst stage of learning 
to play piano. I have found an excellent 


book of duets for beginners and have used 
it with great benefit to the children. 

A mother need have no great knowledge 
of music in order to improvise a simple 
accompaniment for each of the child’s 
first exercises, and it is a small sacrifice 
to give the time, since it is necessary only 
until the child reaches a stage a little more 
advanced, when the work, of course, be 
comes more interesting. However, it is 
of the utmost importance that the accom- 
paniment should be played in absolutely 
accurate time. 


Ghe Ghumb’s Debut 
By RicHarp HACKER 


HE THUMB is coming into its own! 

Notice, in modern works, how much 
oftener it is used than in older composi- 
tions. So get used to cavorting with it 
over the black keys, to executing a small 
dance with it around the other fingers and 
to seeing it making astonishing discoveries 
in its flights at the North and South pole: 
of the keyboard. A lifeless member of 
the hand family? Hardly! Not since 
Bach brought it to being and baptized it 
with his Fugues and Inventions! 


Stephen @ollins Foster 


Peoples Were Wade Glad Because of Him 


By Rutu 


N THE United States, July 4th stands 

foremost among out patriotic holidays 
because it commemorates the signing of 
the “Declaration of Independence,” thus 
assuring national freedom to the citizens 
of this country. 

That day also has a significance in the 
musical history of the United States, It 
marks the birth of Stephen C. Foster, an 
American ballad writer, whose reputation 


rests chiefly on his negro melodies and 
folk-songs. 
Stephen Collins Foster was born in 


Pittsburgh on July 4, 1826. A great deal 
of his youth was spent playing on the river 
banks around Pittsburgh, where he listened 
to the negro stevedores whose singing had 
an influence on his own Jater musical com- 
positions. 

Although he wrote both words and music 


for most of his songs, he never was a 
learned composer. Jlowever, his songs 
“most nearly fulfill the mission of folk- 


music in 
pianist 


America.” He became a profi- 
and was well educated and 
various subjects other than 
but “he was 
great because of his 
inborn genius for mel- 
cody, his sensitive per- 
ceptions, his innate 
tenderness and nobil- 
ity of character.” 

It was said he wrote 
text and music for 


cient 
informed on 
music, 


RosINsoNn 


over one hundred and fifty songs, but the 
two best known undoubtedly are My Old 
Kentucky Home and Old Folks at Home, 
the latter being also known as HVay Down 
Upon the Swanee Ribber. Other of his 
songs, familiar to everyone, are Uncle Ned, 
Old Black Joe and Massa’s In the Cold, 
Cold Ground. 

The citizens of Pittsburgh have not been 
unmindful of the fact that their city was 
the birthplace of this illustrious musician. 
Foster’s home on Penn Avenue has been 
preserved and contains many mementos be- 
longing to Foster and his family. His 
memory has been further honored by the 
erection of a statue representing Foster 
with a negro playing a banjo at his side. 
This statue stands in beautiful Highland 
Park, overlooking the Allegheny River. 

Foster’s life was a tragic one and lus 
death, in abject poverty in a New York 
rooming house, occurred as the result of 
an accident. After an unfortunate mar- 
riage and the death of his mother, whom 
he loved dearly, he became the victim of 
drink. Many of his songs were sold for 
any small sum that would 
buy for him a drink from 
“the cup that cheers,” but 
which for him brought no 
cheer, but only temporary 
forgetfulness. It has been 
said that “if he had erred, 
‘the light that led astray was 
light from Heaven,’ ” 


Geaching New Scales is 
By Grapys M. STEIN” ? 


HE FOLLOWING metliad has” 
successful in teaching scales 


dren. 
1 2. 3 <a 
G A 3B Cae 
5 4 3 2a 


The letters give the notes of the 
The figures above the letters give th ‘i 1 
gering for the right hand, and those 6 
the fingering for the left. : 4 

Scales written out in this way in 
back of the pupil’s exercise book pre 
any dispute concerning what scales” 
or have not been studied. Also pupils. in 
it easy to remember seales learned in 
manner. 


Stop that “Bang” 
By Assit LLEWELLYN SNODDY — 


OO MUCH cannot be said agai 
allowing a child to “bang” upon 
iano before he is ready to begin reg 
lessons, 
» “Tam sure Sara is going to be musi 
] just can’t keep her away from the pian 
How often one hears it, and with 
increasing difficulty one listens polite 
lor Sara, after the manner of her 
hangs upon the piano with the same 
she might exhibit upon a tin tub, 
having, perhaps, the added incentive © 
knowing that the piano is something w! 
can be damaged considerably if left 
the mercy of two small hands. 
But even if indifferent to the pi 
feelings Sara’s mother should consider 
harm Sara is doing to herself and the p 
she will cause her future music teae! 
For, if allowed to continue her incess 
“pecking,” Sara will develop a_ stiff- 
gered, petrified wrist action that it 4 
take her teacher months to undo, 
further,. she may acquire a lazy-mi 
desire to fumble for the notes upon | 
keyboard instead of placing them |; 
rately according to the music—a 
from which she may never recover. 
As soon as a child shows an interes’ 
music she should be led to sing and 
lowed to tap out, upon-a toy drum 
cymbals, rhythmic accompaniments to 
mother’s playing. Then, as soon s 
little hands develop sufficiently, she sl 
be taught by mother or teacher ho 
place those hands and fingers prop 
upon the keys and should be trained at ¢ 
to catch the relation between the 
the tones of the piano. But, until tha 
arrives, keep her sins from the 


* 


iotes 


Ghe Uninterrupted Pra ct 
_ Hour 
By ANNETTE M, LINGE! 


OL RE TEACHER said, “Your — 
plays well. But why can’t she 
centrate? He isn't here ten minutes. 
he’s listening to the doorbell’s ringit 
someone’s telephone conversation.” i 
The mother pondered on what she 
been told and decided to adopt a 
plan. While Anne practiced, Charle 
put on duty to answer the doorbell, a 
tell the children Anne couldn't be di 
hetween four and five in the a 
Anne did the same duties while 
Was practicing. Mother did her 
telling her friends not to 
the children's practice-hours. 
Anne and Charles ¢ now conce 
They have improved in natte 
rors and smooth playing and 
more poise in their recit 
mainly because of their abili 
minds on their music an 
audience. 


ephone 
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CLASSIC, MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY MASTER WORKS 


THE RIVER 


very clever essay in modern harmonies, with 


spheric effects. Grade 5. 
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SULLA MORTE D’UN EROE 


mous number see another page of this issue. Originally for piano solo,this movement is still mor 
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W. BERWALD 


In the true classic vein. Grade 3. 
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Ped. simile 


GASTON BERNHEIMER, Op. 24, No. 1 
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PAUVRE PIERROT 


POOR PIERROT! 


ERNEST GILLET 


By ont of the most.popv lar of modern French writers. 


LAMENTO 


= 


Grade 3, 


Andante con moto M.M.e 
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AS THE ARTISTS DO (; ) 
de |Z ILA ee 


PLAYS ONLY THE “~ 


For over twenty years of success and acclaim, such as but few 


pianists have ever enjoyed, the great de Pachmann has used only 


the Baldwin. (| The magic of his marvelous hands, featured in rs 
pearly, rippling runs and pastels of gossamer beauty, has ever been 
revealed through the intimately responsive action and beautiful tone 


of this chosen piano of the artists. (| As de Pachmann says— “it cries 
when I feel like crying, it sings joyfully when I feel like singing. 
It responds—like a human being—to every mood. I love the 
Baldwin Piano.” (Should not such a sentiment impel you to hear 
the Baldwin piano itself? Call on any Baldwin dealer and let him 

‘show you the beautiful grands, uprights, players and reproducers 
that represent the height of piano artistry. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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In the Field of Piano leaching: 


EIS ES ESE ES LE LE LTS 


Op eens Book | sum ‘The Best Piano | First ree at the 
School for the Pianoforte, Vol. 1 I YY Re Method ] Know” Piano 


By Theodore Presser ine ee sha Se By John M, Williams 
a > 
HE immense popularity of this first world-famed _pianist-states- OHN = pad petri ee bebe! bis 
instruction book is due to the in} after a careful exam- ape oe progressite bag 
fact that it enables the teacher to ination of the master work upes, Henin ee ort mak, Be 
obtain readily excellent results with of Dr. William Mason oy nag TOR ee oe cea 
young beginners, The first work is Wiese of dy andl ee eat etic eaten 
presented in the “first reader” style “Your ‘Touch and Tech- 7 ¥, Be 

: ae iat: “ This is a progressive and modern 
with large notes and the rudiments nic is the» best piano beginner's book, embodying excel- 
are clearly explained. The pupil is method which I know and I congratulate you lent ideas, among which are avoid- 

soon playing little pieces, as well as on, being the author of so masterly a work.” A t . 
attractive little duets with the teacher. ing teaching of anything that has 
Despite nena wumiatiaands: GE Tehia L!8SZT, GABRILOWITSCH, JOSEFFY, to be unlearned and the introduc- 
be ES Sank: a hak Rove beewunsta and scores of great pianists and teach- tion from the beginning of the 
‘he weft pet. ae on th 5 ncobdeatrs, ers, have praised this distinctive and origi- bass clef and phrasing. The book 
Su e indication "of Preual Teeies nal technical system in the strongest terms. proceeds into elementary scile and 
- 2 ane 5 This, perhaps, is the highest achievement in pedal work and favorite melodies 
Price, $1.00 American musical educational work, h are pe of th utilized to hold the in- 
; terest of the “young pianist in the 


wee TOUCH AND TECHNIC making.” Price, $1.00. 
SELECTED CZERNY ‘STUDIES COMPLETE SCHOOL of TECHNIC IN FOUR VOLUMES 


Selected, Edited and Arranged in | By I. Philipp Price, $2.00 By Dr. William Mason BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS FIRST GRADE STUDIES 
Progressive Order by Emil Lieb- | '[‘HIS volume stands so high in Vol.1. Two-Finger Exercises By John M, Williams Price, $1.00 | pyr. A, Bugbee Price, 80 Cen! 
ling. -In Three Books. piano literature that we might (School of Touch) "Tas is a very practical and con- es a 
Price, $1.00 Each | well term it “celebrated.” It is a Vol. 2. Complete School of Scales cise instruction book and teach- PERHAPS the reason this 
THE ; i faterial writ- | Compendium of modern technic, ex- (School for Brilliant Passages) ers will find it particularly suitable studies has been so successf 
I te ; to be ab- | haustive in all details, including Vol. 3. Complete School of Arpeggios for older boys and girls, as well as | i8 because from the very 
lute rd teachers | @ll forms of finger exercises, scales, (Passage School) for adults. It begins with both | ginning almost, they are so 
pupils to. fol- chords and arpeggios, double notes, Vol. 4, School of Octaves and Bravura clefs’ and while advantenient is |}. Uke pieces i take to 
actice Czerny | octaves, trills, tremolo, glissando Price, $1.00 Each Volume rapidly made into the playing of instinctively and practice them wi 
ttain to produce | 2nd bravura. Not only through THIS. work represents the basis of the ar- favorite songs and attractive piano | &teat zest. These are true fir 
as ed ability. The | one’s student days but through his tistic and technical success of numerous pieces, this is done without a grade studies and they may | 
¥ si a Emil Lieb. | entire career, this work will be famous pupils of Dr. Mason and countless undue jumps in_ technical diff. used after the first few rudiment: 
f +these three svol- found excellent for daily practice, disciples. The system requires no _ special culty. ———_ explanations that the teacher sl 
th of all Czerny’s It makes possible real achievement training course to understand. It is self- TUNES FOR TINY TOTS give the beginner. 2 " 
and carefully arranged in pianistic art. explanatory. Dr. William Mason realized By John M, Williams 2, 
progressive order. The eee that the a noseute Fromainary ee Price, 75 Cents SUTOR’S NOTE SPELLING 
can be introduced was needed in combination with his Touc F 
wi the pupil advanced in the FIRST STUDIES and Technic, and for this reason he was in Te oa ie ae ee By Se ane 
second grade. IN OCTAVE PLAYING constant collaboration with W. S. B. paratory grade i the usual instrue- 'T HIS book teaches: begin 
oo By Theodore Presser Mathews in the preparation of the original t thod hepinner’s bole Mit musical notation through | 
Price, 80 Cents issue of the ten grades of the ion method or begi medium of —— ee spell 
: ’ begins with both clefs and intro- Child 
MASTERING THE SCALES AND W ITH little tots the matter of duces one by one the keys on the exercises, ‘ ild leer 
ARPEGGIOS gee te ode aaa te be STANDARD GRADED COURSE OF piano above and below middle C. rotation through ib ‘forming 
_ 3 F " saved unti eir hands are larger, 
pace free ee $1.50 but with pupils a trifle older, oc- STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE NEW RHYMES YMES AND TUNES potas ae age’ ~ 
her who would develop taves shouN be presented as soon IN TEN GRADES (Ten pa Ry H. L. Cramm Price, 75 Cents \ od tee ettera ig 
ts of which they might | 2S. Possible and this selection of Price, $1.00 Each WE h d hethousanduine used 18 RAMEE 
, andianidente achs nae octave | studies makes this _ pos- HE “St EPEAT C: fh u Amare s an ey . 
§ real keyboard ability can- sible in the third grade. The ak endan raded Course 2 Stud- i ae A =e pi: Le 
t - too much attention to the | Proper, practice of octave playing M oe ecareally co ee by Wi. Ske chased by piano teachers through- 
he Of Bi aie and arpeggios. This not only gives a flexible wrist and athews and Theodore Presser, is the orig- out the country, gives it a sales | EYE, EAR AND 
siasitine vaeltniecete. te 1 forearm, but also strengthens the inal in its field and it consists of standard record that is nothing short of as- By Mathilde Bilbro 
s ing ne is a complete fingers to a remarkable extent, so etudes and studies, selected from the best tounding. It starts right out with 


and practical system for this im- d little duet: 
I peerhetcats 5 ; that Ae CoM ent . composers and arranged in progressive or- very simple pieces and little duets 
at bra oe F of _Diano study, NEA aon fp ayers always der for the purpose of giving teachers the in both clefs, to teach the children Ts bie Brey furnishes 
seat aktathabe, hicicee a best material with which to introduce stu- the notes of the staff and at the | _ a re a aaa 
and artist c oe wae, Tt Bente ne ieee keyboard, and develop guide Hime ive develops Mythicieieee ia ay csibieg al ' 
and artist Be so TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES them into creditable pianists. By diligent ing. This is an excellent accessory the be bean sain 
nA tea hae Feaf pacadae xt FOR ACQUIRING CERTAINTY eg » the eos course the pupil can - arad Sye) PATE: of elementary in- ee y — eye and ci 
riginal fe: cag Bet cage in eae Sartorio ein $1. aa highesmcieeteed of viene The ton FS aS BILBRO’S . musical ear. 
wor k, many teachers have x are many who nee technic and musicianship is developed THE MUSI SCRAP 
at! rie s' s ith 
Pes (oe sec ese bik ae biinty Woes ‘aad ns, ser : minimum of trouble by this Sonne which By uae — (¥ : 
ol: , ps gives pt eal orements ove the eee’ and ee ie serene ‘America’s most outstand- et Ay Sg 75 oy ee By HB. te a 
ion for the formation all scales, these int ate grade st ‘ t 7 
major and minor ; aay all Saar ih nded to hela "along these. Hines: The “Standard Graded Course” Is Un- A musical fomrendian a mall —. HIS is an out and 
are explained in the complete ar- | They consist largely of arpeggio ceasingly Re-edited, Revised and Kept Up- pils. It is printed with large notes garten method, 
peggio work, There are many studies, octaves and various inter- to-Date by Renowned Teaching Experts, In- and because the bass clef is not in- clefs and very engagi 
notes and bits of historical infor- | vals. The pupil in the third grade cluding Famous Virtuosi of the Piano. troduced immediately, the little pu- | ing the pupil with 
mation th at give the pupil a com- given these studies is certain to IT IS ALWAYS THE LAST WORD IN pils are early pleased with little | of music and the 
plete understanding of the develop- move about the keyboard more se- THE MOST SENSIBLE, PROGRES.- nieces that they can play with both notes upon the st 
se of the scales, Wee curely. SIVE TEACHING MATERIAL. fands in the treble clef. board position. 
Attractive Piano Solos that Enjoy Wide Popularity as Teaching Pieces H 
Catalog vid VERY FIRST PIECES Cablby GRADE TWO AND A HALF Cale: FOURTH GRADE 
11876 The ae Pe eR ee ee Cc. W. 2 pee $050 No. Title Composer Price No. Title 
Binh’ Daley heise ee Geomt ae auldine ‘35 | 12916 The Soldier’s Song.. ++.Sidney Steinheimer $0.25 | 23048 Sea Gardens... ++ Gaines ++ ean Fra 
9629 Dance of the Fairy Queen---...... Sree, Bagchee "gg | 12090 Cheerfulness .. 0. oc. e essa eveess’ Daniel Rowe 25 | 18737 Moon: Dawn ©... .deneses'< su nabass 
. 7687 Waltz of the Flower Fairies........ Marie Crosby BY 7014 Hungary, Rhapsodie “Mignonne.. 
FIRST GRADE 17720 Salute to the Colors, March....Bert R. Anthony .40 | 19366 Spring in Spain, «4:40. Edward El 
7110 The Haunt of the Fairies........... Horie Crosby 25 18409 Forest Nymph.........+... .. Preston Ware prem i 
UE Bae Tiny Walls oc). cake. ees alt aches 225 asus Zhe Juggler... 6... seseeeese Ralph H. Pendleton  .30 | 18483 Adoration... ...-e.eereceeerss «+ Mele i 
tetes Song of the Drunt...ss nese «40 Anna P. Risher 25 | “@pe2 Pa cian settee eet e ee ee eens eS a -_Kern ae 18455 The Country Band, Characters. — 
6380 pee lg Bridge pe RES 5 » bog pad 33 oe Rok Roy, March ceteeees te «Bert R. Anthony 30 18462 Thoughts at Sanoie\c,.. ee a 
8400 The Contented Bird. ...-Daniel Rowe 25 yeh 2 Mountain Pittk. vie ss+0 09.1000, L, Spaulding +30 
5786 Sing, Robin Sing.. 7eo. L. Spaulding 30 ay Day....... seseeeeeenree ed. G. Rathbun 30 
zest Ae i Dance «..L. A, Bugbee 25 
6482 Airy Fairies... ..Geo. L. Spaulding 30 THIRD GRADE 
6572 Playful Kittens, cscs cecceceecns nee Paul Lawson os 119497 °-A. Dream. Song R. R.F 35 THEODORE 
5009 Bicycle Galop sssssssssevevssseses-Kard Bechter ‘39 | S805 Memories, of Spring. ..vvs.vvus Bert Ry Anthony “40 PRESSER CO 
, A pel = we 22 wayin 
16596 ‘The Big Base ‘Singers2000220200002. Walter Rovfe 28 | 11822 Tapat “abiliary, Mardhcccccccce- Ph pe * 
Si ee 7 952 No Surrender, March........++- R. S. Morrison 140 
SE BF coniighs Revels. ..+.. DD uA ees heen Carl Andre -50 DIRECT MAI. GERVICE, 
3598 Giants. i cavern cicupew «+++.James H, Rogers 35 
Case Sa 14996 Yellow Butterflies, Waltz.....Matille Loeb-Evans 40 On Everything in Music 
2 aptain Kidd......... supsDerothy Gaynor Blake 30 4584 On the Lake Frederick A, Willi 35 
roe i$ 9 Chief ‘oo Strickland 25 3860 Two Flowers .......... so eda Carl Koelling 30 Publications 
oyous Song.........+ rits Hartmann  .25_ | 18528 Wing Foo......:.:sccccccccceccs % 
4320 The Song of the Katydid....00.0., pC. Kerm 25 | 17919 Bobolink Polka... Bae ederim 35 | 1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
OOO eee Saree .++-Paul Lawson 2 7101 Tris, Inter aa oe £ if c 
red . 074 i axe>irebeke to N. Louise Wright .20 6638 Valse Venere uses CIIIIT tentang < PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
226 Ripples, Valsctte.........00sse0s000 Paul Lawson 25 18949 Dance of the Rosebuds..........-Frederick Keats 135 
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This booklet shows full 
page portions of some of 
the finest piano teaching 
pieces available. Every 


-piano teacher should have 


a copy. 


and Teachers 


of Singing 


a SEND FOR EITHER OR BOTH OF THESE 


This 
Booklet 
which 
will be 

sent Free 
on Request 
Contains 
Generous 
Portions 
of 
Fifteen 
Excellent 
Songs 


SPECIMENS 


COMPLETE TEXT’ AND MUSIC 
PORTIONS OF DELIGHTFUL 
VOCAL NUMDERS FOR 
RECITAL O8 TEACPONG UE 
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Here is 
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Sacred 
Songs. 
Large 


of 


Duets. 


Free to 
Those 
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a Booklet 
a Great Aid 
in Selecting 
It Contains 

Thematics 
_12 Sacred 

Solos and 


3 Sacred 


Gladly Sent 


Interested 


Already the Sensation of the 
Vocal World 


THE BEGINNER’S VOICE BOOK 


By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Dedicated to Tito Schipa 
Price, $3.00 


ERE at last is a vocal book 

that may be used with any 
method, a book that is founded 
upon long experience, rare scien- 
tific research and topped by the 
reputation of the author as the 
teacher of some of the world’s 
most celebrated singers. 

It is both distinctive and “fool 
proof” throughout. It is the first 
vocal beginner’s book to intro- 
duce systematically in the sim- 
plest possible form a means of 
getting a grasp upon the ele- 
ments of music itself, — some- 
thing that is neglected in 90 To 
of most vocal training. 

This is a book Ahad for 
year in and year out use by practical teachers who must 
depend upon such a result-producing book for their per- 
sonal incomes. 

Naturally, it has been met with acclaim by foremost 
teachers everywhere. 

AUTHORITATIVE COMMENT ON THE ‘BEGINNER'S 

VOICE BOOK” 


It is a marvel of progressive clearness and efficiency. 
Homer Henley, San Francisco, Calif. 
Beginners and students in the development of the human voice will find 
it a great aid in their’ work. 
Sigmund G. Bauer, In the Birmingham News, Birmingham, Ala. 
It is igh comprehensive and practical. 
H. M. Fuhr, Director, Hastings College, Conservatory of Music 


It puts in pe concise, lucid and convincing language all that store 
of knowledge of the voice of which Mr. Proschowski is so eminently 
master. The Music News, Chicago, Ill. 
I find it the most practical and sane work on the art of singing I have 
ever seen. The addition of the rudiments of music is a most practical 
thing in this era of hurried preparation. 

Herbert Wall, School of Fine Arts, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 


It is a masterly book in every respect. The work as outlined makes it a 


Frantz PRoscHowskI 


Vocal Advisor of many widely 
acclaimed singers 


pleasure to learn the fundamental principles of singing. 
Wm. James Work, 


Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTGY- 


New! 


FAVORITE SONGS 
OF THE PEOPLE 


SCHOOL, HOME AND COMMUNITY SONGS 
AND CHORUSES 
OLD AND NEW FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Price, only 20 cents a copy 
Special Low Prices on Quantities 


OR so compact a book, it is one of the most compre- 
t hensive ever compiled. It includes all the favorites, old 
and new, sacred and secular, grave and gay, such as will 
appeal to all, and also some numbers not found in other 
collections. While the entire book is adapted for unison 
singing, many of the numbers are so arranged that they 
may be sung in four-part harmony, or in. some cases in 
two-part harmony. This book is regularly engraved in 
small octavo size, not set up in type. This is a great gain 
in clarity and in the general appearance of the printed 
page. 


1712-1714 
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Himalayan Sketches 


Price, $1.25 


By LILY STRICKLAND 


N this new volume of 
five characteristic pieces 
the composer has endeav- 
ored to put into Western 
notation the East Indian 
Hill music in its varied 
moods. Alternately bold 
and animated, wistful and 
illusive, the unusual scale 
modes, the eternal minor 
effect and the almost hyp- 
notic monotony of the 
themes make up the 
very essence of musical 
Orientalism. In all of these numbers the com- 
poser has employed authentic East Indian themes. 
A valuable program novelty. 


The Very Fir: First Pieces 
Played on the Keyboard 


By N. LOUISE WRIGHT Price, 50 cents 


HIS attractive little 

book of eleven short, 
delightful, easy pieces is a 
fine adjunct to any first 
instructor or kindergarten 
course. Here the teacher 
has material to satisfy the 
desire of young beginners 
ores to “play something” al- 
most immediately after 
their hands have been 
placed upon the keys of 
the piano. The pleasing 
little verses following the 
melodies and rhythms of the pieces enhance 
their value with young ung players. 


Very FIRST PIECES 


PLAYED Of) THE a EN 


BY 


Teaching Mu Music and 
Making It Pay 


By DORON K. ANTRIM Price, $1.50 


ge oceans every music teacher will get 
many times the price of this book, if he 
reads it, studies and utilizes even one of the 
many paragraphs in the book, suggesting busi- 
ness and advertising procedures for the music 
teacher. Some of the chapter headings are: 
“Where to Locate,” “Getting Started,” “Prices 
for Lessons,” “How to Get Pupils,” “Some Fun- 
damentals of Advertising,” “How to Retain 
Pupils,” etc., etc. This work is cloth bound and 
is a substantially prepared volume that will stand 
the wearing use of constant reference to it. 


Be Sure to Get a Copy 
of This Latest “Piano 
Solo Success t= 


It is Everything— 
Melodious—Rhythmical— 
Romantic—Dramatic— 
Novel—Pleasing— 


Pit VY 
Entertaining. Vs 
JUST OUT ot, & LS 
AND A <) SX a © 
pic << ue Ne 

gs 


Musical Plays 
and Operettas. 


We have just issued a booklet 
describing a fine lot of bright, en- 
tertaining musica] plays and oper- 
ettas. ou may have it for the 
asking. We can supply practically 
all published works along this line. 


ee 
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What Will 


Clhe Future 
bring Her 


Svevr 


/ 


ILL she be the charming woman you dream of now 
Will she radiate joy and success? Or will happin | 
pass her by? You can answer these questions with j) 
piano. Give her a piano and you give her the key to Charm and Culture, Pop 
and Happiness. Give her a piano and some day you will be even prouder of I 
than you are now. 

You cannot start too soon. These early years are so important. As a Mother j 
owe her this opportunity. Do not let her youth slip by without musical i 
which is so essential to the modern girl. When you plan her future, plan to give 
a piano, for half the secret of charm lies in musical proficiency. Ifyou fail to p 
it, some day she will ask you why. 


A Social and Moral Advantage piano than ever before. New m 1 
The Piano is the keystone of the Ameri- of instruction make it possible ¢ 
can Home. For a hundred years it has and pleasantly to acquire this env 


supplied men and women with finer ability. 
PP [ 


“Every Mother and Father who are blessed elements of clean living. Identified as it Write us today about this new me 
with children have not fulfilled their parental is with the best in social and moral’ prog- of learning to play the piano; also 
duty if they permit their children to grow into ress, it should be early associated with send you several interesting folders L 
maturity without a definite amount of study the lives of your sons and daughters. the piano, the basic musical 

at the piano, the basic instrument of all music Quicker Methods of Learning the Piano National Piano Manufacturers 

and the door to musical appreciation.” Today it is easier to learn to play the 247 Park Avenue 


Mrs, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, President, 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
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OUTSTANDING VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL NOVELTIES 
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Languorously but not too slowly 


fra-grant lips pressed close 
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DANCE OF THE ROSEBUDS 


FREDERICK KEATS 
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Adagio 
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DU BIST WIE EINE BLUME 


Susanne Oldberg, will be found on another page of this issue. 


THOU RT LIKE UNTO A FLOWER 


HEINE 
English version by 
NATALIA MACFKFARREN 


An analysis of this song, by 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN © 
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1 ETUDE 


Educational Study Notes on Music 


in this Etude 
By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


se Dance, by Montague Ewing. 
little dance transports one, in the twink- 
of an eye, to Chinatown with its color, noise 
| Orientalism. Mr, Ewing, the English com- 
whose _ piano pieces are world-famous, ob- 
the Chinese eftect: (1) by the old, familiar 
ice of “perfect” fourths and perfect (or 
mpty”) fifths; (2) by staccato passages remin- 
nt of the tom-tom; and (3) by the introduc- 
of dissonant interval such as major seconds, 
enths and ninths. 
<- age this description of how Mr. Ewing 
d his effects sounds too technical, too hard 
rasp. However, the subject of Intervals ‘is 
} of the miost interesting and important con- 
io in early music study, 
HN measures like 19 and 20 let the first beat in 
be sforzando (strongly accented). 
e rhythm of this dance must be made not 
¥ steady but also absolutely monotonous. The 
ie-variation known as rubato is not favored in 
Orient, where life itself, is unvaried except 
nm occasional war. 


scination Waltz, by Wm. H. Buckley. 
n the left-hand part of the first two measures 
le waltz proper, notice that the upper note 
‘dotted half (3 beats) and the lewer only a 
(2 beats). Do not, therefore, play both 


would be well for the pupil—and teacher—to 
sé out a little chart of each piece studied, simi- 
to the following, for in this way one gets a 
'S§ eye view of the sectional divisions of the 
position and the tonality (keys employed). 
€ is such a chart for Fascination Waltz: 


oduction: 16 measures 

tion A’: 64 measures (.\-flat) 

rlude: 4 measures (dominant of D-flat) 
ction B: 32 measures (D-flat) 

Section A”: 40 measures (A-flat) 


course many pieces have no “Interlude” 
veen the sections, in which case that column 
1 be left out of the chart. Also some com- 
itions have Codas or Codettas and in that 
Ht an extra column could be added at the end. 


: Chase, by Frank H. Grey. 


v engaging composition, from the suite, 
ovies, of which The Villain and The 
have already made their appearance in 


to yourself the tall handsome hero, 
gloriously along on his horse, to rescue 
leroine who (how did you guess?) is at this 
“moment in the ‘clutches’ of the villain. 
“Grey really does conjure up some such scene, 
his rushing sixteenth notes and his staccato 


is good “thumb under” practice in_some 
ecasional chromatic passages in The Chase, 
| will benefit the careful student 
first and last sections of this composi- 
ive to get the feeling of the long phrases— 
in the middle section be sure that your stac- 
4s actively “‘on the job.” The composer very 
left sixteenths out of the middle section to 
at extent, and thus this section is in fine 
ast to the remainder of the piece. 
ke measures 9 and 10 mezzo-forte, amd meas- 
Wi and 12 meszo-piano. Then mezzo-forte 
measure 13, and a steady crescendo 
to the f at the return of theme one. 


ht of Springtime, by Walter Rolfe. 
Rolfe’s Flight of Springtime will be im- 

¥ enjoyed, because it fits the hands so well. 
Mgerings 1-2-3-4-5, and 5-4-3-2-1, are the 
wn, and Mr. Rolfe has successfully 
d them into this composition without, 
ing the result sound too simple 


tary, is . 4 
e 27 the first note in the right hand 
the thumb, and the next by the third 


ity scheme of the piece consists of 
; major, D minor, and F major. 


by M. Arnold. 


inic builder, and exceptionally fine 
work, It should be Gaved with ab- 
tion of wrists and arms. In a meas- 
where one hand is legato and the 
the player must be at pains to 
between the two effects. 
ond section bothers the young student, 
one-AND-two-AND, and watch the 
ppear into thin air. 
is pronounced HU-MOR-ESK. 
ous piece of this type ever written 
que by Dyofik (DVOR-SHAHK). 


Harl McDonald. 
yy of Mr. McDonald’s work has 
4 commented upon in these columns 


4 qu 


is splendidly descriptive, inter- 
. You know, modern musical 
almost without a struggle into 
lasses: they are either interestingly 
oppressively modern—and we are glad 
place Mr. McDonald’s piece in the 


eleven measures are virtually the In- 
B, and from their nature might be writ- 
ut any signature. Then, in measure 
theme enters in G major and_ is 
loped “and manipulated th-ough 
sure Somehow the virility of 


Mr. McDonald's style is like the Russian com- 
poser, Borodin, and the way in which . climaxes 
are attained in The River reminds one of por- 
tions of Borodin’s Au Couvent. Of course it 
goes without saying that Mr. MeDonald is much 
mote modern and daring*than the Russian com- 
poser, who died in 1887—a good forty years ago. 
_ Measures 17-19 are very lovely indeed, with the 
fine modulation to A-flat. 
__ Features of this composition to which we would 
like to call your especial attention are the pedal 
points (notes sustained against a series of simi- 
lar and_ foreign harmonies), The whole notes 
A and B in the Introduction are excellent pedal 
points; and then in measures 11-16 the notes G 
and D form a so-called Double Pedal Poiit. 
Measures 28-29 should be played very broadly, 


“with full round tone. 


Marcia Funebre Sulla Morte d’un Eroe, 
by L. van Beethoven. 


This means, ‘Funeral March on the Death 
of a Hero.”” This is the third movement of the 
Sonata, Op. 26, dedicated to Prince Carl yon 
Lichnowsky. According to-so eminent an author- 
ity as Thayer, Beethoven wrote this funeral 
march under the impulsion of a march by -Paer, 
an opera composer and friend of Beethoven, This 
sonata was composed about 1800 and was first 
published in 1802. 

In the original, Beethoven uses the A-flat sig- 
nature throughout. However, the use of the C-flat 
minor signature for all except the closing section 
is very wise, and is only one of the many good 
features of the present editing. 

After eight measures the note C-flat becomes 
B natural (its enharmonic) and the key changes 
from C-flat minor to B minor.’ In measure 
eighteen, and similar measures, notice the ac- 
cented second beat; this is typical of the master’s 
fondness for syncopations. 

The major ending to the march is not to be 
played light-heartedly, for the ascending and 
descending chromatic passages signify the very 
essence of pain and woe. The last nine meas- 
ures are the Coda. 


Minuet Antique, by William Berwald. 

The lengths of the sections of this minuet are 
32 theasures, 24 measures and 16 measures. We 
mention this in order that the student may note 
the relative proportion between each section and 
the whole, and also that he may observe how care- 
fully Mr. Berwald has kept to multiples of eight 
in forming his musical sentences. 

The middle section is a bit the brighter in 
spirit, and may be taken slightly faster. 

This is a very characteristic number and should 
be played evenly and with grace. On page 488 of 
the July 1927 Erupe there appeared some. bio- 
graphical data regarding William Berwald. 


Pilgrims’ Song, by Heller Nichols. 

The 5/4 time is extremely effective, though it 
is sometimes hard for Occidentals to really feel 
this rhythm. 

This piece is a good study in tonal effects. 
When ff is indicated, a full ringing tone should be 
souzht—which does not mean, however, that you 
should ‘“‘bang.’? 

Measure 15, and measures 13 and 14 should 
be #phrased carefully as marked. 


In Slumber, by Gaston Bernheimer. 

G-flat is a fine somnolent key, excellent for a 
lullaby. The Russian composer Iljinsky wrote 
his famous Berceuse in this key, and many other 
examples might be mentioned, space permitting. 
The hard thing for pupils to remember about the 
key of G-flat is the sixth flat, C-flat. 

In the right-hand part in measure one, do not 
play the first E-flat as if it were an eighth note; 
make it, rather, a real sixteenth. 

Measures 17 and 18 must be pedalled carefully 
as marked. The resultant tonal mass reminds one 
of Chopin’s style, based on the system of what 
are variously called “cvertones,” ‘‘harmonics” 


and “upper partials.’’ In measure 18 we find the 
theme transposed an| octave higher, which is 
effective. 


The section in B minor provides excellent con- 
trast to the rest of the piece. 

This is a very unusual and charming slumber 
song and deserves careful study. 


Poor Pierrot, by Ernest Gillet. 


Ernest Gillet is not to be confused with Anton 


Gilis whose Little Processional March appears 
in this month's Etvupr. 
Why “poor” Pierrot, we wonder. Presuma- 


bly because he has been jilted by the fair Pier- 
rette, that inexplicable creature made up of whims 
and loveliness. This is only a conjecture, a sup- 
position—and perhaps this is not the real trouble 
at all. At any rate, some cloud has certainly 
crossed Pierrot’s sky so blue, for M. Gillet sub- 
titles this piece “Lamento” (Lament). Play the 
piece with mock sadness, therefore, and with now 
and then a touch of. pathos. ‘ 
The main thing to watch out for in playing 
this composition is the slightly stressed (accented) 
third beat in many of the measures. Executing 
this properly will give the pathetic effect desired. 
In the admirable eight-measure introduction, 
the interesting features are: 
(1) The octave skips in measures 1 and 2 (UP), 
The octave skips in measures 3 and 4 
(Down). Q 
(2) The series of sixth chords in measures 3 and 
4. (The left-hand staccato notes should 
be practiced separately.) FR 
The last five measures of the composition are 
a Codetta (tail-piece). 
(Coutinucd on page 779) 
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Touis XV 


Length 5 Feet 


“eA ‘Period Grand 


by Ivers & Ponp designers is not merely a fine 
plano—it becomes an objet d'art, carrying pride 
of possession to connoisseur and musician alike. 
Witness the Louis XV Model shown above. Its 
graceful curves and refined hand-carving reflect 
the greatest epoch of French designing. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Possess a charming, characteristic tone which 
their sterling integrity of construction guards 
through the years. Built, as from the first, in 
but one quality—the best—under the original 
ownership-management, they are used in over 
600 institutions and 75,000 homes. 

Our catalogue, showing latest style tenden- 
cies in Grands, Uprights and Players, mailed on 
reqiiest= 


-- Our Unique Selling Plan 


Where no dealer sells the Ivers & Pond, we can 
supply you from our factory as safely and as satis- 
factorily as if you lived near by. We make expert 
selection and guarantee the piano to please. or it re- 
turns at our expense for freight. Liberal allowance 
for old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy pay- 
ment plans. For catalogue, prices and full informa- 
tion, write us today. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co. 


141 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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HE ELDER LAMPERTI believed 


that the trill was a natural endow- 

ment and could not be taught. It 
may be so if he is referring to the same 
kind of trill as did William Shakespeare 
when he told me one day that the only 
real trill he had ever heard was that sung 
by Melba. He even added that in all the 
scores of times he had heard Melba essay 
this “bulbul’s amorous descant” had 
trilled perfectly only twice. 

A violinist was in our company when 
this statement was made and, on being 
appealed to by Shakespeare for his opinion, 
vigorously concurred, saying that he had 
never heard a perfectly sung trill and 
that the trill as executed by the human 
voice was a very different thing from that 
played by a skillful violinist. Patti's was 
a perfect trill (if we are to believe our 
grandparents) and she was said to be able 
not only to send the trill through every 
degree of soft to loud and loud to soft, 
but also to begin it very slowly and to in- 


she 


crease its speed to a dazzling climax of 


brilliant rapidity. 

If these things were perfection, then 
perfection is seldom met; and it must be 
granted that the violin is more apt to pro- 
duce a better balanced mechanical exacti- 
tude of vibration than does the larynx. 
3ut if we cannot be the rose, then we must 
be content to live near the rose, and, in 
the matter of the trill, join the great army 
of those who only think they trill, and 
produce what Shakespeare calls “a lovely 
wobble.” 


The Vibrating Larynx 

F WE analyze the trill we find it is 

caused by a rapid and even oscillation of 
the larynx. If the larynx vibrates with 
sufficient rapidity, the trill is born. The 
trill is the production of two alternating 
notes which appear to engender, by the 
swiftness of their alternations, a certain 
liquid blurring of other sounds which may 
or may not be overtones or harmonics; 
and it is a characteristic of the true trill 
that these auxiliary sounds cause it, 
whether it be loud or soft, to beat with 


ET YOUR SONG. Go to the piano, 
or any other oinstrument which you 
have studied, and play over the 

melody; whistle it—hum it—but continue 
to play it over until you have a correct 
knowledge of the accurate time and value 
of the notes. I do not mean a general 
knowledge; I insist that it be a particular 
knowledge of time-values in that song. 
(You can obtain a pocket primer, by Bur- 
roughs, which will instruct you). 

You can not be too careful about this; 
otherwise, the melody will not be what 
was meant by the composer. 

After you are sure of yourself, and 
have the melody strong in your mind, read 
over the whole song. Then read aloud 
the first sentence. Take out of this sen- 
tence the main word. For example, we 


will select the song called Thow’rt Like 
Unto a Flower, by Rubinstein, the melody 
of which is as follows, with the words: 


SINGER'S 
ETUDE 


IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS VOICE 
DEPARTMENT ‘‘A VOCALIST'S MAGAZINE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


W obble or Wavrble? 


By Homer HENLEY 


an appreciable physical impact on the ear- 
drums of the hearers. 

The trill may be executed on two semi- 
tones, two full steps, or even on notes 
greater distances apart. Jenny Lind was 
said to be able to trill on thirds and even 
fifths. A fluttering of the throat can be 
seen during the frill in much the same 
fashion as the throat of a canary flutters 
in its long warbles. 

The trill is an embellishment of great 
value to every singer, male and female, 
and may be acquired by either sex. It 
should not appear odd to think of a basso 
or a tenor trilling, for both opera and 
oratorio definitely call for this grace in 
certain passages. In addition to this, the 
trill does much for the flexibility of the 
larynx: and, by a curious paradox, those 
voices which trill the best, have at the 
same time the best control of a firm and 
steady tone in legato singing. 

The acquisition of the trill is not a 
matter of ‘great. difficulty. I believe 
with Lilli Lehmann that it is best acquired 
by the firm accentuation of the upper note 


How to Study a Song 


By SusaNNE OLDBERG 


tence stands complete and indelibly stamped 
upon the mind, together with the correct 


aotes. In this way we take each phrase 
and analyze it, going straight to the main 
word, 


In the second sentence—‘So fair, so 
pure, so bright”—we get the word “fair” 
in mind as a thought of beauty—and the 
other words follow naturally, being sure 
that the sentence is started with the right 
word, which in this case is “so.” The 
story told in the first part of the song will 
be easily remembered, because it is about 
a flower; ahd it is not confounded with 


the latter part, which runs as follows: 
Ex.2 


oer my hearts de - light.” 


ness steals 


In this line we get the words “sadness” 
and “heart.” “Sadness” steals from your 
heart its delight, and the following words 
tell you why. 


In the first sentence, we find the main 
word to be “flower,” and analyze it thus: 
“What about the flower?” “Somebody is 
like a flower.” “Who is like a flower?” 
“Thou art like a flower.” And the sen- 


hands 


es, My fold - ed 


of the two employed. Its practice should 
be begun in the middle of the voice, the 
starting points being A-flat and B-flat 
for the higher voices and F and G for 
the lower voices. The two notes must be 
sung with great firmness and power and 
must be maintained in an alternation of 
the greatest possible exactitude of evenness 
and regularity. Progress up the scale by 
semi-tones may be essayed and still later 
it is not a bad idea to have a try at thirds. 
But both tones must be given equal im- 
portance in tone volume and in regularity, 
even though the accent be on the upper 
note. 


All the Vowels 


ie IS an excellent idea to employ all 
the vowels for this embellishment, and 
range throughout the scale; the closed 
sounds of OH, OO and AW seem to be 
in some manner very favorable for a free 
larynx in the trill exercise, especially if 
the lips be generously used to form these 
sounds, Another aid to this practice is to 


hold or dwell on the upper note (as the 


thee,So fair, so 


pure, al - way.” 

For what do you “long?” You long to 
lay your folded hands on her golden tresses 
and pray that God may preserve her, “so 
fair, so pure, always.” 

This is the whole thing about the song, 
and it is the way to study any song. 

It will be found that it has taken about 
fifteen minutes to impress the mind with 
the difference between the first and second 
parts, at the end of which time the song 
has: been unconsciously memorized in its 
regular order. It will never trouble you 
again, because you have the subject tech- 
nically in hand, and do not need :to be led 
astray by the repetitfon of mere words—-as 
once happened to a student who was sing- 
ing for the class, “Sans Toi,” by D’Harde- 
lot. When she came to the middle part of 
the song she began with the words of the 
last section. As a matter of drill in the 
perfection of the art of singing, I would 
not allow her to stop, but kept on playing 
the accompaniment and calling to her all 
the while to “go on,” which she did, 
finally catching on to one word in its right 
place, thus enabling her to finish the song. 

This embarrassing situation would never 
have been possible, had she analyzed her 
song as has been here suggested. 


pendulum of a clock a : 
upper end) and, whilst not holding 
to reach or dig downward in rigid — 
cession for the other note. In this’ 
tion, the upper note is not really 
but it is struck so often and so r 
that it has all the effect o being su 
This downward search the alte 
note often gives a firmer command of 
note and much greater steadiness 
evenness. 
The trill should be practiced not 
than ten minutes at any given — 
but a ten-minute, or even a fi 
practice properly done four or five | 
every day will bring the phenomeno: 
the trill to birth in less than two r 
It is the frequency with which t 
is practiced which is responsible f 
good results rather than long dread n 
periods of practice. : 


It is a good thing to remember tha’ 
vocal sensation of the trill is direct! 
the throat in contradistinction to all o 
sounds which register chiefly in the d 
buccal cavity and the corridors 
post-nasal passages. The sensation is 
unlike that of a kind of vocal 
certainly it is felt in exactly the same 
as one gargles; and this rather ur 
simile may be forgiven for its aptne: 

However, when the head voice 
reached, in singing the trill, there is at 
decided response of the head cavity 
onance as well, the voice having t! 
fect of being in two places at toa 
time. On the highest notes there is al 
as much sensation in the head sp 
in the throat itself. 

When rightly performed the tr 
quires less breath supply than any : 
vocal form, and it is quite possible 
this is due to the absolute freedon 
throat necessary for its accomplish 
This last important fact ane 
recommend its cultivation to every 8 


Grue Vocal Art rt 
in Singing — 

By Lort: Rimmer 
PART Vill es 


OR THE SINGER it is necess 
learn how to attack the 
as well as the vowels, in o 

the syllables their proper ac 
be able to interpret the n 
words without being previa 
so through the difficulty of 
enunciation. . 

There are three kinds of co: 
liquid, the hissing and the ex 
which include the aspirating so 
the gutturai G, K, Q. 3 
The liquid are: L, N, Ng, M, 
The hissing are: S, Sh, 
The explosive are: B, T. 
Of all consonants the | 
the greatest phonetic cap 
It is also produced without m 
The tip of the tongue has” 
the upper row of teeth 
then to retreat to a broad, 
On account of its vocal 
vowel attached to L is 
is performed by simply 
down. L's should be well a 
character of L is gaiety, 
in songs with la, la, 
love, liberty, life, bells, 


fas! one 


minute 


= 


HE ETUDE 


‘guiding these consonants and modify- 
+ them through the wrong cavities. 
litting the’ sound through the nose to a 
ag or lesser extent has much for 
ch to answer in producing the proper 
re, 
| sound g in ng should pass directly 
m the epiglottis into the cavities of 
/ nose. This is the proper place to 
felop phonation. Should the nose cavi- 
; be obstructed, the voice is then pre- 
ited from entering through the proper 
sages and thus creates the ugly nasal 
r In this case, the syllables, bla, na, 
ka, sa, ne, with a broad shape of the 
uth, should be practiced to check this 
lect. The tongue in that case is pushed 
ward as much as possible. N, ng are 
1 in words connected with thoughts 
state of mind: thinking, indignant, 
ition, meaning, calling, anguish, 


; An Easy Consonant 


IS THE easiest consonant. This 
4 liquid letter directs its sounding tube 
ough the nose. You simply form the 
e by closing the lips firmly and in this 
r the sound is prevented from travelling 
ough the throat. The lower jaw should 

energetically. M gives a qualifying 
Tacter to words generally: mine, more, 
im, ample, immediate, melancholy, mod- 
te, famous. 

is a difficult consonant ,for some peo- 
to pronounce. The law of physiology 
ches us that a portion of an organ can 
ate only if it is detached, not fixed; 
tefore, an R which does not vibrate 
st naturally be guttural, and this has 
be avoided in singing. There are two 
ds of K’s in the English language, a 


soft and a hard R. In the soft R the tip 
of the tongue touches the lower teeth and 
no energy is required in articulation; 
whilst the hard R requires the tongue to 
vibrate. The upper lip should be raised. 
If there is any difficulty in pronouncing 
the hard R the following exercises are 
beneficial; a-wert, fa-vert, a-rr-e-rr— 
a-trr, e-trr, i-trr. Rin words express any- 
thing vibrating, rushing, exciting, as in 
restless, rebellion, river, ringing, revenge, 
reeds, rushing, republic, rumbling. 


V.W. 


Ay; IS FORMED by a narrow space 

between the lips and the vibration 
of the posterior ends of the vocal chords. 
The tongue lies flat in the mouth; the 
upper lip, raised, leans gently on the lower 
lip, both lips being pushed forward. JJ’ 
is formed by arching the lower and point- 
ing both lips, mentally assimilating the 
% with w. WW represents mostly placidity 
in movements: waiting, well, wonder, wit- 
ness, willing, wind, watching, weak, waste 
want, weaker, vapor, vexations, caves. 

Y resembles the sound of i, but has not 
so much resonance. The joining of the 
vowel to the consonant y has to be simul- 
taneous. The striking of the note should 
always be a smooth one and the accent on 
the attached vowel. The tongue is pushed 
forward and arched as in i. The lower 
jaw drops according to the vowel, which 
follows the y. The vowel y is mostly used 
in imposing words: royal, yule, year, yeo- 
man, envoy. 


[N. B.—The illustration at the bottom of 
page 535 of the July Hrupm should end with 
“ew” and “grew,” not “ow” and “grow.’’] 


(To be continued) 


, 


Humming as a Help to Nasal Resonance 


for a beginner, it is a splendid plan to 
hatone. Let us start with a tone with- 
sy range, for instance, middle G, tak- 
‘each tone separately until the C be- 
s reached. 


{<i 5S H 
Oo te jo 


this has been accomplished, start 
on middle G and gradually work 
voice higher by degrees. This can 
y be accomplished by beginning, as be- 
on G and then singing F-sharp fol- 
d by G-sharp. Next return to G- 
al and follow this by A, and then sing 
arp and A-sharp. Thus, very grad- 
, is the voice trained to take the higher 
$ with assurance and absolutely correct 


) not hum any higher than can be 
! with perfect ease and freedom from 
‘ The reason for starting on 


of the most difficult things a singer 
9 accomplish is the perfect Messa di 
3 gradual swell. Some singers can 
ig 
a lovely soft melody, but when 
fy to sing a full tone, they sing with 
erent yoice. The piano and the forte 
b the same quality: one is simply 
‘than the other. So often the singer, 
} rt to make a tone loud, deserts 
on, quality and begins to exert 
f¢ on the throat, thus making th» 
rident and harsh. This harsh qual- 
fly undermines the perfection of the 


a 


¢ is one of the most forcible instru- 

training, for arousing, for gov- 

mind and spirit of man.” 
—GLADSTONE. 


By Muriet HoLtMEs 


a moderate range is so that the voice will 
not be forced. By humming on very high 
tones at first one is apt to cause a severe 
tension in the throat. 

The tones must be worked on separately 
and-a new breath taken before starting 
each one. 

To obtain the proper results, begin the 
hum with the mouth closed. Notice if 
there are any vibrations in the nasal and 
head cavities. They may not be so notice- 
ablé’ at first’ Then open the mouth, al- 
lowing the tongue to lie flat and perfectly 
relaxed, the tip touching the lower lip. 
In opening the mouth do not change the 
desired quality of the humming. 

If properly done, this is an exercise of 
great benefit in developing that pure nasal 
resonance which helps in producing a beau- 
tiful, full, rounded tone. It also aids 
greatly in cultivating the difficult art of 
singing softly, of allowing the voice to 
fade away into silence. 


@he Piano and the Forte 


By PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH 


soft yoice, which finally deteriorates into 
a tremolo or becomes husky and “mushy.” 

The soft effect should be the silver thread 
that forms the center of the voice and 
should have a certain brilliancy or silvery 
quality that can be expanded into a strong 
vibrant tore. This is especially true of 
lyric voices. Dramatic voices are not ex- 
pected to be as sweetly charming as lyric 
voices and are not capable of the same 
delicacy. Nevertheless these voices must 
come as near to a piano as possible, for this 
alone makes their singing truly expres- 
sive, 


“Music cleanses the understanding, in- 
spires it and lifts it inio a realm which it 
avould not reach if it were left to itself.” 

—HeEnry Warp BEecuer. 
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, The Home Beautiful 
contains a Grand 


Wal your children be satisfied 
with wishing they could play? 


O doubt you plan to give your children some kind of 
musical training. Most parents do. 


But don’t wait too long. Time passes all too quickly. Be- 
fore you realize it they will be grown up ... and the op- 
portunity will be gone. 


Why not start their musical training now? 


A Brambach Baby Grand in the home will help the children 
with their lessons. And its rich, sympathetic tones will in- 
spite a love for beautiful music. 


This remarkable grand piano is beautifully proportioned and 
wonderfully compact. It is less than five feet in length, yet 
it has a full grand scale and possesses the tonal excellence 
of far more costly instruments. 


Send coupon below for. the interesting booklet, “Genius 
Deserts the Attic,” and-for.a paper pattern showing the 
exact space requirements of this beautiful Baby Grand. 


: EASY TO OWN ONE 

Because of enormous pro- 
duction the Brambach 
Baby Grand is moderate 
in price—within the means 
of all. Ask your dealer to 
show you this fine instru- 
ment and to tell you how 


easily you may own one. 


BRAMBACH 
BABY GRAND 
O75 HR 


Established 1823. 


BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 

Mark P. Campbell. Pres. 

623 West 5 1st Street, New York City 
Yes, you may send me without charge 
the descriptive paper pattern and the inter 
esting booklet "Genius Deserts the Attic.” 


Name 
cfddress 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Ghe Organist 
and 


Publicity 


By F. W. RiesBerc 


NDER THE caption, “The Import- 
ance of Advertising,’ Dr. Frank 
Crane printed an editorial which 


was syndicated in fifty leading papers of 
the United States, and every word was 
true. Advertising has changed, so that in- 
stead of being clever lying it has become 
the cleverest kind of truth telling. This 
applies to music and to the organist as 
well as to banks. churches, cemeteries and 


big business. The musician, the organist, 


has changed. The long-haired, poorly 
dressed, house-to-house “teacher of music” 
is no more. Instead, music studios, beauti- 
fully furnished, are common. 

As long as thirty years ago, a well- 
known Rochester organist, a man of dig- 
nified personality, had a pipe-organ in his 
studio in the down-town district and won 
a name fer himsclf as instructor. He was 
always aiming for the newest organ. 
Whatever church had a new organ, there 
he was sure to turn up as organist. This 


hecame such a habit with him that when 
he heard of a new organ to be installed in 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Buf- 
falo, he won the job from many appli- 
cants. He gave recitals in his own church 
and elsewhere, followed up all clues lead- 
ing to organ pupils and new organs and 
died perhaps the best-known of Rochester 
organists. 

Frank Patterson, a former organist, 
composer and writer for musical journals, 
recently wrote that “the musician to-day 
looks and acts like any ‘other man. You 
cannot spot him by his freakish appearance 
manners. He has ceased to 
need these trade-marks: all he does need 
today is real musicianship.” Inevitably 
there has been'the healthy growth of hon- 
est advertising. The nearer an artist or 
teacher can come to making his personality 
felt through his advertising the more suc- 
cessful he will be. 

Honest advertising has. become an im- 
portant factor in American life because 
people have money to spend, and need in- 
formation as to where best to spend it. 
Where are they to get that information 
except through the advertising columns of 
the newspapers? In all advertising, name 
value is the first thing to be considered 
and the advertising must be conspicuous 
enough and persistent enough to make the 
name perfectly well known, whether it be 
the name of the store, thing or individual. 
A certain well-known organist once took 
a trip to Hawaii. When he started for 
the hotel-desk, the clerk said, “How do you 
do, Dr. C.? I knew you from your ad- 
vertisements,” 


What's in a Name? 


W 92 LONG ago the present speaker 

yas dictating certain musical doings 
for publication, in the course of which he 
named the (to musical folk) well-known 
name of Mehan; he was not surprised 
when the stenographer spelled this name 
Meighan, the moving-picture actor so 
widely advertised. She knew this name, 
just as we know F-o-r-d or H-e-i-n-z or 
E-a-s-t-m-a-n, Old John Wanamaker's 
pencilled aphorisms and meditations, 
printed atop.of his big advertisements in 
the New York and Philadelphia news- 
papers, attract attention still, though he 
has been dead many mouths. 

“How shall I advertise?” says the or- 
ganist. Presumably he plays well enough 
to give recitals. Let him give them, by all 
means, not only in his own city, but every- 
where else possible, and let the newspapers 
know he gives them. For whatever is 


or freakish 


printed is read by someone who may want 


—came to 


ORGANIST'S 
ETUDE 


Edited for October by Eminent SPECIALISTS 
IT IS- THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS ORGAN 


i DEPARTMENT “AN ORGANIST'S ETUDE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
KWON CZ. 


his' services. Two years after'a certain or- 
ganist gave three recitals at the St. Louis 
Exposition, a young man walked into 
his studio, and said, “1 want to arrange for 
organ lessons—heard you play in St. 
Louis.” Another came to him with the 
remark, “Your name appears to be Ger- 
man, and as | talk very little English, I 
you. presuming we could talk 
German. Another, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in.... (a certain paper), and I[ 
live in the vicinity of your studio. That 
is why I came here.” Another wrote for 
terms from Lincoln, Nebraska, and later 
said, “Your reply to my letter of iKquiry 
was the only one which was human,. ex- 
plicit and definite: that is why I came to 
you.” 

In the course of pretty nearly half a 
century of musical work, in the varied life 
which is fortunately his, the writer has 
seen countless instances of proof that “It 
Pays to Advertise.” But how and when? 
That is something each must. decide for 
himself. There was once a violinist of 
fine merit, but so scatter-brained in habit 


CONTINUED FROM 
SEPTEMBER 


| 
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The Question of Postludes 


OSTLUDES are not always listened 

to—there are people who apparently 
do not think they are for that purpose. 
Some congregations, at this time, often 
remind one- of’ boys in school “let out” for 
recess. There are so many things they 
want to say, and a church cannot’ be 
emptied in a moment. The pastor, too, 
is meeting many who have problems on 
their minds, and .too often it seems a 
contest to decide whether the organ or 
the congregation is going to have its say. 
After the. benediction is certainly not the 
time for a long selection if the congrega- 
tion happens to be one of the conversa- 
tional type. So many people are over- 
eager to turn their thoughts to other things 
immediately “church is let out.” I feel 
this is a real weakness in church life, and 
often a destroyer of religious emotions 
and convictions ready to flower into being. 
There are other churches, again, where 
those who wish to see the pastor wait and 
interview him privately ; others pass out 
reverently. 

But the organist is often partly to blame 
for a thoughtless attitude. He, not in- 
frequently, indulges in some sort of play- 
ing that is certain to lead the thoughts of 
those present away from previous worship. 
Sometimes he even suggests the dance-hall, 
the road-house or the cabaret. Nobody 
hears it? Perhaps not—but no one, unless 
he is deaf, can be unconscious of a change 
calculated to drive far afield all thoughts 
of what has gone before. 

A postlude, if there is to be one, should 
be sound music, whether long or short, 
brilliant or profound. If the congregation 
is disposed to linger and converse, it 
should be shortened. Tf the people are 
in a thoughtful frame of mind, however, 
and in the mood to pass out quietly, the 
organist can often further the pastor’s 


that he never remained long in a field; 
he was wildly impractical, though a 
thorough musician. His life was a failure, 
for he advertised his faults. 

It is foolish for the teacher to advertise, 
if he asks five dollars a lesson, in a news- 
paper which” goes to the “penny-paper 
people’’—just as foolish as it is to ad- 
vertise in a paper of no circulation, Every- 
one knows what paper reaches his probable 
clientele. In it he should’ concentrate his 
best publicity thoughts. 

The New York Times, of January 25, 
printed a news item from the Monmouth 
Presbytery, placing that body on record 
as recommending newspaper advertising, 
signed by the national publicity director, 
closing with, “If the church will pay for 
live newspaper advertising, it will find that 
newspaper advertising will pay the 
church.” It is the same with organists, 
many of whom request publication of their 
names on church stationery. 


Some few metropolitan newspapers pub- 
lish programs of Sunday church music, in’ 


their Saturday afternoon issues, and nearly 


Service Playing 
By Henry C. Hamitton 
message. 


of Jesus with You. There are times and 


oceasions when an organist feels certain. 


things will fit, Let him then follow the 
gleam, 


There are ot types of listeners 


usually to be found in every congregation, 


and one should, if he wishes to have his 
work acceptabie, try to peach all classes 
represented. 

The lowest type in the matter of tonal 
receptivity is the one who is simply con- 
scious of the fact that the organ is being 


played. To him it is a part of church- 
routine. He is not particular about the 
selections: anything will suit, as long as 


the organist is at’ his post and is doing 
his duty. He knows nothing of music and 
is honest,-let it be admitted, in not con- 
cealing the fact. 

Then we have the type to whom. the 
sensuous side of music makes its appeal; 
the tone of the organ in its varying pitch, 
quality and quantity are what attract him. 
He, too, has very vague ideas of music, 
but as soon at the vo.r-Awnana. or some 


such conspicuous or characteristic tone is- 


heard, he says, “There now, that’s the kind 
of music I like.” 
this type by using a variety of stops; they 


are as satisfying as showing bright colors ° 


to an infant. No doubt, to the unreflective 


mind, a bright pretty color is art, and to. _ 


some a pretty sound is music, 


“Those Good Old Tunes” 


HEN THERE are the sentimentalists. 
These people like to hear a tune they 


know, one that carries associations, one 
in which they “can tell what is coming 
next.” It is chiefly hymmn-tunes these 


people are fond of; something they have 
known from their childhood or perhaps 


heard a few times at a recent revival » wisely, He will see to 


More than once the writer has | 
played, simply and quietly, Take the Name 


or by pieces of a suppo 


‘be followed with alla 


‘really good melody, like 


The organist can please 


- those who really love 


make carbon duplicates of 
music, sending copies to 
such a department. Anything 
attract congregations to the chu 
also to make known the organist 
in most cases the choirmaster. | ! 
cr cates tne 


the tes Shenae the pv 


journals which have widest 
authority should contain your a 
Let us say a family remoyes from De 
or St. Louis to an Eastern: city; 1 u 
that family will patronize — the 
whose name is known to them t thro: 
of the hig musical journals, for it i is ha 
nature to like what we know and 
askance on the unknown. 

“None are interested in Nobody; | 
interested in Somebody,” says at 
known publicity specialist, with righ 
a “Nobody” can be transformed 


“Somebody,” provided he has some 
attractive to sell. Your name is ao 
right; no one on earth can use it. 


feature it so that it becomes as” 
known as those of leaders in the 
fession. 

All publishers have means of adve 
those who use their Bae hat 
them know when you. use them. | 
publishers Va their own m ge 


there. Tiist sae them any fp 
church services or recitals ind 
do the rest. You never can tell. 
may see your name—someone | " 
just what you have to offer, 


meeting. It re-creates” ie there 
of religious ecstasy, and for the ti 


Then there are the 
romanticists. These people 
pealed to by. tender lyric 


nature. Compositions from 
Nevin and MacDowell 


changes strike the ear so 


something which flavors 
romantic school is, to | 
music worth while.” 

Even “Jazz-hounds” 
church—sometimes. An 
vided it is sufficiently — 
provide a platform of 
player and listener here. 


Dance by Edward German, 
and tastefully played, cann 
tract the attention, and 
way for something a little | 
pure than jazz. There 
blasphemy rampant toda: 
least ought to be one, 
wash away their cares 
musical truth, .* 
Thep there are the | 


are never a very 
even here are, to an © 
enjoy the classics they 
they are capable of r 
music sympathetic F 
love it in time. ; 
These, then, ie 
whom the is 
Can he do it? Cert 


re. 


E ETUDE 


ries are melodious and employ suitable 
ops. He will vary his tone color. He 
ill be rhythmical. He will use classics 
lat are not complicated in design, and 
here he will be brief—never too much 
ofound music without providing an occa- 
1 respite. He will employ difference 
‘key throughout a service, never allow- 
monotonous key-tonality to establish 
‘id 

He will keep out of ruts. The very best 
ers are in danger of their individual 


Palestrina, Savior 


“style” degenerating into a ruf. And the 
whole service, from the opening voluntary 
to the concluding postlude, should not be 
a haphazard affair. “Form” and “unity” 
should be considered in the entire tonal 
structure, in registration, in a well-rounded 
out proportion of the tone-color scheme, 
and in key relationship in regard to pieces, 
hymns, anthems or solos, special effects 
always being kept in reserve. The reflec- 
tive organist will consider these matters 
worthy of considerable study. 


of Church PyCusic 


Article Three of a Series 


WN THE SIXTEENTH century there 
arose in the Netherlands a new school 
of music which was brilliant beyond 
doubt. The new musicians and com- 
rs vied with each other in elaborate 
usical forms. They were masters. of 
nic, these Netherlanders, and they 
ght into existence an intricate con- 
untal style. The result was, how- 
, more marvelous for the expertness 
uired to create such complexity than for 
effect. 

Introduced into the Church, this new 
yle threatened to have serious conse- 
ences. The Netherlanders came to the 
ly City in the guise of musical mis- 
naries, and their sheer ability was com- 
nding of respect and admiration. Jacob 
feadelt, Josquin de Pres and Dufay 
€ prominent among them. 

Jot until years later did it become 
sar that the real mission of these men 
5 not to make over church music with 
ir new style, but to inspire a revival of 
egorian music—a result which they 
uld never have anticipated. 


The Netherland Invasion 


\NCE THESE contrapuntists from the 

Netherlands did influence the Church, 
4y immediately hid the words of the serv- 
€ behind a mass of interwoven passages. 
music defeated its own purpose. 
e were other abuses which had crept 
© the services. Popular airs had been 
‘freely adapted to sacred words, and 
effect was unworthy. The Council of 
ent considered the whole matter and 
pred the abolition of contrapuntal music 
Church. A committee of eight car- 
Was entrusted with the final de- 
and this committee called upon a 
Sician by the name of Palestrina to 
Ose a mass which would prove that 
ic could be a help and not a hindrance 
he service. 


Palestrina, the Crusader 


-ESTRINA composed not one, but 
e masses, each marvelously beau- 
nd effective. One in particular— 
issa Papae Marcelli—mwas admired 
religious quality and for its musi- 
ation. It was a purification, so 
words were concerned; and it had 
sss. religious feeling and musi- 
Here was a mass based on the 
n chant in its utmost purity! The 
of the Netherlanders had led 


for playing at weddings and 
§ varies greatly, and is always left 
c immediately interested. As a 
groom gives the best man the 
e hands it to the organist after 
. Instances are current, how- 


On 


“The Church the Cradle of Modern Music” 


By BEerTRAND- BROWN 


Palestrina became known as the “Savior 
of Church Music,” for his work so im- 
pressed the committee and the Council of 
Trent that the place of music in the Church 
was secure. The lesson of his work has 
never been lost. It is interesting that 
today the Church is aspiring ardently to- 
ward the Gregorian chant in its pure state, 
for even the devotion and inspiration of 
a Palestrina could not improve upon its 
liturgical fitness. 


The First Latin Composer 


ALESTRINA was a fascinating fig- 

ure. He was the first Latin composer 
of church music. At first, Canon of the 
Cathedral in Palestrina, the city from 
which he took his name, he lived to sing 
in the Sistine Chapel, to be choirmaster 
of St. John Lateran and to compose mu- 
sic which is not stirpassed for its re- 
ligious quality. 

While he was at the Lateran he com- 
posed “Holy Week,” “Lamentations of 
Jeremiah,” “Improperia,”’ “Reproaches of 
Christ,” and the hymn “Crux Fidelis.” All 
were for eight voices, and all were sung 
at the Vatican. They are still sung after 
all these centuries in the Sistine Chapel. 


Other Fathers of Music 


Or; ANDUS LASSUS who died in 
the same year as Palestrina, 1594, 
also was a gifted musician who wrote in 
the same ecclesiastical manner; but the 
art’of Palestrina was more polished, more 
delicate than that of Lassus. 

A musician who was born 
later is worthy of mention here; he was 
Carissimi, 1604-1674, A. D. This man 
was one of the great musical geniuses of 
the Church, and among the first to indicate 
the great inspiration and impetus the 
Church was to give to all the music of the 
world. 

Carissimi was one of the first to intro- 
duce the accompaniment of violins and 
other instruments with voices into churec 
music. He was also the first to apply the 
cantata to religious subjects. He devel- 
oped the recitative, and another great con- 
tribution, though less definite, was his re- 
fining of melody and rhythm, in which he 
proved to be a forerunner of Handel. 

All this time the Church was giving 
more and more inspiration to all forms of 
musical art. Her composers prepared a 
foundation for almost all music which we 
know today. 

(To be continued) 


Playing at Weddings and Funerals 
zo By F. W. 


RIESBERG 


ever, where sexton and minister both are 
paid, but the organist totally neglected. If 
this happens to you, make a fuss over it. 
If the parties are unknown to you and the 
church generally, ask for it in advance. Sur- 
viving relatives take care of funeral fees. 


somewhat» 
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BALL 


70 Years of Music 


in Homes, Churches 
Schools and Theatres 


ONG before reaching its seven- 
tieth year, the house of Kimball 
had created a piano with an appeal 
ing tone and an exterior physical 
grace excelled by no other instru- 
ment of its time. 


It is many years since the Kim- 
ball name was first identified with 
the finest pipe organ music heard 
in the cathedrals and cHurches of 
this continent. 


It does not take seventy years, or fifty, or thirty, for 
creative genius to develop the highest plane of beauty in 
any line of art. The significance of this seventieth anni- 
versary lies, not in'mere lapse of time, but in the endur- 
ing character of the ideals of the Kimball house. 


In the giant Kimball organ of the Roxy ‘ieee New 


York— 


the largest theatre organ ever built—Kimball his- 


tory is merely repeating itself. Several times in the past, 
Kimball pianos and organs have established new prece- 
dents, and the Kimball organ for the new Minneapolis 
Auditorium will mark another advance. These wonderful 
instruments simply illustrate a principle followed by this 


The Period Grand shown 
is a Louis XVI design — 
one of several Anniversary 
models. Two sizes, $1125 
and $1300, f.0, b, Chicago. 
Other designs in grands 
from $975 to $7000 


A variery of uprights 
and players 


institution from the beginning: 


The house of Kimball always 
aims at a higher excellence than 
the best yet attained. On this 
tradition rests the supreme favor 
won by the Kimball piano— 
the most widely used piano on 
this hemisphere. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


1857 


1927 


Department KE, 306 als Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


MORE KIMBALL PIANOS ARE IN USE IN AMERICAN HOMES 
THAN PIANOS OF ANY OTHER NAME IN THE WORLD 


‘Leachers seeking pene material for 
SA 


Sent Free upon Request. 
Treopore Presser Co. 


BOOK CF 


pils in the early grades of pianoforte study should send for 
TRACTICE PR _MOTING PIANO PIECES 


seg 48 full page extracts of the very best teaching pieces in our catalog. 


1712-1714 Cuesrnut Street Puaperruia, Pa. 


PIANO 
or 
VIOLIN 


25 Teaching Pieces On Approval 


You take no risk whatsoever. 
return. Simply enclose your card or letterhead to show 
that you are a Teacher of Music. 
Our Publications in the EARLY GRADES are unexcelled for the‘r TUNEFULNESS 
and ADAPTABILITY to the requirements of the PIANO AND VIOLIN STUDIOS. 


LOUIS RETTER 
Melodious Piano Course 
in 7 Grades 


GARDEN OF MUSIC 
Book 1—Entrance 
A Beginner's Piano Book, especially suitable 


for the 
VERY YOUNG PLAYER 
If you are pleased with the Selections or Books, pay a Special Introductory Price 


DPOUIS RETTER MUSIC. CO “410g steer 


Music must please you or 


Mention Grade. 


We also publish 
SIMPLICITY 


Graded Violin Course 
in 7 Grades 


NEW AND EASY 


Grades | - 4 Ist Pos. 
Grade 5 “ + 3rd Pos. 
Grade 6 . ‘ . ‘ 5th Pos. 
Grade 7 a ‘ . - 7th Pos, 
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SCHOOL FOR 
THE TRAINING OF 


THEATRE ORGANISTS 


Fall Season Now Open 


Direction: CHARLES H. DEMOREST and HENRY FRANCIS 
PARKS, Famous Theatre Organists 


Students have lessons and practice before the Screens pro- 
vided by the College in its studios. New two, three and four 
manual Wurlitzer and Moeller theatre organs for lessons 
and practice, owned and operated by the College. 


SCHEDULE OF LESSONS 
First Year (Beginners) 
lst term—First working registrations. 
2nd term—Playing of weekly news features and song slides. 
3rd term—Short feature films and jazz. 
4th term—Long feature films and cuing. 


Second Year (Advanced) 


Ist term—dActual screen playing of feature films. 

2nd term—Improvisation including waltzes, marches, jazz, 
etc. 

3rd term—All scenics, effects and constant screen practice. 

4th term—Screen playing before audiences. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The time which will be consumed in covering the course will 
be determined to a large extent upon the ability as organists 
of those who take it. Students who never have studied organ 
previously will require two full years to finish the course. 
Experienced organists may cover it in one year or less. 


NOTE—Church and concert organists of experience are 
eligible to enter the advanced course. 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Demorest and Mr. Parks have each consented to award 
Free Fellowships of two lessons weekly, each of thirty min- 
utes, for the entire Fall-Winter season of 40 weeks, to the 
students who, after an open Competitive examination, are 
found to possess the greatest gift for playing organ. Free 
Fellowship application blank on request. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


tistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in college 
buik di ing. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable, 
Make reservations now. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


(Caied? pastes) 


HERBERT {WITHERSPOON President 
CARL D 


60 East Van Buren St. 


A Conservatory Hpodees ° to the Hi 
Artistic Standards. Establish 


Chicago, IIl. 


Ag eet 
KINSEY, Manager 
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Tur MusicAt Home READING TABLE 
(Continued from Page 725) 


this: time the empty house did not intim- 
idate but inspired me...,.. To everyone's 
amazement I dismissed the accompanist 
whose laborious efforts were more of a 
hindrance than an aid to my ‘audition,’ 
and seating myself at the piano, I con- 
tinued singing to my own accompaniment, 
as was invariably my habit. 

“Mr. Grau was exceedingly pleased with 
the promise I showed and especially pre- 
dicted.a brilliant future in operatic sing- 
ing; but he seconded my mother’s sensibly 
planned course for me to study more 
quietly, less in public view, and wait’ till 
a few years’ hard work and experience 


Liszt and Wagner Again 


AmonG the new books of the season, 
William Wallace’s fair-minded and. dis- 
passionate book on “Liszt, Wagner and 
the Princess” sheds some new lights on 
the two most spectacular musicians of the 
19th century and their relations with each 
other. The “Princess,” of course, is the 
Princess ,Sayn-Wittgenstein, whose. inti- 
mate relations with Liszt form the theme 
of the book. Wagner was indebted to 
Liszt not only for money when he was in 
distress, but also for help in many other 
ways; and the Princess seems to have 
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had passed over my ambitious little head) 
As a kind of after-thought he added, 
doubt to soften the sting of my disappoin 
ment, ‘Would you like to sing in ome ¢ 
our Sunday night concerts? ; 

“‘No, thank you, Mr. Grau,’ I rep 
(No tame concert appearances after m 
imagination had been dazzled by a pos’ 
sible debut in opera.) =} 

“‘But it might be valuable to you te 
have your name on the billboards of t 
Metropolitan Opera House,’ he urged 
good-naturedly. 

“You will see it there ‘some day, | 
replied with firm conyiction.” 


been far more aware of this than 
himself. 

“Tf it were clear to the Princess { 
there was a striking gap between Lok 
grin and Tristan,” says Wallace, “it 1 
have been twenty times more obvious 
trained musicians; and though later th 
were indications of direct borrowingaia 
this time there was sufficient material 
Liszt’s Symphonic Poems to cause Wa : 
to study them closely. They were alt 
the only contemporary music that interes 
him. And they, be it noted, had been wi 
ten before Tristan. 


Z| 
is 
it 


* Joun Barnes Wetts 
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PIANO COURSE 


By Robert E. Miller 


Acclaimed by hundreds of teachers as a 
means of captivating the interest of the be- 
ginner-pupil. Very easy to teach and just as 
simple for the pupil to grasp. Based on 


Organ and Choir Questions Answered 
: By HENRY S. FRY 


Former President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the 4. G. 0. 


No questions will be answered in Tue Ervupy unless accompanied by the full name 


: 
; 
4 
and acdress of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


EEG EE RO Al 


MODERN principles. BOTH CLEFS quick- 


ly mastered at the start. 


. I am sending you the specifications of @ we suggest placing console with organist 
anual organ which is to be compietely facing him—the conductor being elevated Volumes 1, 2 and 3 at 75c each. Special price 
lt and enlarged to three manuals. What enough to be seen by the organist. In the h i: 50 Fieg meee 
you suggest for the new specifications? event of the organist acting as choirmaster Bur Ocesks to teachers, oUc each. ntire set sent on ap- 
prefer the Manuals treated somewhat as also, the console may be reversed so that the uring VUctober  proval, if desired. 


urate entities, that is, Swell predominately 
ing and reed, Great predominately diapason 
Choir predominately flute. The new 
m will be used extensively for oratorio, 
ert and recital, as well as for the regular 
rch services. The church ‘scats 1400 and 
membership is fairly prosperous. I am 
penaing, pow a diagram of the choir loft. 
€ the console be placed (1) when 
offices of organist and choir-master are 
es, (2) when there is a baton dircc- 


Since you do not state how large a 
e-manual organ you have in mind, but 
ntion the extent of its use and the fairly 
sperous condition of the membership, we 
/ supplying you. with a rather complete 
“ification for a three manual organ—as 
B four-manual instruments being 
Ned at the present time, 


EAT ORGAN 
n Diapason, Violoncello 8 ft. 
x Bourdon ,16ft. Flute d'amour 4 ft. 
t Open Octave TE; 
apason 8ft. Twelfth 236 ft. 
Open Fifteenth 2 ft, 
apason 8f{t. Mixture IV Ranks 
ito Major 8ft. Tuba 8 ft. 
8 ft. Chimes 
8ft. Tremolo 
SWELL ORGAN 
16{t, Octave 4 ft. 
8ft. Flageolet 2 tt: 
ft. Cornet ITI Ranks 
8 ft. 


Contra Fagotta 16 ft. 
§ ft 


Sft. Oboe 8 ft. 
eleste 8ft. French Trumpet 8 ft. 
@orchestre Sft. Cornopean 8 ft. 
Clarion 4 ft. 
Vox Humana 8 ft. 
Tremolo 
CHOIR ORGAN 
ntra Dulciana 16 ft. Piccolo 
apa 8 ft. Harmonique 2 ft. 
Sift. Clarinet 8 ft. 
Cor Anglais 8 ft. 
Sft. French Horn 8 ft. 
8 ft. Flauto Major 8 ft. 
8 ft. (from Great) 
4ft. Tuba 8 ft. 
4f (from Great) 


Tremolo 
ORGAN 


(from 32 ft.) 

(from Swell) 

(from Choir) 

(from Pedal Op. Diap. 
16 ft.) 


(from 32 ft.) 
(from Choir) 


4ft. (from 32 ft.) 
16 ft. 
$ft. (from Trombone 
COUPLERS 
a Great to Great 16 ft. 
4 ft. Great to Great 4 ft. 
- Great Unison 
4 ft. Swell to Choir 
Swell to Choir 16 ft. 
Swell to Choir 4 ft. 
Choir to Choir 16 ft. 
Choir to Choir 4 ft. 
.» Choir Unison 
ft. Swell to Swell 16 fr. 
Swell to Swell 4 ft. 
16 ft. Swell Unison 
t 4 ft. 3 
» suggesting the above specifications 
» idea using such pipes from your 
aS the builder of the new organ 


sable after examination. is 
It to advise as to their use without 
Dg and seeing them. We imagine, for 
©, that the Oboe stop should be re- 
d with a new one. We suggest that 
stops indicated by * should be enclosed, 

@ separate expression box or in the 
ession box. The 16 foot Bourdon 
Swell organ might be unified, produc- 


a Bourdon 16 ft. 
a eckt 8 tt, 
F r 4 ft. 
tof h } ; an Flute 4 
el such use the Swe Mute 
no of the harmonic variety. 


Fn replaced by similar ones du- 
e great. This would reduce the 
_ We strongly recommend the 
the Flauto Major and the Tuba 
fn to Choir organ, as this per- 
the Choir organ as a Solo 
dition of a Gamba and Gamba 
‘Riso prove valuable. We have 
ovide an adequate pedal or- 
ugmented type. 
: ee to console arrangement we 
un one of a movable type, with suf: 
ble to place it where it can be used 
dvantageously for your various activ!- 
ssuming that a baton director will 
the center and in front of the singers 


soft stops specified for the choir 
rep 


player may face the singers. 

In the specifications of the organ we haye 
not named the mechanical accessories, but 
care should be exercised so that a sufficient 
number are included to make the instrument 
flexible and easy to handle. All pistons should 
be adjustable from the organ bench and 
should include a goodly number of “generals” 
controlling the entire organ. Swell boxes 
should be so constructed as to give a wide 
and effective range of crescendo. 


Q. Will you please give some suggestions 
as to the registration for the playing of Bach’s 
Preludes and Fugues? I know how vastly dif- 
ferent our present instruments are from those 
for which these compositions were written, 
Should these works be adjusted to the possi- 
bilities of the present-day instrument, or 
should the instrument, as far as possible, be 
adjusted to the compositions, thus reserving 
them in thetr original form as nearly as it can 
be done? At this time I am particularly inter- 
ested in the “Fugue in @ major,” known as 
“a la Gigue.” Any special hints that you 
may gwe me in regard to this particular one 
will be greatly appreciated.—M. C, 

A. It is difficult to give any set rules as to 
the playing of the Bach Preludes and Fugues, 
some organists preferring to retain the spirit 
of the time in which they were written, others 
preferring to play them from the standpoint 
of the modern organ, justifying their interpre- 
tation (perhaps rightly) on what they feel 
Bach might have done had he been familiar 
with our modern organ tone-colors, Bach 
probably never dreamed, for instance, that his 
organ works would appear in the form of fine 
orchestral arrangements, such as Doctor Leo- 
pold Stokowski has given us, of the Passa- 
caglia, the Toccata and Fugue in D minor, the 
G minor Fantasie and Fugue and so forth. 
The: Widor-Schweitzer :edition of Bach’s Or- 
gan Works gives many suggestions as to reg- 
istration and so forth, but, in adapting these 
suggestions, we must not lose sight of the 
differences between the organs to which these 
editors are accustomed and our own, even 
though we do not use all the modern organ 
tone-colors at our disposal. As an instance of 
the lack of uniform treatment of Bach’s works, 
one prominent organist (a pupil of Widor) 
remarked that nothing annoyed him more 
greatly than to teach Bach from the edition 
by another certain prominent organist. The 
particular fugue you mention, known as’ the 
“Jig” Fugue, was probably composed, accord- 
ing to “The Organ Works of Bach,” by Harvey 
Grace, for a two-manual Cembalo with pedals. 
From the same work we quote: “It demands 
bright and promptly speaking stops rather 
than power and makes its effect best in a 
building not too large nor resonant. If we 
think of it as chamber music and treat it 
accordingly we cannot go far wrong. And if 
our’ instrument or technical limitations will 
not allow us to play it at the lively pace it 
obviously demands we should leave it alone. 


The nearer we cah get to sl 100 the better.” 


It is interesting to note that the great 
Passacaglia was also originally written for 
cembalo, but it proves such a magnificent 
work for organ that we are justified in playing 
it from that standpoint rather than with the 
cembalo in mind—which is not the case in the 
“Jig? Fugue where it is advisable to consider 
the effect when played on the instrument for 
which it was originally written. You may find 
the work from which we have quoted valuable 
to you in ‘your playing of the Bach works. 


Q. I want to locate in another and larger 
city and would apprectete information in re- 
gard to an Organists’ and Choir Directors’ 
Bureau, My training in music has been of the 
best. For nearly two years I played in @ small 
church. Now I am the organtst in one of the 
large churches in our city, I have held this 
position for a year anda half. If there ta not 
such an organization as I have asked about, 
I would appreciate your telling me some other 
method of getting in touch with vacancies, new 
churches, new organs and organists destring 
to move to other cities.—B, D. 8, 


A. We are not familiar with the Bureaus 
that might assist you. We would suggest your 
watching the ‘want’? advertisements in the 
various chureh papers as well as in Tur 
DIAPAson and “Special Notices and Announce- 
ments” in THe Erepe. If you are interested 
in playing organ in a theater we would advise 
that you get in touch with managers of large 
theatrical combinations. 


QO. In Clemen’s book for Organ I find an 
exercise marked “Redhead” 6666 by Redhead 
—another by a different composer with 7777 
after it. Why the figures ?—C. D. 

A. The figures 6666-—-7777, and so forth, 
indicate the meter of the bymn, that is. the 
number of syllables to the line, 6666 in- 
dicates four lines of six syllables each, while 
7777 indicates four lines of seven syllables 
each. You will also find hymns with other 
markings such as L.M., S.M., and C.M., 
meaning respectively Long Meter (SS88) 
short Meter (6686) and Common Meter 
(8686). 
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VIOLIN © students — suffer 
from the trouble described as fol- 
lows by a reader in a southern 

“Will you please advise me what ts 


ANY 


State: 

the best exercise for what seems to be a 
stiff bow arm? In playing long-drawn 
wut tones, I find it very hard to keep the 
tone even and the bow steady, as the latter 


I am not 
is that of 


‘quiver.’ 
trouble 


is very much inclined: to 
nervous and believe my 
1 stiff 

Tremor 
the 


sional. Chri 


bow arm.” 


in violin playing (quivering of 


is either chronic 


bow hand) or occa- 


mic trembling is a variety of 
head and other parts of the 
afflicted 
im- 
building the 
neryous system 


palsy. The 


body beside the hands are often 


with this pals) The only hope of 


provement or cure is in up 


general health so that the 


ecovers its accustomed tone. 

Many people whose hands are ordinaril 
perfectly steady suffer from trembling of 
the fingers occasionally under the influ- 
enc f strong emotion. An important bit 
of public playing often brings this on. 
Very often the hand of the violinist trem- 


few bars of the 
But he 
hand steadies, 


the first 


is playing. 


bles only 
com positic n he 
recovers his confidence, his 
and he is able to produce his accustomed 


during 
soon 


good tone. I have heard great violinists 
who were afflicted with this trembling at 
the beginning of playing an important com- 
position in public. But they soon recov- 


ered their aplomb, and the trembling dis- 


appeared. On more than one occasion | 
noticed the bow of even the great violin- 
ist, Joachim, tremble on the strings, when 
he begar play. But it soon became 
steady. Smoking is apt to bring on this 
tremulous state of the hand. and many 
violinists refrain from smoking on the 
day of an important concert. Some stop 
a week before, and I know quite a few 
violinists who have given up smoking alto- 


gether, because it produced trembling of 
the bow hand. Intoxicating liquors and 
drugs have a similar effect. 

Carrying a heavy weight for any con- 
iderable time is apt to get the muscles 
of the arm in bad shape. I knew a vio- 


t whose first number on a concert pro- 
because he had to 
after carrying 


hin 


gram was all but ruined, 


within a few minutes 


a heavy suitcase from the railway station 
t the concert hall. 
There is another cause of this trembling 


which does not come under either of these 


Pussoiini and 
His Violin 
Here WE have Mussolini, the famous 
statesman, and dictator of Italy, in play 
ing attitude with his beloved violin. It 
will be noted that he holds the instrument 
in correct pla*ing position, like an artist. 
“Ii Duce” adds one more to the long list 
of eminent men of various professions, 
who have sought relaxation and relief 
front their varied problems, in violin play- 


ing. 
Mussolini is passionately fond of the 
violin. His talent is such that it is be- 


lieved he could have achieved considerable 
eminence as a violinist had he made violin 
playing his profession. When he is wearied 
with the vexations of statecraft he finds 
great pleasure and much beneficial relax- 
ation in taking up his violin and playing 
for an hour or so, 

Composers and musicians of all nations 
are warmly welcomed by Mussolini, and 
he seems never too busy to find time for a 
* musical chat with them. 

Mussolini's love for the violin recalls the 
fondness for the same instrument of our 
own Vice President Dawes, some of whose 
violin compositions have been played in 
public by no less an artist than Fritz 
Kreisler. 

General Dawes, 
ficient as a flute 


*owever, 
performer. 


is most pro- 
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ETUDE 


Edited by Ropert BRAINE 


It IS THE AMBITION OF 


DEPARTMENT 


THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS VIOLIN 
‘4° VIOLINIST S MAGAZINE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


Steady Bowing 


unsteadiness caused by the 

which are unaccustomed 
work. Horseback riding, gymna- 
work, out-door games and _ sports, 
one first begins them, often result 
in a tremulous condition of the muscles 
involved. Violin playifig is no exception. 
and the beginner finds that it is only after 
months of practice that his tone begins 
to have a steady, smooth quality. If his 
nervous system is in good order and he 
practices in the right way. systematically 
and faithfully, he will find that the trouble 
will gradually clear up: 


heads—that is, 
use of muscles 
to the 
sium 


when 


Ironing Out the Kinks 


S OUR correspondent says, a_ stiff 


bow arm is very apt to result in 
this trembling. If he as not nervous and 
his hand ordinarily does not tremble, he 


can probably correct the difficulty by prac- 
ticing in the right way. There is no bet- 
ter material for this than open string prac- 
tree and scales, counting slowly eight, then 
sixteen, twenty-four or more to 
each stroke and keeping the hand and arm 
as free from trembling as possible. Every 
inch of the bow should be used, from the 
frog to the extreme tip. 

This practicing must be done with a 
relaxed arm. Let the student imagine that 
his arn is a piece of string with a weight 
tied to the end of it....Then let the arm 
fall limp at the side, without the slightest 
tension in wrist, elbow and shoulder 
joints. He should Jet-the arm fall loosely 
at the side several times, seeking to im- 


twelve, 


press on his mind the feeling of the 
muscles when in a state of complete re- 


laxation. Next let him take the bow and 
practice long tones, trying to keep the 


same relaxed feeling which he had when 
he was dropping his arm and hand to his 
side. At the least return of stiffness or 
tension, he should again drop his arm 
UEmply at his side until the feeling of 
relaxation is regained. Practicing very 
softly, without the slightest trace of pres- 
sure on the bow, is another excellent road 
to relaxation.” 

These long notes had best be done first 
onthe open strings. Open string practice 
leaves the mind perfectly free to concen- 
trate on relaxing and on keeping the bow 
steady. 

It is astonishing how little attention is 
paid. by the average student to this fun- 
damental work. I have had many pupils 
tell me that they have never done any 
open string or fundamental bowing .work 
since the second or third week ‘after 
they began to study the violin, and not a 
few have never done any at all. Their 
teachers simply told them in which hand 
to hold the violin, and which the bow, and 
then directed them to begin playing away 
at pieces or exercises. 

It is almost incredible what a great 
improvement can be wrought in the play- 
ing of the average pupil by getting him 
to do fundamental bowing and long tones, 
with the bow moving parallel to the 
bridge, and with a soft, musical, singing 
tone, with relaxed arm aud complete free- 


MUSSOLINI PLAYING THE VIOLIN 


dom from scratching. Many 
to do this work with their eyes 
about the room and their minds wande1 
It is of prime importance to keep the ey 
fixed on the strings at the bridge to — 
that the bow is moving perfectly strai 
across them. It is of equal_impo ces 
keep the mind concentrated fixedly on 1 
quality of tone being prodticed and-o 
relaxation of the muscles at hand, 
and shoulder joints. Do part of © 
practicing with tone as soft as a whi 
This will automatically cause a cei 
amount of relaxation. 


The Come-Back 


IOLINISTS and violin students 
have given up all practice for s 
months or years usually suffer from 
unsteady hand and arm when they try 
resume it. The practice on long tones 
open strings and scales is the quickest 1 
to get back their former: powers. 
The story of how Victti, the fz 
Italian violinist and composer of 
music, “came back” after having given 
violin playing for a long period has 
come a classic in the history of vi 
playing. Viotti, after a distinguis 
éareer as a virtuoso, decided to giv 
violin playing. He engaged in busines 
a wine merchant in London and di 
public playing for a number of years. 
turning to Paris on cne occasion, his 
gion of admirers prevailed upon him 
appear once more on the concert 
In vain he pleaded that he was ut 
unprepared to play at the concert wi 
was only a few days distant. His fri 
would not take “No” for an answer. ~ 
violinist finally consented. — ; 
The means he took: of coming back, 
through hours of practice every 
long drawn out tones with full bow. 
also devoted much practice to scales 
arpeggi to get the left hand finge 
good working ‘condition. So succe 
was this method of practice that he ra 
regained his former technic, and his { 
ing at the concert was a brilliant suece 
People who start the study of the ¥ 
at adult age are more likely to be aff 
with unsteadiness of the hand than t 
who begin in youth. After middle 
and in old age, hands which i 
tremble are very common, and, in man 
these cascs there seems to be no W 
overcome it. q 


Paganini's Practice 
By H. E. S. 


IN THESE days of busy-ness, wh a} 
servation of time is of even 
portance than conservation of mon 
mode of practicing, the means of 
the best results in the shortest tim ; 
problems of paramount importan 
inists, since they are possessors ¢ 
most individual of instruments, 
formation on this question fir: 
Thus, they rush eagerly hither and 
asking, “How does Kreisler pr. 
How does Mischa Elman re 
scales? How does Heifetz get th 
monics so perfect?” And most 
prize answers to such inquiries 
as the connoisseur prizes his most F 
acquired picture. 

It is well-known that Pa 
practiced after his thirtieth 
who were most closely 
used often to marvel at his 
nic and watch him closely to di 
he retained it. An Engl 
lowed him from city to Baise, 
pose at last “succeeded at 
scree “Music and 


MO] 


eq! 
ye 


c 


SOC 


a watched through t! 
day when Paganini was_ 
in concert. He saw him 
old violin case and lift ¢ 
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“while the listener was holding his 
ath, Paganini only measured a few 
A intervals on the finger-board with 

ng fingers and returned the violin to 
case.” 
his may not be a suitable illustration 
present to reluctant pupils of ten or 
fen, but it certainly affords a new in- 
tive to those who, through long and 
ious struggling up the rocks of tech- 
_have at last sighted the heights of 
osity. It is a perfect example of 
rs so well trained and directed that 

have learned to obey the mind’s 
es: wish or inclination. The mind 


need only think through the mazes of a 
difficult situation and, lo, the fingers have 
adapted themselves to the technical in- 
tricacies without straining or stumbling 
and with only the merest suggestion of 
movement. 

The difference between the fumbling 
Tepetitions of the average student and the 
flawless performance of the virtuoso is 
the difference between the blind labor of 
the bondsman bending numbly beneath ‘his 
master’s whip-lash and the lightning- 
quick obedience of the body-guard catch- 
ing, by a mere gleam of the President’s 
eye, his underlying intent. 


@Ghe First Violin Pieces 
By E. L. WINN 


4 FIRST pieces, and these should only 
ght after the first principles of bow- 
tone and fingering are mastered, 
ald be strongly rhythmical. During 
first year, the triangle, tambourine and 
§ are a great aid to the child in illus- 
he rhythm. I sometimes combine the 
fuments thus: (Common time) 
First Child, 2/4 (beat on 2-4) 
ere. 
os Child, 1/3 (beat on 1-3) 


Tambourine. 


fany teachers of ear training and nota- 

, believe in clapping out the time, the 

@ clapping only on such notes as are 
out. 


r 
Get, 1.2, 2,14 21 4 | 


lecasionally we use the instruments of 

(toy symphony in teaching rhythm. 

he teacher should remember that the 
earns the principles of tone, position 

the arm and bow, and so forth, while 

‘ing on the open strings the little melo- 


clap clap 


i€ - 


| SIGHT on the street one day would 
+ seemed very ludicrous had it not 
ted my pity. I saw a young ’cello 
ent advancing up the street carrying 
‘cello firmly grasped about the neck 
ily in front of him. The poor fellow’s 
‘and wrist must have felt ready to 
Kk; but still he struggled on, red of 
and hand, bumping his instrument this 
and that in the crowd, seeming almost 
over it himself. 

as quite evident that this boy’s 
t had neglected to give him a few 
; of advice on the best method of 
ing his ’cello. <A little thoughtfulness 
he teacher’s part, in fact, might have 
ed the boy a great deal of misery 
fe he could pick up this bit of knowl- 
firough observation and experience. 
90, if a ’cello is wrongly carried 


dies of Gustay Saenger, Harriet Sawyer 
and the writer’s Five Little Pieces. There 
is a great scarcity of this kind of litera- 
ture. In pieces representing difficult 
rhythm, the pupil should be taught to 
count aloud; but this should not be re- 
quired in the case of the open string tunes. 

One very pleasing diversion of the les- 
son is this. A little tune is started by the 
teacher on the A string, the child playing 
open A (one bow to a measure). Before 
teacher and pupil play together, however, 
the class is asked to guess the time. If it 
is 6/8 time, the class is asked if one can 
march to it, If it is 4/4 time, the same plan 
is tried. Thus first year pupils, six to 
eight years of age, learn to recognize and 
write down the time on the blackboard 
and have begun to write music from dicta- 
tion, the teacher playing the violin or 
piano. 


Ex. 2 


eeerepee) ap ] 


Examples of this kind are readily written 
by the class. 


a @arrying the ello 
j By CaroLine V. Woop 


there is danger of getting the bridge 
knocked down or broken or the instrument 
itself cracked. 

The,best way to carry a ’cello is simply 
to tuck it under the arm, so to speak. The 
front or back of the ’cello should rest 
against the hip, and the instrument should 
be supported by catching hold of the upper 
side of the rib. Some ’cellists carry the 
instrument with the bridge turned in, in 
which case the neck of the ’cello will rest 
against the shoulder. Others, however, 
think there is danger of the bridge bump- 
ing against one’s own body and prefer to 
have it turned outward, except when in a 
crowd or getting on or off street cars. 
The main idea is to carry the instrument 
in the way that is most comfortable and 
convenient for the individual, provided 
proper protection is given the ‘cello. 


MUCH rosin on the bow is like too 

ge On a cake—an instance when 
Out-weighs sweetness. An over- 
ji this powder causes a catarrhal 
even worse than the long-drawn 
of the shiny bow. The way to 


list, whose name is Hermann Ber- 
has inyented a bow which makes it 
to play on all four strings of a 
multaneously. Long ago, the story 
ulated that somebody or other had 


Goo Puch Rosin 


By Mary ESTERLEY 


rid the hair of its superfluous rosin is to 
whiz it through the air once or twice. But 
take care that you do not bend the stick 
too far nor lose your grip on the frog! 
The safer way is simply not to rosin the 
bow too thickly in the first place. 


A “Polyphonic Bow” 


devised a bow with curved stringing for a 
similar purpose. But then the same man 
had also invented a gun with curved bar- 
rels for shooting round the corner.— 
Monthly Musical Record. 
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eH mother’s choice... 


for her daughter’s happiness 


The Newest 


WUuRLIIZER 


Marquetry Piano 


Matchlessin its beauty, 
superb in performance, in- 
stantly responsive to touch 
and mood, this new Wurlitzer 
Studio piano, period model, 
with its exquisite Marquetry 
design, will completely 
charm you. 


Mail today to 
nearest factory 
or branch 


FREE \ 


Book on 
“Childhood 
and Music” \ 


. \ 
Wurlitzer \ 


Please send me 

your illustrated \ 
book “Childhood \ 
and Music.” \ 


NAME A ee \ 
Addtais. 5 | ok \ 


Deep in the heart of every man, woman 
and child there is an irresistible longing to 
play or to hear music. Only music can 
adequately express our emotions, console 
us in sorrow, rejoice with us in happiness. 


The standard of all musical instruments is 
the piano. It is the basis instrument, out- 
standing in its prestige and unequalled i 

its depth of appeal to human emotions. 


The choice of the majority of mothers is the 
Wurlitzer Piano, an instrument endowed 
with the heritage of over 200 years of musi- 
cal instrument making by the House of 
Wurlitzer—an instrument of distinctive 
tonal quality. 


To own a Wurlitzer is to possess the best. 
Grand piano prices range from $625 up; 
Upright pianos from $295 up, any of which 
may be purchased upon exceptionally 
liberal terms. 


The Wurlitzer Grand Piano Co. 
DeKalb, Illinois 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Mfg. Co. 


N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branch:s in Principal Cities 


BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE ROCHESTER 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 


COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 


NEW CASTLE 
NIAGARA FALLS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 


Dealers from Ccast ts Cast 


WuRLIIZER 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO'S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


42nd Session 


Offers superior courses in all branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. Diplomas, 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, 
opera and teaching positions. Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations at Moderate Rates 


Y 

) UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED TWENTY ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 

IG Among these might be mentioned 

6 PIANO — Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio ORGAN —Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O. E. Robinson. 

0) Scionti, Henry Purmort Eames, Louise Robyn, Dusen. PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS PIANO METH- 

I Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, May Doelling, MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION— ODS—Charles J. Haake, Gail Martin Haake. 

6 Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Haake. Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John SCHOOL OF OPERA—Eduardo Sacerdote. 

) VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren, K. Palmer, Leo Sowerby. DRAMATIC ART, PUBLIC READING— 

© Howe, Eduardo Sacerdote, Charles La Berge, VIOLONCELLO—Hans Hess. Walton Pyre, Louise K. Willhour. 

) Elaine De Sellem, John T. Read. ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Mem- DANCING—Louise K. Willhour. 

Of VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler; bers Chicago Symphony Orchestra. THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL — Frank 
Adolf Weidig, Scott A. Willits. and others of equal importance Van Dusen, 


GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1927—Josef Lhevinne, Oscar Saenger. 
Free Advantages e Admission to Teachers? Normal Training School; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading. Admission to all 


Conservatory Recitals; Lectures; Musical Bureau for securing positions. 


THIRTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


Lyceum and Chautauqua engagements secured 


FOVCOS CAR LGOKHOYGOK 


Examinations Free . Catalog mailed free on application - Moderate Tuition Rates 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDY, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


S&S 


(NOLUMBIA eae iw ir ea 
ector _ 
SCHOOL OF 4 * @ A University Professional 
M ; ISIC highest cat standard. eal locad 
27th Yi north of Chicago. 
- SCHOOL* Fare alraaceet aii 


One of America’s Finest Institutions Cho al Music Departments 
Devoted to Education in Music M US ] Cc caged leaders Liberal ane 
out ex: 
Fully accredited courses leading to NORTHWESTERNG Freebuiletins “pee. Lutkin, 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS UNIVERSITY 1822 Sherman Ave,, Brant 
and DEGREES Year 1926-1927 


By Authorsty of the State of Illinois 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF 
DECRIEs ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro traini 

Bachelor of Music 

cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, 

Music Methods and Music Ki 

Bulletin sent free upon request 

W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Di 


LQVLQRRAY 
DUNNING SYSTEM ° "reser 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—¥V 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. New York City Address, 16 Beat I 
Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College are Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Elizette Reed Barlow, Cor. Central ae Ist St., Winter Haven, Fle. 
Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Grace A. Bryant, 201 10th Ave. N., TwinFalls, Idaho. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 
Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Dec. St. Lewis Mo ; Summer Normal, ¢ 
Conservatory of Music. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 
Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansing, Mich. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Obio. 
Mrs. Kato Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. 
Mrs. Loyd German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Tex.—Classes held in Dallas and Ada, Okla. 
Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. Jan., June, Nov. of each year. 
Virginia Ryan, 1070 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden St., Sam Antonio, Texas. 
Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Training in the following = Gieatn 

Piano. Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, 
Normal Trainin Public Sch: 
Chorus Singing, Correlated are gy of 
Music, Ensemble, Orchestra, Professional 
Accompanying, Conducting. Harp, Brass and 
Wood Wind Instruments. Dramatic Express- 
ion, English and Psychology. 


CONSERVATORY 


EDGAR NELSON EDGAR A, BRAZELTON 
President CHICAGO Vice-President 


Send for complete catalog 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Box E, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Faculty of 125 Instructors Harrison 5930 


PIANO DRAMATIC ART 
VOICE DANCING 
VIOLIN LANGUAGES 
OPERA SCHOOL MUSIC 
THEORY ORCHESTRA 


Fall Term Now Open 


Courses Accredited Dormitories 


Write for Catalog 
T. E. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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ad Prophesying. 

U.R.—A wrong start with wrong 

ods is naturally a great handicap, be- 
e it is very difficult to unlearn habits of 
kind, especially in violin playing. 2. 
ou play the compositions you name really 
1, you haye made good progress. But 
mot tell without hearing you play them. 
im you are under instruction, your teacher 
the proper one to tell you what pieces 
fake up next and how to play them. 4. 
ting at the age of eleven, it is possible 
t you might become a good professional 
iver, if you have great talent and work 
enough at your violin studies. 5. Ask 
teacher if you have talent, or else’ go 
Some good disinterested musical authority 
have him give you a thorough examina- 
in violin playing. 5. There are several 
conservatories in your city where you 
@et good violin instruction. Pay as 
h a price as you can afford for lessons. 
e best is the cheapest in the long run, 
musical instruction. 6. If the violin 
ce is anneying to the people in your 
e, you might use a “silent” or “mute” 
in for part of your practice. You can 
one of these at any music store. 7. 
ur teacher is the proper one to advise 
as to the length of time you should 
tice and the methods of practice. If 
1 will reflect a little, you will see that it 
mild not be right for one who has never 
ard you play to try and direct your studies. 


published Prices. 

1. B.uH.—I am afraid it would be impos- 
le to obtain individually the prices at 
ich the violins in the collection you name 
sold. This collection was sold to a 
m of violin dealers who naturally expect 
make a profit on the violins. For this 
on the firm would not care to make 
blic the prices they paid. 


Fischer Violin. 
. B.—Joseph Fischer was a German violin 
er who was working at his trade at 
fisbon, in Germany, in 1818, the date on 
Yr label. While he cannot be classed with 
ous makers, he made some fair instru- 
mts. I cannot say if the violin is genuine 
hout seeing it, but it is much more likely 
original than if it bore the name of 
divarius, or the more famous makers 
work is copied so much. 2. I can give 
ea of its value without examination, but 
enuine, old violin possessing a Trea- 
ibly good tone should be worth at least 
retail price, in the United States market. 


e Chance in a Million. 

W.B.L.—Aceording to the label in your 
in, it was made by Nicola Amati, one of 
makers, If the 
be worth 
The chances are 
with a counterfeit 
course, it is not absolutely im- 
ible that it is genuine. The next time 
visit a large city, take your violin with 
and get the opinion of an expert. Any 
St class teacher of the violin, in the city 
W visit, can give you the address of an 


ood Start. 
*M. C.—Your letter does not state whether 
"are a violinist or not. If you wish to 
* your little girl become a really good 
mist, she will have to have instruction 
‘a first rate professional violin teacher 
years of experience. Good instruction 
@ most important for the first few years 
e, if the foundation is wrong, it is 
impossible to eradicate the faults 
fh; and the pupil is spoiled for life as 
any really artistic violin playing is 
However, if you want the little 
0 learn only a little, are not particular 
he method and know something of 
mn yourself, your only course is to 
mé books on violin playing and do the 
St You can under-the circumstances. You 
© get “Self Instruction for the Violin,” 
rt G. Mitchell, “Dancla's Conservatory 
for the Violin,” and “The Easiest 
ry Method for the Violin,’ Op. 38, 
ifahrt. The first two of these con- 
@ good deal of explanation for people 
a to learn without a teacher, 
fet the little work, “The Violin and 
“Master It,” by a Professional Player. 


a” Factory Fiddle. 
¥—Your violin is an imitation Strad- 
i, sent out under the trade-mark of 
ug. Glass. These violins.are factory 
tf no at value. I could not judge 
without seeing it. You can place 
Ganee on the dates on labels pasted in 
as even new violins are often sent 
th counterfeit labels of two hundred 
years ago. You could ship the vio- 
h expert, but I think you would go 
trouble and expense in so doing. 


of Fingerboard. 
. fore expressing an opinion I 
"Want to see the attachment which the 
Oposes <luing on the inside of your 
@nd also to test violins which have 
d with the attachment. 2—Different 
require a slight difference in the height 
ige, and the distance from the finger- 
he top of the violin is governed by 
: Probably thirteen-sixteenths of 
| Would be a fair average from the top 
nd of the fingerboard to the top of the 


imitation, 
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Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


No question will be answered in Tun Ervupp unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published, 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


violin. In the cheaper grades of violins the 
height of the fingerboard is rarely correct. 
8—You might get “The Violin and How to 
Make It’? and “Violin Making” by Walter H. 
Mayson. : 


Pianist as Violin Teacher, 

ii. B. O.—The best thing you can possibly 
do is to take lessons from some good Violin 
teacher, The technic of the violin and that 
of the piano are so different that a piano 
teacher cannot possibly lay the foundation for 
good violin playing. From the list of exer- 
cises and pieces you send me I fear that you 
have been trying to go too fast and are very 
much over-trained. I do not think it at all 
possible that you could have adequately mas- 
tered compositions like the Ave Maria, by 
Schubert-Wilhelnj in two years and a half 
with only piano teachers to guide you in your 
violin studies. 2—It would be impossible for 
me to advise you as to what studies to take 
up next without hearing you play. The main 
point now is to get a good violin teacher. 
Since it takes a violinist and not a pianist 
to teach a violin, do not be discouraged if you 
have to begin at the very beginning. 


Old French Violin. 

M. G, C.—I can find no additional details 
besides what you send, in regard to Bourlier, 
the Mireecourt (French) maker. These Mire- 
court violins of the period from 1700-1800 are 
often of fair quality and considerable value, 


even though made by obscure makers. Many 
of them sell for from $150 to $300 (retail 


price), according to quality. Any genuinely 
old yiolin with good tone and in a good state 
of preservation should be worth from $100 up. 


Personal Instruction Necessary. 

G. G.—yYou seem to have been unfortunate 
in your choice of a teacher. Really good violin 
teachers who are competent to build up the 
violin technic of a student are very scarce in 
any eity. It will pay you in the long run to 
take lessons from a first-rate violin teacher, 
although his fees are much higher than others. 
You had better take ten lessons from such a 
teacher than one hundred from a teacher who 
does not know his business. I do not know 
any of the teachers in* South Africa, but, if 
you will inquire of the best musicians in 
your city, you can likely hear of a good violin- 
ist who is also a skillful teacher. Choose a 
teacher who has turned out some really good 
violin pupils. Take lessons from him, even 
if you can afford only a few. Such a teacher 
after a few lessons’can outline the proper 
work for you to study, 2—Violin Teaching 
and Violin Study” by Gruenberg, will help you 
very much, also Schradiecks’ “Secale Studies.” 
8—The ‘Kayser Studies,” Op. 20, are very 
good, also Mazas’ “Special Studies,’’ Op. 36, 
Book 1. 4—Correspondence courses in violin 
playing are of little value. Nothing can take 
the place of the living teacher. A good teacher 
in two minutes can show you things in violin 
playing that you could not find out in two 
days by reading for yourself. 


Early Start for Professionals. 

A. S.—I would not advise anyone to begin 
the,study of the violin, with the idea of mak- 
ing a profession of violin playing, as late as 
eighteen years of age. Most violin students 
have completed their studies for the profes- 
sion at that age. You might learn enough to 
do the lower branches of professional violin 
work, which are not highly paid, but I am 
very doubtful if you could acquire enough 
technic to become a professional violinist of 
good standing. Violin playing must be begun 
in yery early childhood or youth to develop 
into a highly paid profession. 


“Glass.” : 

J.C—The name ‘Glass’ has been used by 
way of a trade-mark, on hundreds of thousands 
of factory violins, most of which are of very 
ordinary quality. The name is_ usually 
branded on the back or inside the violin. 
These violins were mostly made in Germany. 


Early Violin Problems. 

H. W. S8.—The method you describe of bow- 
ing the first four bars of the Over the Waves 
waltz is correct. 2—I have no doubt that a 
shoulder pad would assist you in holding the 
yiolin. Velvet is the proper: material, as this 
makes it stick to the coat and does not slip. 
You ean stuff it to the proper thickness with 
eotton. Some violinists require a thicker pad 
than others. 3—yYou can no doubt correct the 
stiffening of your arm, when you play the 
vibrato, by practicing it extremely slowly at 
first, taking care that your arm remains re- 
laxed. There is a very good chapter on how 
to learn the vibrato in the little work, “The 
Violin and How to Master It by a Master of 
the Instrument.” However, the best thing to 
do is to take lessons from a good violin teacher. 
A practical demonstration by a good teacher 
is worth all the written advice in the world. 
4—If by your question you mean the execution 
of a series of notes, by single bow strokes, 
with a perfect legato, this is done by a motion 
of the wrist at the end of each bow stroke. 
Watch a good violinist and you will see this 
wrist action at the end of each stroke. 
I do not see much to be gained by practic- 
ing with a bow which has never been rosined. 
If your object is to eliminate the tone as much 
as possible, to avoid annoying people in the 
house, you had better use a “mute” violin, a 
violin so constructed that the tone cannot be 
heard outside the room where it is being 
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has just 
selected for his 
service sheet: 


MICHAEL AARON, 


Allegretto 
a) 


con pedale 


Copyright, 1927, by Harold Flammer, Ine. 


Price, 25 cents 


3-part Women’s 
Women’s 


.-Anthems- 
. .Choruses—3-part 
..Choruses—2-part Women’s 
. .Choruses—4-part Women's 
.-Choruses—4-part Men’s Voices 

. Choruses—Mixed Voices 


Send it to us for ..Choruses—S. A. B. Voices 
.-Soprano Concert Songs 


MUSIC ...-Contralto Concert Songs 
ON APPROVAL eee Concert Songs 


. Baritone Concert Songs 
...Love-Ballads (High) 
....Leve-Ballads (Low) 
...Easy Teaching Songs 
..Songs for Young Girls 
..Encore Songs 
.Secular Duets (S. & A.) 
...-Sacred Duets (S. & A:) 
.-General Sacred Songs (High) 
.-General Sacred Songs (Low) 
.. Christian Science Songs (High) 
..Christian Science Songs (Law) 


Cut Out! 


this panel 


CHECK 


HERE [ | 


and return this 


CHECK 
HERE 


ad. with your 
and ad- 


dress to receive 


name 


.. Rudolf Friml Pieces 
. Easy Piano Pieces, Grades 1 to 2 
..Piano Pieces, Grade 3 
-Piano Pieces, Grades 4 ta 6 
..Organ Compositions 
...Readings with Music 
....Anthems—Mixed; With Solo 
. Anthems—Mixed; Without Solo 
...Anthems—2-part Treble 
..Anthems—Men’s Voices 


on selection 
those 14 teach- 
ing pieces now 
being taught by 
Mr. Williams. 


Send for new complete free descrip- 
catalog containing valuable 
information for every 
Address........ Yee eS ee re) es teacher 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 113 W. 57th St., New York 
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T GEMUNDER # SONS 
{Y Violins, Old and New 
For All Kinds-of Players 


Our Catalogues are Free and will safely 
Guide you 


125-127 W. 42nd St., Dept. E., New York 


TROUBLES 


A Violin House Established 1846 WRITE USE ASK 
TO Muller & Kaplan 7 YOUR 
US STRINGS DEALER 


For $1.00 we will send a 


Special $1.00 Offer sample set of Violin 


Strings, containing our celebrated “‘Intuna” E, A and D, 
and ‘‘Nonpareil” pure silver G. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. ONLY ONE SET AT THIS PRICE. 


Send for ‘“‘FIDDLESTRINGS” free 


MULLER & KAPLAN 154 E. 85th St. 


NEW YORK 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 
We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Kasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 

GUSTAV YV. WENNING 
2424 Gaylord 8t., Denver, Colo 


MUSICAL JEWELRY NOVELTIES 


Ask for our complete Illustrated Catalog of Medals, Musical Designs and Miniature Reproductions of Musical 
Instruments, in the torm of Pins and Pendents, suitcble for 
; Awards Prizes Gifts Class or Club Emb!ems 
Those planning to give pieces of jewelry as Christmas remembrances are urged to place their orders early to 
insure early delivery. 
Complete descriptions of jewelry novelties will be given in subsequent issues of Tae Etupr. 
THEODORE PRESSER Co. 1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHICAGO 
MUSICAL | 
OLLEGE 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 


62nd Year 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


More than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private | 
lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, | 
Graduation and Degrees in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, | 
Church Organ, Movie Organ, Theory, Public School Music, | 
Dramatic Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpretative 
and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral In- 
struments, Chautauqua,*Lyceum, Concert and Languages. 
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(Two Private Lessons Weekly) to be awarded to the students who 
after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the 
greatest gift for playing or singing. 


PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, 


debuts 


are given artist students in Central Theatre, Chi- 
A 
special bureau established in the College assists artist students 
in obtaining professional engagements. 


Graduates who have quali- 


to teacher or employer. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished with each room. 
Make reservations now. 


Prices reasonable. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Address CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


60 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 
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INCCRPORATED 


Affiliated with the Univ. of Cincinnati 


incinnati 


SIXTIETH YEAR 
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FOR SIXTY YEARS NOTED FOR 
THE HIGHEST STANDARDS OF 
ATTAINMENT 
All departments—Prano, Voice, STRING 
AnD WINb INSTRUMENTS, ORGAN, OPERA, © 
Dramatic Art, Laneuaces, DANCING, 
Pusxiic Scoot Music (aceredited). Prisy 
vate Lessons for Teachers and Supervis=~ 
ors. All credits apply toward certificates, © 
diplomas and Degrees. Faculty composed) 
of internationally famous artists. 


Beautifully located within a ten-acre campus, all dormitories 
and buildings are oconed and conducted by this Conservatory. 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 


Burnet C. ‘Tuthill, General Manager ‘ 
For Catalozue and information, Address Registrar—Dept. E. Highland and Burnet Aves., at Oak St., Cincinnatl) 


[Detroit Conservatory; Music 
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Acknowledged Preeminent 
As a Conservatory of Attainment 


The finest conservatory in the West . . ..a reputation for musi- 
cal instruction not only comparable but on a par with schools on 
the European Continent, the Detroit Conservatory of Music 
offers to earnest students ideal facilities for outstanding accom- 
plishment in the Musical World. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 


Unrivaled Free Advantages 


A great diversity of courses under the supervision of a renowned 
faculty of 80. Training in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Harp, Organ, 
Theory, Harmony, and Composition. Normal Training for Piano 
Teachers, Band Instruments, School of Expression, and Dancing. 
School of Theatre Organ Playing. Students’* Orchestra, Concerts, and 
Recitals before the public. Special Children’s Department. 55 Studios. 
. ...« Commodious Concert and Recital Halls. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS and DEGREES 


DESIRABLE BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS 
Examinations Free. For Catalog and Other Information, Address 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary—5035 Woodward Ave., Box 7, Detroit, Mich. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Musi¢ 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, 
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— 
. * 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
All branches, advanced study. 235 specialist teachers. Courses 
lead to Mus. B. degrees. Cultural and social life of Oberlin College 
High School course or equivalent required, Fall semester opened 
September 20th. Catalog 
Oberlin Conservatory of Muate Oberlin, Ohio 


Gbe Cllebeland Tnstitut 
of ([pusic 


Offers Complete Courses for 
Students of all Grades 
Voice - Piano - Strings - Theory - Orch 


Courses lead to Bachelor of Music 4 
teachers certificate, or diploma. 


Public School Music Supervisors Cow 
leads to Bachelor of Education degree 
ferred by Western Reserve University. 


é Excellent dormitory quarters 
Send for catalogue outlining courses and feer 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Dire 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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'DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUT! 


| WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


| All branches taught on the daily lesson plan Special Music Supervisor 
Catalogue on application 0 LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


The BURROWES COURSE OF 
MUSIC STUDY 


formerly owned by Miss Katherine Burrowes, 
has been transferred to 


ADELTHA E. CARTER, Director 


5922 Monte Vista Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, where information may be obtained. 


GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON 
TEACHING THE PIANOFORTE 


A booklet full of helpful information for piano 
teachers, giving advice on works to use from the very 
start. Send a Postal for It Now. 


Theodore Presser Co., Phila. 


Pa. 
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essing fingers. In which positions can 
u realize this feeling best, with cocked, 
irved or flat finger? 

A7. Use the same experiments on a 
oken chord figure, 7 ; Gs = 
a ut " Ge 4 or on trills. 
SA. After becoming thoroughly fami- 
with sensations of movement and 
ith the sounds produced, try the same 
‘coups of notes when the wrist is held 
h, with drooping hand, as in A4. AI- 
w the weight of the hand to lean on each 
ger in turn. Notice the difference in 
i. And notice, too, a very important 
cling in the knuckle. This is the tight- 
@ or hardening (more or less, ac- 
‘ding to the weight) of the muscles in 
» knuckle joint. This is of great im- 
wtance in playing, as we shall sce later. 


or 


Hand Weight 
FJ AND WEIGHT means little weight. 


How can you tell whether you are 
@ hand weight alone, or more weight? 
we are not concerned here with the 
t minute accuracy in measuring, a sim- 
experiment will answer. Place the 
hand under the right forearm, just 
of the wrist. Let the arm lean heay- 
on the left hand. Make the left hand 
Ove the right arm back and forth, to 
the weight. While you keep, the posi- 
, tap gently, with loose hand, on the 
ec, to get the sensation of how heavy 
¢ hand is. Compare this with the weight 
the arm, as it rests on the left hand. 
If you do not get this distinction easily, 
merely to use very little weight when 
ming on the finger. The experiment 
to do with ease and swiftness, not 
wer and strength. 
What is the object of these experiments ? 
Tearn to distinguish good finger move- 
mnt from bad and to learn the feeling 
shape of the two great aids to play- 
, the flat finger and the slightly curved 
ger. Hach has its place in finger prac- 
e and, for some hands, in {finger play- 


Good Finger Movement 


HAT is good finger movement ? 

We cannot say that high finger 
avement is good, nor that it is bad. 
Hither can we say that low movement is 
ays good or always bad. We cannot 
that stroke is always bad nor pressure 
ays good. 
finger movement is, first, that 
th can be made with most ease—that 
hat which employs or tightens the 
muscles, and yet gives the tone re- 
(endurance, quality). 
ond, it is that which is 
ty). 
d, it is that which releases the notes 
aptly (clearness and also velocity). 
depends, far more than is usually 
on the release of notes, the up- 
mt, however slight, of the finger. 

fe how the second and third require- 
ats depend on the first—ease !) 
high lifting good? At times, for 
ain purposes of either practice or play- 


swiftest 


OpY’s just stepped on his toe. 
Oks more as if he'd just bit into 
fnut. Or perhaps it’s his liver.” 
 cogitations scurry through the 
mind, and when he gets around 
g to the music again, the pianist 
clear past that intricate run that 


How (an I Raise the Standard of Py Playing? 
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ing, provided it is loose, and not tight. 
But for some hands it should hardly be 
used at all. 

Is a stroke from a high lift or from a 

medium lift good? Often, if the stroke 
is a free fling (combined with arm) and 
not a hard hammer-stroke, from finger 
alone. : 
How can you distinguish between these 
last two—fling and hammer? By the 
shape and the muscular sensation of loose- 
ness and by the tone produced. 

Is pressure a good finger movement? 
One of the best, provided that the power 
comes from the right source, and that you 
do not attempt to get from the finger mus- 
cles more power than a normal muscle 
can give. When you need more pressute- 
power, the larger muscles are ready to 
provide it. 


Fingers of Steel 


HY DO PLAYERS and teachers 

talk about “fingers of steel?” There 
are several reasons. A muscularly de- 
veloped finger has more. endurance, in 
any style of playing, than a muscularly 
weak finger. It has, also, a certain in- 
tense tone-quality—in any style. It can 
also support more weight and give, there- 
fore, better fortissimo in either runs ot 
chords or octaves. It can also play more 
accurately because it does not feel fatigue. 
l'atigue is often a cause of inaccuracy. 

This does not mean that those strong 
muscles in the “finger of steel” must con- 
stantly be kept tight and hard. T’ar from 
it! When you play in the relaxed style 
(with many softened: muscles and joints), 
many of these finger muscles also are 
soft or only partly tense. One of the 
most beautiful tone effects comes from the 
muscles of steel in a hand of velvet. 

What are some of the “different styles” 
of playing to which reference is made 
above? One player uses mostly soft 
joints—much arm, little finger stroke. That 
is onesstyle. Another uses few soft joints, 
carries his arm and hand as quietly as 
possible, sand firmly. That is another 
style. A third uses the arm (supple, mov- 
ing joints) much of the time, but adds 
fingers very often. A fourth may use 
thg arm and the linger both, but may use 
more pressure than free ling (net high 
fling). These styles, as well as numerous 
others, all need “fingers of steel.” 

To sum up these experiments, then, 
review them and seck in them the answer 
to these questions : 

Which gives the most ease in lifting? 
(The height of the lift helps to deter- 
mine the ease. If you can lift higher in 
one position, with uo more effort then 
you make for a normal lift in another 
position, then naturally the one which 
vives the higher lift gives most ease for 
the normal lift.) 

Which gives the swiftest movement? 

Which gives the best release? 

Then by alternating daily exercises in 
up-fling and down-fling, or up-fling and 
pressure (slight!), build up that finger 
movement which is suited to your par- 
ticular hand, and which gives a satisfying 
tone to your particular ear. 


Oh, Such a Face! 


oe By Weston LEE 


was to have had such an overwhelming 
effect on his audience. He wonders after- 
ward what caused the fiasco. 

Let him wonder, say we! That expres- 
sion of bewilderment on his face is at least 
more pleasant than the nutmeg-grater 
look! 
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PIANO TEACHING MATERIAL 


GOTHAM EDITION 
No. 62 | 


MINIATURE CLASSICS 


EDITED BY | 


JOHN THOMPSON (|| 

Price 75 Cents 

Graves 2-3 ||| 

Familiar living classics by the great masters in their original | 
form. Twenty-three of the most educational ones are con- 


tained in this edition, each with an Interesting Fact or Descrip- 
tive Note. This gives the pupil an appreciation of each classic. 


CONTENTS OF MASTERS ||| 


BACH DUSSEK MOZART {| 
BEETHOVEN HANDEL SCHUBERT I} 
CLEMENTI HAYDN SCHUMANN |} 
DIABELLI HUMMEL- 


Melody Lane in Music Land — 


FIRST PIANO SOLOS | 
Price, $.90 
FIRST PIANO DUETS . | 
BY Price, $.85 

CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 
Collections of original teaching material interspersed with | 


melodies of the classics and folk tunes, meeting the need in | 
modern piano teaching. 


Two New Easy Piano Solos By | 


MATHILDE BILBRO | 
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SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 


NEW YORK 


Our Publications May Be Purchased Thru Your Dealer | i 


ON APPROVAL 


ScHroEDER & GuNTHER, LNe. 
17 East 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen—Kindly send on approval for Sixty days, publications 
mentioned above. * Ai 


O Check here if Supplementary Teaching Pieces are desired on all 
approval. 
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MUSICIANS 


qwho aspire to careers as 


Concert artists 


Accompanists 


Organists 


Teachers 


School 


Orchestra 
music conductors 
supervisors and players 


The SHERWOOD MUusIC SCHOOL 
offers you the best opportunity 


ms &. to cultivate your talents under its Master Teachers, amon 
. oF" 1S t them many one celebrities and nationally famous eae 
KOBER KELLER SILBER 
PODOLSKY SKALSKI ARENDT PAVLOSKA 
KITTAY PAULSEN FREDERIKSEN 
TROENDLE TUCKER FITZPATRICK SCHROCK 
SEDER GRABEL KURTZ 
MIROVA CANTERBURY HAINES 


Y econ d to exercise your talents as soloists with its seventy-piece 
Q) Symphony Orchestra in Chicago’s leading concert halls and 
theaters, and in public appearances on many of its two hundred or more 
recital programs given each season. 


9 hir d to make capital of your talents by providing an opening 

A when preparation is completed. The Sherwood Music School 
assists its graduates in obtaining Concert and Radio engagements; theater 
and church organ positions; Public School Music positions; orchestra 


| positions; or provides them with teaching positions in its thirty-four 
Chicago Neighborhood Branches and one thousand Extension Branches. 


/ . for Catalo entioni 
x g, mentioning 
[oWnite that you are answering 


this advertisement for talented musicians. 


Sherwood (Dusic School 


(FOUNDED 1895 BY WM. H. SHERWOOD) 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


410 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS isi 
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CONSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CLASS PIANO METHODS 
Direction of Charles J. Haake, Gail Martin Haake 


This department offers a thorough training to students to teach 
piano classesin the public schools. Mrs. Haake has had personal f 
of such work in the Public Schools of Evanston, Illinois. Send for special 


circular. 
SCHOOL OF OPERA 


A school of opera has been established under the personal direction of 
Eduardo Sacerdote, the noted conductor, master of the voice and coach. 
Further particulars furnished on application. 


SCHOOL OF THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


This department has attained a foremost position among similiar 
schools in the United States. Students have special advantages to play 
before the screen and to secure lucrative positions. Frank Van ‘ 
“Director”. Send for special circular. 


SCHOOL OF ACTING 


Direction Walton Pyre. Students thoroughly trained in stage craft, 
expression, oratory. 


Send for special catalog 


571 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL MU Si C« DRAMATIC 


i Be aAwrencse 


Conservatory of Music — 
DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—President > 
Appleton, Wisconst ‘ 
Eminent mets of ee ee Hig es for PP 2 a ' 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures. ; se 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. A Department ot Lawrence College 


Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical 
Theory. Composition, Violoncello, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art, etc. 
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Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, 


Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
Piano and Violin Prizes 


Band Instruments, Public School Music, ; 


For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, Mer. 
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Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 
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Franklin Stead, Director 
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TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


44th Year 


Special Classes in Technique and Interpretation 
for Teachers and Advanced Students. Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theo: Harmony, 
Composition, Cello, Opera Study—Dept. of Speech 
and Dramatic Art and Public School Music. Special 
Dept. for Children. All athletics. Horseback riding. 
Fireproof buildings with ample grounds. Two beauti- 


Music Festival, Artist Recitals. 


Free Catalog on 


Address: CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 
Appleton, Wisconsan 


ful dormitories on campus. 
the Director, 
The Starrett School Conservatory of Music - \ 
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By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE PRICE, $1.50 
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A thoroughly practical textbook told in story form. So clear a child can understand are 
so absorbing that adults are charmed with it. All difficult words *‘self- > 1S ce 
illustrations, map of musical Europe, 400 test questions, 250 pages. Strongly bound ip Con 
gilt stamped. Any teacher may use it without previous experience. . 
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e is such a thing as tone quality 
sic and that noise is not artistic, then 
-winds will become most popular 
i educated in music, since at the 
nt time it is being continually dem- 
ted that we have in our orchestras 
Ost superb exponents of playing on 
lass of instruments. We grant that 
rings are the foundation and main- 
yf the orchestra, just as bread is the 
of life. But who could subsist on a 
f bread alone without becoming tired 
in time? 


hamber Music in the Theater 

AMBER COMBINATIONS are 
e kind of music that should be em- 
in the theater where the attainment 
heights is desired and where only 
ean enhance the effects on the stage 
it introducing disturbing elements. 
large, ordinary, blatant orchestra 
in this case as sign-painting would do 
e work of an artist. At the present 
our theaters seem to be in the throes 
artistic despair, if we can judge from 
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ont instrument you know you can 
lay. If you can whistle atune you can’t 
er. You can learn to play quick- 
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|new Buescher, many learn scales first 
lay tunes first week. You can teach 
in 90 days join the Band, or play 
at good pay. 
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cher is this rapid progress 
t have to fuss and favor for 
te ; ropes. the key and blow nor- 
sry tone full, clear and true. 


ws’ Trial. Easy Terms 
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the noises that emanate from so-many of 
the organizations they grandiloquently 
characterize “orchestras.” Much of 
this could be remedied by small ensembles 
of six to eight pieces, not scratchy trios 
nor big bang-bang orchestras with blaring 
brass and pounding drums; and the use 
of these we believe would solve the ques- 
tion. 

The so-called “beauties” of modern com- 
position do not help in the condition of 
musical art, as they are devoid of both 
melody and harmony, and too often, in 
addition, are most hideous to the ear. 

As for our much-vaunted musicai taste, 
even in the case of our superb orchestras, 
the applause is not always for the rendi- 
tion of the work, but rather for whatever 
has been accompanied by the most strenu- 
ous gyrations of the conductor. When he 
twists himself out of shape and impresses 
the audience, they become enthusiastic. 
Then, too, they applaud that which is 
trashy intrinsically, although it may be 
masked under a high-sounding name, such 
as a certain number which has been char- 


as 


DEPARTMENT OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


acterized by one of our critics, and justly 
$0, as circus music, After the perform- 
ance of this number we have seen the less 
washed portion of the audience act in a 
manner described by Mare Antony in his 
speech over Caesar as throwing up their 
sweaty caps (figuratively speaking.) 

We are aware that we shall be “hauled 
over the coals” for charging that our peo- 
ple are not musical and for denying that 
they are music lovers, and that it will be 
pointed out to us the immense number of 
people there are attending the various con- 
certs. Granting the size of the audiences, 
we wonder why some of the people that we 
see there ever go to concerts at all. We 
would ask why it has never been noticed 
that the trashiest number always wins the 
greatest applause. Even in the case of 
those of our best orchestras, we have 
noticed that the number which was accom- 
panied by the greatest amount of “activity” 
by the conductor, as a rule, “took” with the 
audience in preference to some quiet, 
beautiful number not accompanied by any 
apparent efforts on the part of the leader. 


EpuUCATIONAL Stupy Notes 
(Continued from Page 765) 


Nocturne in E-flat, by Frederick Chopin 
(Arranged by Mary Worm). 


A composition “for left hand alone’’ requires: 
(1) great agility; (2) complete arm and wrist 
relaxation; (3) skillful pedalling; and (4) (pre- 
ferably) long fingers. We might also add “con- 
centration,’’ though that seems a self-evident need, 

This E-flat Nocturne is one of the loveliest that 
Chopin ever composed; it is representative of the 
real Chopin. The master’s command of the ele- 
gancies and felicities of ornamentation, his ex- 
quisite harmonic skill, and his wonderful flow of 
melody—all these are evidenced in this nocturne. 
The fingerings are liberally indicated. 

Smorg. is the abbreviation for smorzando, which 
means “growing rather suddenly slower and 
softer.”’ 

Always, in playing Chopin, remember the device 
of the rubato. Do not neglect it and do not 
overdo it. The following lines from the article 
on Chopin in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians ate so apropos that we cannot for- 
bear quoting them: “As to tempo rubato it is 
most interesting to learn that Chopin always kept 
a metronome on his piano; his rubato was by no 
means the unreasoning abandonment of rhythm 
which we often’ hear in the present day. ‘The 
singing hand’ as he said ‘may deviate from strict 
time, but the accompanying hand must keep 
time.’ ”’ 


Castilla, by Richard Kountz. 


Mr. Kountz, noted composer of Sleepy Hollow 
Tune and many other distinct “‘successes,’’ has 
given us here a fine Spanish melody, the lyrics 
of which are both very Spanish and very amorous. 
Sing this song fervently, and do not hurry any 
part or parts of it whatsoever. 

If you can reach a good B-flat there are two 
chances to do so in Castilla. However, if your 
B-flat is only fair, or else so bad that your 
auditors put their hands to their ears whenever 
you soar to such heights, then you would better 
be satisfied to use the alternative, lower notes. 

Plenty of “holds’’ are a¢ceptable in this song, 
and indeed Mr. Kountz hag been careful to mark 
several, 


Dance of the Rosebuds, by Frederick 
Keats. 


Mr. Keats’ Cherry Buds is one of the most at- 
tractive and best-liked third-grade pieces we know, 
and this present composition—similarly floral— 
is a worthy successor to the former opus. Its 
first theme, built on arpeggios, is very gay and 
festive; it is in B-flat. Then follows a bit of 
G minor, in. turn followed by a modulation back 
to the dominant of B-flat and then the return of 
the theme. 

The E-flat section of Dance of the Rosebuds 
is extremely pleasing. Be sure and make a ritard, 
immediately ietore the return of the first section. 

“Team work’’—a familiar expression to you 
all—is especially necessary in four-hand piano 
playing. 


Agnus Dei, by Henry Tolhurst. 


Very smoothly-flowing melody, typical of Mr. 
Tolhurst’s genial style. This piece features the 
key of G major, though at measure 16 we note 
the interposition of flat tonalities lasting for sev- 
eral measures. 

Your bowing, in Agnus Dei, should be firm and 
free; 


Twilight in Autumn, by W. M. Felton 
(Arranged by Dr. Orlando A. Mans- 
field). 


A nicely constructed piece, with fine melodies 
and well-defined sections. Do not hurry the two 
introductory measures, 

The principal tonalities used in Twilight in 
Autumn are E-flat major and C minor. In meas- 
ures 29 to 31 notice the inverted pedal point on G. 

One of the most laudable things about Mr. 
Felton’s style is the masterly way in which he 
builds up to his climaxes, and then with ex- 
treme grace and ease drops back to the tempo 
and tone-volume of the original theme. Ob- 
serve, for instance, the fine effect of the dominant 
eleventh chord in measure 39, and then the meas- 
ures leading to the return of the first section, 

A sketch of Mr. Felton’s career appeared in 
the March 1927 Erupr, on page 166. 


Thou’rt Like Unto a Flower, by Anton 
Rubinstein. 

This beautiful little poem, by Heinrich Heine 
(1799-1856), has been set to music by more than 
one thousamd composers. Of the settings which 
have been made, two are by extremely noted 
musicians—Anton Rubinstein and Franz Liszt. 
These great masters became enamored of the 
verses, and clothed them with music’ which has 
become famous and is loved by singers every- 
where. Of their settings, who shall say which is 
the better and what is the difference, so long as 
both are so fine? 

Both of these men, so capable of writing im- 
mensely difficult and intricate music, wisely 
chose to compose very plain and straightforward 
settings, and the singer must be careful to stress 
this simplicity. 

Do not accent unimportant words! 


Teach Me Thy Will, by Louis Victor 
Saar. 


We consider this the fin- 
est and most inspiredly 
conceived sacred song that 
has been written for some 


time. 

Mr. Saar was born in 
Rotterdam, Holland, in 
1868. A pupil of Abel, 


Rheinberger and Brahms, 
he came to America in 
1894 as accompanist for 
the . Metropolitan Opera 
Company in New York 
City. During the years 
1896-98 he taught at the 
National Conservatory, 
New York, and from 1898- 
1906 at the College of Music in the same city. 
While in New York Mr. Saar found time for 
much critical work in addition to his teaching and 
composing. 

From 1906-1917 he headed the theory depart- 
ment of the College of Music, Cincinnati, and 
since then he has held a like position at the 
Chicago Musical College. 

Mr. Saar has a remarkable command of the 
technic of composition. Notice the skillful har- 
monization in Teach me Thy Will; the fine pedal 
point in measures 5-8 of the accompaniment; and, 
best of all, the beautiful descending cadence, 
measures 37-44 of the accompaniment, which sets 
off the voice part so effectively and creates an 
almost Wagnerian atmosphere of peace and awe. 

The climax on the first “To Thee” is very 
powerful indeed. : 

This song merits, and will need, the most 
careful and intelligent study, 


Louis V. Saar 


“Audiences respond to what they get. .Nor should he think of his own personal 


The artist should produce his music with 
as little thought of the public as possible. 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


feelings, for Self is the great delusion,’ 
—Percy GRAINGER. 
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(NET intoa band 
or orchestra,” 

is the advice of America’s great band- 
master and march king. Sousa says the 
amateur band is greattraining foryouths, 
whether they intend to follow music 
asa profession or not—it’s training for 
feadlerhip in any field. 

Follow Sousa’s adviceand example. Startnow 
to cultivate your musical bump” withaConn 
instrument—easy playing, perfect mechan- 


ism, beautiful tone. Conns are Sousa’s choice 
—so you can make no mistake. 


FREETRIAL; Easy Payments onanyConn 
band or orchestra instrument. Send coupon 
for the free literature and details, 


fo 


INSTRUMENTS 


‘WORLDS LANOKST MANUTACTURENS 


C. G. CONN, Ld., 

1013 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 

Send literature and details of trial offer on 
(Instrument). 

Name. 

St.orR.F.D. 

City. 

\ State, County. 


NEW 33 Progressive 33 NEW 
SAXOPHONE STUDIES 


ON MODERN DANCE RHYTHMS 
Price $1.10 Postpaid 


29 Progressive 29 
VIOLIN STUDIES 


ON MODERN DANCE RHYTHMS 
Price 75c Postpaid 
Composed by HENRI WEBER 


iy 43-47 W. 23rd St. 
Inc. New York, N. Y. 


Catalogs upon Request 


PIANO TUNERS and 
TECHNICIANS 


arein demand. The trade needs tuners, regu- 
lators and repairmen. Practical Shop School. 


Send for Catalog E. 


Y.M.C. A. Piano Technicians School 


1421 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Cours 
Adult beginners taught by Mail. No teacher required. Self 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 259 styles of 
Bass, 684 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
Movie and Cafe Jazz. Trick Euodings, Clever Breaks. Space 
Fillers, Sax Siurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obii- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 133 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
special offer. 


Waterman Piano School, 1836 W. Adams St. Los An 


eles, Cal. 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
tstasuisuepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


emma LIMMERMAN 


& SON COs 
OHIO 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 


. THE ETUL 
EMPLE UNIVERSITY y 
T COMBS 


School of Music 
Conservatory of Musi 


1521 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean. 
>» 
PHILADELPHIA 
ACCREDITED 


E: F. Ulrich, Assistant Beat 
HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR 
A School for the Beginner, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York's Oldest Music School 
26 WEST 86th STREET RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Many new and wonderful features planne ed for the coming season 
by this institution 
Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, 
Paul Stoeving, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters 
Frank Stewart Adams, Director of Motion Picture Organ Department 


Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees 
ET 


NO HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC—From the Elementary to the 
Highest Grades—Private Lessons, 
Any Instrament orVoice may be taken without Other Branches, 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 


For seven years organist of Rivoli and Rialto Theatres, New York City SUPERIOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND YOICE DEPARTMENT. pact 
wes ; ; TRAINING FOR OPERA Ambitious Amateur and 
Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. Orchestral Instruments taught principally by members of 


the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

STUDENT ae ITALS— OPPORTUNITY FOR ORCHESTRAL 
PRACTIC 

CLASSES IN “THEORY HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


the Professional Musicias 
OPEN FOR COMPETITION — 


No Entrance Requirements except for 


eu5 ip ois 8 a MUSIC. ; 7 

Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. PUPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY Certificate, Diploma and Degree Course: 
Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificate Public Concert every Thursday night. TIME DURING THE YEAR 

1} Vocal, Pia Violin and all Instruments. Public School’Music Department. Dramatic Art, Drawing Student Dormitories. Branch Schools. Write for Catalog . E 

/ and Painting, Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. Instruction in all branches. Orche: a> 

; IMustrated Catalogue on Request en and Band Departments. Two Com 

ICING | Secs eae 
} ~ ts : Z T ss 


gogy and Normal Training. Approved 
and Accredited Courses in Public Scho 
Music. Degrees Conferred. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART HEE) 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director Send for mia. ia 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. : 
AC Ann . > Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Dire 
AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE AurmtsteaTion Burupine 
Appt IED Music for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG , 1331 Sourn Broapv Stree 
: 7 q : NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
Metropolitan College of Music Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them ZLeckwer-Hahn 


with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 
TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 
For Teachers, Players and Earnest 


° 
Special Courses Students of All Grades 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 


[THACA (CONSERVATORY MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


of Phone Trafalgar 9349 411 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


=... | GRANBERE 
FINEST IN 149 East 61st St., New York, 
CHARLES TAMME ‘acres | 0iat? a 


For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS 


TEACHER OF VOICE 2231 BROADWAY | TE Awe 


New York City 
Felapbine MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROU 
ADVANCED COACHING Trafalgar 3614 SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. 


tz Theat 


Philadelphia Musical Acadenp 
58 years of continued success in training music 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruc 

For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


Children and Young Students 
Season Now Open 
Catalogue on request 


ETHEL McINTOSH 
Managing Director 


212 West 59th St., New York City | 


} 
| 
| 
' 
| Elementary and Advanced Courses for 


Catalog Free 


tegistered with N. Y. State Board of 
ite 3. All branc hes of music taught. 
Master Courses with world- MI ISIC 
famous artists in all de- 
partments Degrees. Twelve buildings. 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym- 
: nasium, Studio and Administration Bur 
i ing. Year Book sent on request. 
Two, three and four year courses. 
Spring term begins January 26, 1928 
No. | DeWitt Park lihaecn, N. Y. 


SrA ELLIS eeRtIELD VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
z not “Do-re-mi”’ 

Bight fet {Perea For Pianists and Piano Students DIRECTORS singing, Fine 
Singing | « “Numbers” Aen 

Special Modulation Course Keer Up REPERTOIRE Meat Se 

Normal Teachers In Every Stat > Vata ae oe oe eee 
Send for catalogue of mat serials " = i oe Y OMe d TR : “ aig 
Address: 121 Madison Ave., New York STRENGTHEN FInceRS on THIS INSTRUMENT = yin, > 


Marguerite Clark 


Key Action Perrecr 
Toucu Licut to Heavy 
Catalog on request 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND EDU- 


CATIONAL AGENCY 


THE NATIONAL GONSERVA‘ 


MRS. BABCOCK VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. OF MUSIC OF AMERI 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, ‘Col- 137-139 West 72nd Street New York City Frond eee ty Te 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


The Courtright en creat onportunity for enlays bees m 
System of Musical ‘limited 
Kindergarten 


ASrd Season opens October 
Enroll Sept. 29, 80, Oct. Ist. 
Artiatic Faculty: Adele Margulies, B. Sa) 
Leopold Lichtenberg and others. 
ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT 


Address Sec’y, 53 W. 74th St., N. 1 


ZOFIA NAIMSKA, Pianist 


(Leschetizky) 


Will resume her teaching on October 8th 
Phone 7669 Cathedral Residence: 445 Riverside Drive, New York City 


“Lam very glad to say that Miss Zofia Naimska is not only an excellent pianist but that I 
consider her most capable by reason of her talent and musical intelligence to teach her art 


with greatest su 
a ots (Stenep) ‘Theodore Leschetizky, Vienna, June 30th, 1908. 


o . e in this antionite i 
eld. Write for wachediara tn 
orrespondence course 


Mes. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna We Mel dbceed Cid 
Ieee eliinraterctrieneeienaitinibentiatinhssticmininttnecemsemestaaiasnibaceen 


The New and Grenier. 


SUCCESS WITH THE VERY 
PIANO LESSON | 
Special Course for Young Te 
Miss Bessie Libb; 
95 Yale Street 


ETUDE Staff Experts have travelled thousands and thousands of miles here and abroad 


new material, new music, new features, new ideas, new contacts, new illustrations. 


E T UD E All Music Lovers, Students and Teachers will need more than ever the very finest 


e e journal the would can produce. 
Music Magazine SUBSCRIBE N Oo wl _ Still only Two Dollars ($2.00) per ye 


When you write to our advertisers always mention ‘THE HTUDE, It identities you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and tit 


WRTUDE 


1E CURTIS INSTITUTE 
of MUSIC 


Exvowep py Mary Louise Curtis Box 
JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


he Curtis Institute of Music is an 
owed institution, free from commer- 
considerations, and exemplifying in 
faculty and curriculum the highest 
ical traditions. It offers to its 
Jents: Instruction by world-famous 
sts who teach personally and give 
vidual lessons — Financial aid if 
Jed—Free tuition or partial exemp- 
| from tuition fees—Financial assist- 
= in setting out on a professional 
er at artistic maturity. 


‘partment heads and faculty members in- 
e Marcella Sembrich and Emibio de Gogorza, 
- Josef Hofmann and ‘Moriz Rosenthal, 
4; Carl Flesch, vixlin; Felix Salmond, gislon- 

is Bailly, viola and chamber music; Carlos 
edo, harp; Richard Hageman, coach. 


E CURTIS INSTI YUTE of MUSIC 


19 Rittenhouse Square, P iladelphia, Pa. 


Answers to 
(Pan You Gell? Sez 


(see pace 715, THIS IssuE) 


1. First, Tonic; Second, Super- 
Tonic; Third, Mediant; 
Fourth, Sub-Dominant; Fifth, 
Dominant; Sixth, Sub-Me- 
diant; Seventh, Leading-Note. 

2. Cristofori, 1710. 

3. “Messiah,” “Samson,” “Israel 
in Egypt,’ “Judas Macca- 
baeus.” 

4, Strauss. 

5. Schumann and Chopin. 

6. The combination of Tones. 

7. Six. (b) On the first six 
degrees. 

8. Using any other member than 

the Root in the Bass. 

A Chord built upon the Fifth 

Degree of any Scale and con- 

sisting of Root, Major Third, 

- Perfect Fifth and Minor 

Seventh. 

0. Scriabin. 


(Skryabin) 


WATCH FOR THESE TESTS OF YOUR STORE 
F KNOWLEDGE, APPEARING IN EACH 
OF “THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.” 


Department of Public School PCusic 


(Continucd from Page 741) 


The maintenance of a strong department 
of music in every educational association 
conterence will stir up more consideration 
for music on the part of the general edu- 
cator than any other medium. The 
musical programs prepared for the en- 
joyment of the general and special ses- 
sions of practically every educational 
meeting are cordially received and ° ac- 
claimed. The program: committee insists 
on musical features for the consumption 
of the visiting members and delegates. 

With the stage thus set for a plea for 
more and better music for the children 
back home in the schools, the music super- 
visor should accept the opportunity and 
challenge the sincerity of the educators’ 
appreciation by calling attention to the 
value of music and music study as an 
uplifting influence which the school pro- 
gram cannot afford to overlook. The most 
important educational body in the United 
States is the National Education Associa- 
tion. The department of music education 
in this association held a splendid con- 
ference and sectional meeting this past 
summer which is worthy of mention. 


National Educational 
Association Dept. of Music 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION held the summer 
convention in Seattle, Washington, from 
July 3rd to July 9th. More than eleven 
thousand educators attended the meetings 
and rededicated themselves to the task of 
education in their chosen fields. The de- 
partment of music was well represented in 
its sectional meeting, as three hundred and 
fifty supervisors and teachers of music 
attended from all parts of the continent. 


STUBER’S 
GRADE SCHOOL 


ORCHESTRA 


(Book One) 1530 E. 55th St. 


BROEKHOVEN MAIL COURSES 
IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


A—Primary 10 lesson course, preparatory to 


B—Advanced 25 lesson course. 
Both reviewed by the author. 


J. VAN BROEKHOVEN 
146 W. 95th Street, New York City 


For details address: 


E. T. ROOT & SONS, Publishers 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, superintendent of 
schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, made a plea 
for more consideration of the value of 
music in the lives of the school pupils, 
As an administrator, Dr. Claxton pointed 
out that music may be adequately taught 
by special teachers with no extra expense 
to the local boards of education if the 
elementary or upper elementary grades are 


organized on the platoon system, In 
urban communities this plan has been 
gaining wide recognition, and a recent 


survey made of the large cities proves 
that the results of the special teaching of 
music more than justify this idea. 

The average harassed grade teacher 
cannot reasonably be expected to be an 
expert music teacher in addition to carry- 
ing on her many other duties. The platoon 
system is making her task lighter wher- 
ever it is introduced and in addition a 
greater opportunity is provided for the 
employment of music teachers in the 
elementary grades of the public schools. 

Many prom‘nent educators paid tribute 
to the cultural and practical value of the 


study of music in the schools. One of 
the significant and impressive addresses 


given at the opening general session of the 
conyention before the assembled thousands 
was delivered by Dr. Francis G. Blair. 
In his address entitled “The American 
Melting Pot,’ Dr. Blair paid tribute to 
the. modern presentation of music in the 
schools as a potent agency in socializing 
the many and varied racial groups repre- 
sented in our school population. He said: 
“A force that acts mightily in the process 
is the music in our public schools. It 
has introduced one of the most formative 
and creative influences in unifying the 
American spirit.” 


The best book ever published for beginning orchestra 
Contains seventy-five selections, 
just right for school orchestra. 
are well known to children of school age. 
being used in the public schools of many cities. 


Write us for further information or “On Approval’’ copy 


simply arranged; 
All of the melodies 
Now 


Chicago, UL. 
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Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Cther Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


OCTOBER BULLETIN 


OF THE 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS SERVICE SHEET 


FOR 


TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE 


’ . Name Composer Publisher 
me pusk Bound............. re? Dunn..... J. Fischer & Bro. 
The Young Marquise Dances. .Mueller...Church 
Mame Echoes................-- Virgil..... Virgil 
Siiteric).............-.04+5 Aaron.... Flammer 
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How to Train 
School Bands 


NOW you can have the advice of one of the 
most conspicuously successful organizers of 
school bands in the United States—absolutely 
free. The House of York has sponsored a 
method, developed and perfected by G. C. Mirick, 
Upper Towa University, that has proved to be 

amazingly helpful to music 
teachers all over the country. 


FREE BOOK 


Shows New Easy Way 


“School Bands—How to Organize and Train 
Them” is a book which will be sent free to all 
teachers. If you are now making plans to create 
or enlarge a school band or orchestra, this book 
offers many helpful suggestions on how to stimu- 
late the interest of pupils, parents and schowl 
officials. No obligation. Simply mail this coupon. 
Act quickly while the edition is still available. 


York Band Instrument Co. 
~ 1027-J Division Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich: 
te MATL THIS COUPON wm, 
YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1027-J Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Yes, send me free a copy of “School Bands— 


i 
| 
1 
; 
How to Organize and Train Them,” without } 
obligation, 1 
I 

1 

I 

I 

! 


4 


Name pada nape tba ss.08 exer decree sae ewe 


Address acta. seas wes sie Cevegeeeceae eee 


eet es red ot et mR Pr a te en tn te at Ht ad Deh ed es ak 


5 eas 


Elizabeth L. Gallagher's 


MUSIC RHYMES 


A delightful book for children beginning the study 
of Music Twenty-eight things that must be 


learned to enable students to play or sing 


Twenty-three full page cartoons. 
At all booksellers, or direct from author 
and publisher 
150 WEST 1ogth ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Price $1.25 


CE IG 


~ 


Mr. Williams has selected the following numbers from recent publications as being of outstanding merit for teaching purposes for the 
fober Issue of the SERVICE SHEET. 


Composer Publisher 


Dancing the Minuet............Gahm...Carl Fischer 


Chimes earshot. Vie ete fe, 8 


The Sandman ... 


Ask Your Local Dealer to Show You These Numbers 


Teachers ‘desiring detailed information concerning this Service Sheet should write to 
John M. Williams, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City. 


It 


..Gest.. .. Boston Music 
isussdteereceeveerd..... Bay State Music 


chers who subscribe for this service will receive copies of numbers selected each month with a lesson outline and suggestions as to 

fingering, interpretation, pedaling, etc., by Mr. Williams. Since the number of subscribers to the Service Sheet is necessarily limited, 
’ , Ss? , - « . : ae 

ent reserves the right to return enrollment fees when the subscription list is full. 
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“ THEY GET RESULTS 


AND 
Pupils love to practise 


THE BEGINNERS 
BOOK WITH THE 
KEYBOARD CHART 


Correlating the keys of the piano 
and the notes of the grand staff. 


JOHN M.WILLIAMS’ 
Very First Piano Book “Fecond Grade} 
= = jano Book 


wren i 
AAT 9 ps 
‘TUE DostON MUSIC COMPAMT cents 


Ae en ee eee 


io 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ VERY FIRST PIANO BOOK has become the most 
successful beginner’s bock on the market. Modern in every detail it takes up 
step by step every item to make piano study easy aad thorough. 


| JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ 
FIRST GRADE PIANO BOOK 


nsive and thoroug 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ 
SECOND GRADE PIANO BOOK GRADED SIGHT-READING BOOK 


A progressive Second Grade Book in more than The most important link in the chain of successful 


zhly systematic book 


age, constructed on the most name only. It builds up the systematic structure py b * i 
Entire book written in five- begun in the First Grade Book and proceeds care- piano lessons. This thorough book takes up, step 
re, ‘fits the hand like a glove.” fully and systematically in developing keyboard free- by step, two notes at a glance, three notes, four, five, 


=m ade up of short phrases for pupils dom, hand-position and complete relaxation. six, etc. Melodies using short phrases, then vertical 


at a time. Pieces by the authorand some of the leading educa- ? é oH as pe 3 
: ied by verses and beauti- tors are preceded by analytical remarks and prelim- reading—chords, inversions and familiar melodies. 
‘Ere $1, 00 IR A ee rICeND 1-00 Price, $1.00 


A VERY PROMINENT TEACHER WRITES: “Your publications give American children the best musically 
and consequently develop better musicianship.” 


30 BETTER TEACHING PIECES WHICH YOU SHOULD INSIST RECEIVING IN YOUR “ON SALE” PACKAGE 


FOR FIRST GRADE FOR SECOND GRADE FOR THIRD aad FOURTH GRADES 
Arguments—Gest.... , , a enter ae 4 wih ieigialancvele 225 Alpine Glow Waltz—Schmitt.... 2.2.0... 0.0.22. cceee cues .30 Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 8—Liszt. (Edited by John M. Williams) 14 
Chimes—Gest...... mR Seer eS) Bee and the Clover, The— 2 Bidiaoits naar eee AO _ Inthe Starlight—Huerter:...... . ..2.). ceninenee en ~ a 
Ding Dong Bells—Schmitt , A230 Buddies—Mclntyre............-05-: coh pa diun aterarer tiene amen .35 Irish Washerwoman—Sowerby...........<.-sessseeeues-see 
Dot the Note—Cramm .30 Crow Story, A—Bilbros << samcuiueaeacn ieviaien cae ree ,30%, Puck (Kobold) —Grieg .). 1. < 5.3 +n een nee A 
Fairy Queen Waltz—Harker... a as Hopper Toad, The—Cramint 3 oe siicas- 912 ab a eh ole .30 © Prancing Ponies—Schmitt.......<. .« suis snieneieenneee 
Frog Song—Gest...........005 : 25 Indian Dance in the Firelight—MeclIntyre.............-- .30  Siesta—Hay 23.2.0 0. cee so ema as © + + ono a nr 
Grandfather’s Clock, The Maxim... .... ie .40 Just Being Happy (Triplet)—Cramm................... .30 Song of India—Rimsky-Korsakow. ........:.2ece+ceeeees 5.4 
March of the Gola vodrow ees ae ‘ 35 QO “Sole | Mio—D! Capua 2) ie pede e ea Aue ee .35 Song of the Brook—Shackley.......... Per ee oe yet 
Puddles—Gest ; . ..fe5 : a... . tea LS To Grace (on the Grace-Note)— <30) . “Twilight—Helm.,. 4. 0.2... 0:25 9 ss» « «= 9s edn 
Rollicking Robiss: hmitt. cit a eae iis Mee ees .30 Water Sprites—Marschal-Loepke. ...........00.00eueves .30 Woodland Echoes—Friml............0se0eeeecuwerenernses 4 


Books for Study, Recreation, Sight-Reading and Collections Teachers are Proud to Teach 


Bach for Beginners—Vincent. Bk. I............000ee00- 75 Fanciful ‘Sketches—Jenking =. 52005 cles hee Bae oe cent ees my Books in ithe Famous Boston Music Co. Editior 
Bach for Beginners—Vincent. Bk. II................2-. as Six Graceful Mclody Fictures—Woodrow..............+- AN No 
Musical AB C’s—Marston nna, oh 75 Ten Selected Pieces—Maxim.......0..c0cccpecceccnucen By to 46 Gatrolt Rivest Stepan Baek 


The Children’s Musical Hour—Burnham................ .75 “PUDDDLES” 864 Coulson-Spofford—A Guide for Beginners in Piano Playing @ 
| THE TWO ACROBATS and at vps Preliminary Grade... ....0veswaeaalee * 
OTHER TUNES edal Studies... ..,..0e.0 00s 
| - ——=) A Circus Tale Told 46 " —-Twenty-five Easy Studiss, .. 7... eee 
| <a in Music Ty Elizabeth Gest 98 Terry—Scales and Arpeggios at Play......+.0:+e+esse8 J 
a By Mae-Aileen Erb 5 Four exceptionally melodious 393 Albeniz—Spanish Sketch-Book..................-.-... Ef 
e vy, Twenty-four short pieces, each teaching something 338 Luigini—Ballet Egyptien............-...ee--+s+-eee Resid 
© ACROBA studies designed for ; Lge Dean Gest definite. The first in C, cross- 879 Rachmaninoff—Album of Eight Pieces................. > 
/ —— the strengthening of Ger 6 Rola hands, the second, light stac- 28 Rupalan Composers—Album I............ssspeeuees ‘a 
eee the fourth and fifth cato, the 3rd in F, left-hand 72 . —Album II......<+s0 eee ey 
MAE “AILEEN ERB A) = fingers and for the melody playing and the 4th in 73 6 7 —Album III... ... : oi cee in” 
: development of the G, legato and interpretation. $48 Saint-Saens—Etude en forme de Valse. .......+.....40- 
left hand. A marvellous easy set to fasci- 346 Schiitt—Carnayal mignon..........-.e+sea0+5 ies 
Beautifully illus- nate beginners. Beautifully 853 Scriabin—Album of Twelve Pieces. ..........0s-eeuee a 
trated. illustrated 838 Sibelius—From the Land of Thousand Lakes. ........... 7 
Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents 358 Spanish Composers—Album of Ten Pieces, .........-.- : 
‘og. Querrey “29 MELODY MARCHES BILBRO FIRST MELODY LESSONS THE LITTLE PIANISTS READING BOOK © 
cht LITTLE FOLKS First Melody Lessons has at- By Hannah Smith h 
ss such as “Giants : 
es seat oe & ) Pirsr tained an Deeg i acy 2 An excellent course of lessons designed to fix it 
for.” “Happy School Bos.” | MBvony Lessovs| Sueces, and its, adoption | by minds of little stud 


‘Hunters Horn, Ise assing Pa- \ wid Jor s 
rade,” “Off to Camp”’ are suffi- Wane ) 
cient in themsclves to stir the 4 


teachers is rapidly increasing. ny 
It is the fruit of broad experi- 
ence, plus a unique insight and 
imagination, but when set to : Morhiee compositional talent. Enlisting 
ic by composers such as ‘ ‘yK ; and retaining the young pupil’s 
interest, it brings genuine ac- 
complishment by means that go 
straight to the point. 


the idea of the staff 
whole. The first ex 
range between G (tre 
and F (bass) elefs. 
compass is gradual 
tended: to finally im 
led ger-lines. % 


Price, 75 © 


Metzler, Krogmann, Leibetz, 
Harker, McIntyre and Huerter 
in strictly march-time, this book 
is something to be real proud of. 


Steep eatiatETaaihe,.otedtenta a 


we SON TON MY RIC COMPANY 
—— 


Price, CD cents Price, 90 cents 


Our Discounts to Teachers are LIBERAL. Write for FREE Copy “A Message of Better M 


THE BOSTON Music Co. Hig, exkons 
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Behords in a thoroughly normal way. 
knew there must be ample opportu- 
§ to rest the chords between periods 
actce. Many singers treat the voice 
instrument—like a violin, for in- 
and practice from morning to 
with a view to getting technic. 
fail to understand that old strings on 
lolin sometimes produce impure tones. 
for this reason violinists change the 
, especially some days before their 
rts. But the singer cannot change his 
chords. Therefore, he must give 
to the chords to gain their natural 
normal strength after exercises. 


Half an Hour a Day 


HIS, TOGETHER with everything 
‘that contributes to superb health, 
‘essary to those who desire to train 
iselves to stand the strain of singing. 
dvice to the student who commences 
idy the voice is not to sing more than 
lf hour a day at first. It is very 
to be patient. Little by little one 
increase one’s singing period or prac- 
period until two hours a day is 
but rarely more. This, of course, 
be done under the direction of a 
er who thoroughly understands what 
; doing. 
Vhen I reached Milan, the idea of 
ing a whole opera seemed almost an 
Mssibility to me. I had sung only the 
‘airs which characterized the delight- 
olk music of the Philippines and eight 
i songs, which | had learned from the 
machine. Worse than this, I had 
nown the necessity of rest and had 
d from morning until night. I 
t I could reach my goal sooner. 
sult was I had very little breath. 


A Début 


é 
FTER ONE MONTH with my 
* maestro, he gave me the very prom- 
information that I might have a 
career. After six months he began 
ich me “Madame Butterfly;” but for 
nonths I had nothing but regular, 
exercises. One year and two months 
went to Milan, I made my début in 
I received for the first per- 
lance the small sum of 600 lira (the 
at that time, being greatly down in 
My maestro arranged this début, 
great difficulty. I was engaged to 
performances of ‘Madame But- 
I need not tell you how successful 
Were, when I state that the number 
fformances was doubled. 
adually more and more engagements 
til finally I found myself in the 
Opera houses, such as the Royal 
‘at Brussels (Theatre Monnaies), 
béra Comique in Paris, and in the 
a houses of Italy. 
f I still realize that every engage- 
“merely an opportunity for study; 
all my time between engagements, 
, Study, study. My repertoire in- 
| “Madame Butterfly,” ‘La Bohéme’ 
on Lescaut,’ by Puccini; ‘Caval- 
ana,’ ‘Iris’ and ‘L’Amico Fritz,’ 
mi; ‘Manon,’ by Massenet; ‘l 
by Leoncavallo; and ‘Mignon,’ 


‘ _ Occidental Roles 

A GREAT gratification for me 
ow I have been as well received 
fal roles as in the Oriental ones. 
ss due to the fact I was 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


Operatic Griumph Over Wountain-High Obstacles’ 


(Continued from Page 730) 


brought up under Occidental rather than 
Oriental conditions. The long American 
occupation of the Philippines and the 
longer Spanish occupation naturally have 
had the greatest influence upon me. The 
majority of the citizens of the city of 
Manila still speak Spanish; and half .of 
the citizens still are either Spaniards or 
Mestizos—that is, half Filipino and half 
Spanish. Therefore, I enjoy singing Occi- 
dental roles and have an understanding of 
them which could hardly have existed had 
1 not had this Occidental background. 

“In ‘Madame Butterfly,’ which is a com- 
bination of both the Oriental and the 
Occidental, I feel myself living again the 
life of the delicate little flower of Nippon 
in the greatest romance that appeared in 
the last century, through the beautiful 
story of Mr. John Luther Long, inter- 
preted by the exquisite music of Giacomo 
Puccini.” 


©Ghe Black Hand 


By May HAMILTON HELM 


Turs black hand is not a threat from 
a secret order but a third call for a mis- 
take to be corrected. The first time the 
mistake occurs the teacher speaks of it. 
The second time she underlines the pas- 
sage. If it appears a third time she draws 
a black hand with finger pointing to the 
mistake. It is considered almost a dis- 
grace to have a black hand on one’s music, 
so it seldom has to appear but once. 


“Tf students, whether old or young. 
whether green or experienced, would real- 
ize how greatly they could help themselves 
by being careful about rhythm, they would 
save themselves and others an immense 
amount of trouble.’—FRANK LaAForcr. 


“Tyue art is true religion, for it leads 
the Spirit into the higher and nobler 
realms of thought and feeling.” —FRANK 
DAMROSCH. 


j ty ioe 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


New and Recent Piano Publications for Teaching and Recreation 
CARTER, BUENTA 
Gliding—Grade 2 
Arpeggio and hand crossing. 
MOOS, JOSEPH N. 
Jeanne—Grade 3 
Appealing charm of melody in waltz tempo. Pianistic surprise in the middle section. 
KRAMM, MAX 
Mandolin and Guitar—Grade 5 
An ambitious concert study. 
HANSEN, GEORGE DUPONT 
The Rover—Grade 2 
Rhythmic steadiness in hand crossing. 
ADAMS, MRS. CROSBY 
Shetland Ponies—Grade 1 
An excellent beginner’s piece with second part for the teacher. 
MACKLIN, CHARLES B. 
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A Sad Brooklet 
3 


Interesting variety in musical mood. Congeniality—poetic reserve. 
LEMONT, CEDRIC W. 
“Out in the Country” 
Bird Gossip—Grade 3 
Rambling Along—Grade 2, 3 
Most attractive novelties. 
REED, EDITH LOBDELL 
“Sing-Along’’—Seven Scenes from the Home, to You 
(Summy “Edition” No. 128) 
“True-to life” is the keynote of this set. Natural melody line, charming words. 
“Perfection”, “Strong Man”, “Rose-Beef”’, ‘Baby Street’’, “Spring Fever’, 
Found”, “‘Bobbie’s Sore’’. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Send for Novelty List of Other Recent Numbers 


Playing Pranks—Grade 3 
Squirrel Chatter 
Important technical features. 


About— 
“Lost and 


AND 


ta tee 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


AT LAST —FOR ONLY - 


$ 15.00 
The Neely 4-Octave Keyboard With INDIVIDUAL KEY-ACTION 


Standard size keys; standard dip; piano 
touch. A portable silent keyboard with 
handle for carrying and a folding music rack 
inside the case. About the size of a violin 
case; finely finished; weight, 7 lbs. A real 
aid to class teaching as the lowest-priced 
high - quality keyboard available for 
practice work. 


Sent on Approval; Guaranteed 
for Five (5) Years 


FORSE MFG. CO. 


ie 700 Long Street, Anderson, Indiana 


“Some Sweet Day I'll Roam Away” 


By D. EMILY TINKER 


Allegro 
H 


words by THE THUNDERER! 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONOPELLOW . 


aing wheel 
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The Shepherd On Yon Rugged Hill ° 


By D. EMILY TINKER 


Poe 


T 


THE LULL OF EVE 


Words by REAN D. HARKNESS 
Slowly 


Mesie by O. EMILY TINEER 


IF YOU ARE A SINGER YOU KNOW THE 
VALUE OF KEEPING YOUR REPERTOIRE 
CONSTANTLY REFRESHED WITH NEW 
NUMBERS. 


HERE ARE SOME CHARMING SONGS 
THAT WILL PLEASE ANY AUDIENCE. 


Pm my 


THE TEN OAK PUBLISHING CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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THE “WHOLE WORLD” SERIES OF USEFUL PIANO COLLECTION? N 


The collections of piano music in the * ‘Whole World’’ Series not only cov 
==) all grades of difficulty, but also all kinds and classes of music, so that they m 
be utilized for either teaching, recital or recreative purpos 
Teachers and music lovers in general will find these books bo 


spent i 
THE WHOLES Macite 


1 a ei 


@*~ RECITAL 


ey 
~ PIANO PIECES useful and convenient, while the economy 
THE WHOLE WORLD — — | 


purchasing standard piano music in this for 
cannot fail to make itsé 
immediately apparent. 


KARGANOPE 
ARENSKY KOPYLOW 
IMB LESC one rhe ny Sy shin 
ANIROPE 
cose 


LEY 

OP BYESY ser 
otto mosz 
SUER: PADER 
RANA 7 
PORES REO! 
Ou LO REIN 
Es Ay Or 


a PIANO PIECES 
EW 


The postpaid price of i 
books ieee is $1. 


The ‘‘Whole 
World” Series 
contains collections for voice, and 
for violin as well as for piano, and 
every teacher and music lover will find the new 
complete 56-page catalogue (containing the titles, 
descriptions and contents of all the books) both interesting and 
useful. All the books in this Series can be procured at modern 
music and book stores at the publishers’ prices. The ‘‘WHOLE WORLD” MUSIC 
SERIES catalogue will be sent gratis to any reader of the ‘‘Etude,”’ in the U. S. 

THESE BOOKS ARE ON SALE AT ALL MODERN MUSIC SHOPS ~ 


NOT SOLD IN CANADA 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 29-35 West 32nd St., New Yo 


CONCERT PIANO PIEC CFS 


THE WHOLE WORLD bse 


in cloth. 


CHILDRENS 
PIANO PIECE S 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLA 
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| a2 VERY EASIEST PIANO PIECES — | 


Se —> <= ——— —— 


i Grandmother's Story Single- Note Part : IV. Doll's Cradle-Song 
V, croisaaeatn Louis Adolphe Coerne.Op. 152, No 1 Molto legato 
ee = i or Each Hand ee Bs 
USIC TEACHERS, the country eee: 
) — over, who are Unanimous in (B=@= == SSS eee 
N their preference for the high quality ibe : 
ll anGome Pitture | = of SCHIRMER publications, have Hunting-Song 
| made insistent demands for piano 4, ———~——>=—~ 
compositions suitable for pupils 1 SSeS 
the lowest first grade. In response webee ciees [+ 
to this demand, we offer forty-two So oe eee ee ee eee ee 
) J pieces, ninety per cent. of which The Little Pri 
ities The Lazy Man ,, Rassiaa Fotktme Consist of elementary melodic lines, Oe ae 
® es _ Single-note part for each hand, and Mcderaio, 
ere rn a, a ee 
l @ utilize both treble-clef and bass-clef, ae = 
THEMATIC CATALOG ha ~.3| | 3 
Any orallofthem willbe sent “On = me © 9m bh 
Castles In Sand Approval” to teachers having an es- Moonlight 


Brightly dss A.G. Dreisbach : . * 
neutySot Wee es “tablished account with us, and may 


. - ‘| 
be retained for the remainder of the (a= seatee———= 
teaching season. * 


The price of each is 30 cents, excepting 


“Germen Folk-song,” by R. L. Becker, Se a 
which ts 35 cents. Order from your local Sunlight. 
dealer, or direct fromus if he cannot supply. Joyously 


Usual discounts to teachers. 2. 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. | ~ | | |, 


3 East 43rd Street, New Yok ‘== =5See 
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fusical Gelegraph Poles 
B Mars. Bernarp BreisTER 


RetTEE 


‘he nine notes in G clef 

Were easy to find, 

ut leger-lines caused me 
much-troubled mind. 


ill “Telegraph Poles” with 
_ My teacher I played, 

\nd now, I assure you, 
Much progress I made. 


Ine leger-line added 
To staff makes an A, 
And B sits on top of 
This line, as I say. 


Vith two leger-lines we 

‘Find high C so gay, 

And D is above them, 
I just learned to-day. 


hen three cross-bars added 
Is E, by the way. 

In top of three lines, we’ll 
Find F sure to stay. 


ir cross-bars bring G, it 
il always obey. 


fly teacher said, “Learn this, 
Dr consequence pay.” 


EFEfee 


S. S. BREISTER. 


? Ask Another ??? 


at is a viola? 
hat is the chromatic scale? 


leger lines? 
te “Elijah?” 
Beethoven die? 


Hrrument is this? 


meant by sensa ritardando? 
1 you pronounce the word 


Sate hatonality-of Dvorak? 


1K * 


Be < I? 
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Pemory Land and NoDemory Land 


By Herren OurHant Bates 


“WELL I don’t see why I have to mem- 
orize that piece,’ pouted Mary Eilen. 
“Grace doesn’t memorize, and | don’t see 
why I should.” 

Mary Ellen put her music aside and 
ran out to. play; but soon she was all tired 
out and came in and flopped down on her 
little bed. 

All of a sudden she found herself in 
a strange place. A donkey was braying at 
her. 


“HOP ON MY-BACK,”’ SAID THE DONKEY. 


“You're a stranger here, I see. If you 
will hop. on my back, I will explain the 
country to you.” : 

Mary Ellen jumped on the donkey's 
back, and went trotting down a very dusty 
lane where all the plants looked like dust 
plants. , 

“This road certainly is ugly,” exclaimed 
Mary Ellen. 

“Oh, do you think it is?” asked the 
donkey. “It’s because John, the rain man, 
didn’t memorize the days when he should 
let it rain. I guess you didn’t know that 
the rain man had an instruction sheet 
handed him at the beginning of every 
year telling him what days should be wet 
and what days should be bright. He lost 
this instruction sheet, and now he’s afraid 
if he lets it rain, he will get beheaded for 
making a mistake.” 

“Poor man,” said Mary Ellen. “But 
he ought to have studied his instruction 
sheet when he first got it. What time 
of year is it here? It feels warm enough 
to be summer, but the trees haven’t any 
green leaves, and there are no flowers.” 


“Well, they just didn’t memorize their 
lessons,” explained the donkey.” I guess 
you didn’t know that the trees and p!ants 
and flowers have to go to school to learn 
When to come out, how long to stay out 
and when to go to sleep for the w-nter. 
If they don’t learn their lessons, school 
teacher Nature punishes them by keeping 
them brown and dead.” 

“And why don’t the birds sing?” 
Mary Ellen. 

“They have never learned to sing with- 
out their music. 

“T guess everybody here has been good 
and learned his lessons,” said Mary Ellen. 

“That’s quite right,” agreed the donkey. 
“But just as soon as anybody fails 
to prepare a lesson he is sent to No- 
Memory land. That’s the place we were in 
before we came through the gate.” 

“Oh I want to learn all my lessons; be- 
cause I don’t want to be sent to No-Mem- 
ory land,” spoke up Mary Ellen, as she 
awoke. Soon she ran downstairs to start 
practicing. 

Her teacher was pleasantly surprised 
when Mary Ellen came for her next les- 
son and gaily exclaimed, ‘I’ve memorized 
all of my piece.” 


asked 


“THE BIRDS WERE CHIRPING.” 


This year we had a big fire which burned 
up all the music, and now the birds can’t 
sing.” 

Just then they came to a gate with the 
sign “Memory Land” written above it. 
As soon as they passed through the gate, 
they were in a beautiful garden with all 
kinds of flowers and trees. The birds were 
chirping, and children were dancing and 
singing. 


HickoryDickory 
H. M. VANpDAVEER 


Hickory, dickory, 
Dickory Dock; 
They say the mouse 

ran up the clock. 


1 can do better, so 

let us sing, “Hail!” 
For I can run up 

and down the scale. 
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October Anniversaries 


Anniversarics of the following musi- 
cians are celebrated this month (October). 
Perhaps some of you can honor their days 
by playing some of their compos:tions at 
your Octover club meetings. You might 
aiso look up some interesting details from 
their biographies. This calendar series 
was begun in the Junior Ervupz last No- 
vember, so this is the last one. 

October second, Max Brucu, died in 

- Berlin, 1920, 

October fifth, JacguES OFFENBACH, com- 
poser of “Tales of Hoffman,” died in 
Paris, 1880. . 

Ocroer ninth, CAMILLE Satnt-Sains, 
born in Paris, 1835. 

October tenth, Giuseppe VeRpI, born in 
Italy, 1813. 

October seventeenth, Freperic FRANCOIS 
Crorin, died in Paris, 1849. 

October seventeenth, CHARLES GoUNoD, 
died in Paris, 1893. 

October twenty-second, 
born in Hungary, 1811. 

October twenty-fourth, ALESSANDRO 
ScarLattt, died in Naples, 1725. 

October twenty-fifth, GrorcEs Bizet, 
composer of “Carmen,” born in Paris, 1838. 


Franz _ Liszt, 


Axioms for Beginners 
By June A. MacLennan | 


REMEMBER when playing: 

1. Do what the teacher suggests. A 
teacher knows what is correct by ex- 
perience and previous instruction. 

2. Keep the arm and wrist level, per- 
fectly relaxed, with no tenseness what- 
ever. : 

3. Keep the hand and arm quiet; allow 
no dancing movements. 

4. Count always and play to the count- 
ing (not count to the playing). Do not 
sing the counting. Merely speak it. 

5. Practice very slowly. If speed is 
necessary acquire it gradually. 

6. Keep fingers curved; 
cushions or fleshy tips. 

7. Strike keys firmly; keys should be 
struck decisively with every note “clearly 
enunciated.” 

8. Thumb under! As soon as it plays 
its note place it under the other fingers as 
near as possible to the next thumb note. 
Pieces are composed of scales and various 
forms of arpeggios; if the scalework is 
“jumpy,” the thought and beauty of the 
composition is ruined. 

9. Pay attention to accidentals, to rests, 
time signatures, pedalings and expression 
marks. They are as much a part of the 
music as the notes themselves. 

A firm, broad and correct foundation is 
invaluable for any degree of mastery in 
music, These few rules will aid beginners 
and students in gaining a foundation of 
good sound technic. 


play on 
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Letter Box 


Drar JUNIOR ETuDeE: 

Our regular pianist has been away and I 
have been playing at Sunday School. We 
have no music club here, and I wish we 
had one. As we stop taking lessons in the 
summer and nearly everybody goes away it 

uld be very nice to have.a club for those 
who remain at home, Our domestic science 
club keeps up in the summer; so why should 
not our music, too? 


From your friend, 
ELIZABETH CALDWELL (Age 12), 


Texas. 
LETTER BOX 
Drak JUNIOR ETUDE: ; 

{| have taken piano lessons for five years 
and violin for five months. I have four 
music pupils and enjoy teaching. Some of 
the poems in the Junior Ervupe interest my 
pupils very much, I hope some Junior 
readers will write to me and I will tell them 
about “Historical Jamestown,” which is only 
a few miles from here. 

From your friend, ‘ 
HarriET BozartrH, Virginia. 

N. B. Tur Junior Ervupe does not, as a 

ile, print addresses of writers to the letter 
the Why not write and tell the JUNIoR 
ErupE about your interesting histofical 

places? — 
DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

As soon as the Erupr comes I always ‘look 
to see i re are any letters from near lrere. 
I love music, and so does all my family. My 
mother plays the guitar and my father used 
to play the drums when we lived in the United 
States. My oldest sister used to play in a 
theater. My brother-in-law plays the violin, 
‘cello and traps. My oldest brother took 


yocal lessons when be was at the University 


and also got a gold medal for singing tenor. 
My sister-in-law is also a good singer. . My 


but he has not much 
My younger 


other brother is musical, 


patience for learning his pieces. é 

other can play a cornet, and he played in 
the school band, and also plays the “uke.” He 
also got second -prize in singing, while my 
youngest sister got first prize last year. I, 
the youngest, cannot do much yet, but I 
have hopes. I*° would like to start a music 
club, Is it necessary to have an older per- 


son belp us? ; 
From your friend, 
ViOLA SANDERSON (Age 9) 
Melfort, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
It is better to have an cider person 
your club, though it is not always 
and lots of successful clubs have 


N. B 
help with 
necessary, 


ie SESE SS — 
Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have taken lessons over three years and 
have studied Haydn and Mozart sonatas. 
One of my best things is composing. I have 
composed five pieces in the fourth grade and 

yeral for violin. Recently I wrote a play 
about Chopin's early life. The play was 
given in school under my own direction ‘and 
was very successful. I often ,play in as- 
sembly with good results, sometimes playing 
my own compositions. Recently I have been 
awarded a medal for my playing. My goal 


a composer and musician. 
From your friend, 
LILLIB Scuek (Age 12), 


is to become 


New York 
Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

Although I expect the 
ing of music to be my life work, 
find the necessary hours of practice 
tiresome, so I play a game as I master 
pieces This is my game. 

I build a bard road with my teacher. I 
sign a contract with my teacher, saying that 
I will have my solo learned by a certain date. 


studying and teach- 
I sometimes 
rather 
my 


The first thing toward the work of my road 
is getting the land on which to build the 
road This consists in getting a good idea 
of the sharps and flats, chenges in rhythm 
and diffieult measures which I -recognize at 
sight I put special study on these that I 
may go ahead and not lose any time after 
I stuart work on the hard road. This is 
when my hours of practice become play. I 
count every measure and do not leave it 
until 1 can play it perfectly. When I come 
to a tricky measure I put a small sign over 
it; then before I reach that measure I see 


the sign and take particular caution and try 
tu play it correctly. 

Nearly every piece has a few difficult lines, 
and almost every strip of hard road has 
bridges. So I also construct bridges over 
my road. Fy doing this I put special care 
on studying fingering, and practice these 
places until I can play them with ease and 
assurance, The bridge has served its pur- 
pose. It would be tiresome to ride and 
, hever come to any town, so every change of 
key is a town 

*Then- —my road is complete, My 
is fulfilled and my goal is reached, I have 
the satisfaction of playing my piece with 
ease; for | am as sure it is correct as I am in 
saying it was fun to learn it. 

EVELYN Karr 


contract 


(Age 13). 


= ~ 


Edward’s Visit Go Che (Circus 


By GeRTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKER 


Aut the children of the neighborhood 
were excited because the Circus was com- 
ing to town on Saturday. 6, 5 (of key of 
G) was practicing extra carefully because 
his 5, 2, 5 of G told him he could not go 
unless he had a good lesson for Miss 
Brown, his music teacher, 

At last Saturday arrived and 6, 5, (G) 
and his 5, 2, 5 (G) hired a taxi and went 
to see the circus. When I was your 5, 4, 
2 (D) we went in a Il, 6, 7 (C) said 5, 
25 Cen) s 

The first thing they did was to buy a 
6, 5, 4 (D) of peanuts and went ts the 
monkey 4, 2, 1,6 (G). An 5, 4,2, 1 (D) 
monkey was lying ona6, 2,1 (D) of straw. 
The younger monkeys climbed to the front 
of the 4, 2, 1, 6 (G) to get the peanuts tie 
children threw to them. They chattered 
amongst themselves, and it seemed as if 
they said, “Hear us 1, 2,3 (G)! We are 
really trying to say ‘Thank You.’” 

Then 6, 5 (G) and his 5, 2, 5 (G) went 

*to see the lions. They were just getting a 

1, 7, 7, 6 (F) of raw meat. After their 
dinner an old lion was resting so quietly 
and still that he looked 6, 7, 3,6 (F) when 
suddenly something startled him and he let 
out a terrible roar scaring all the people 
near the 5, 3, 2, 7 (F) 

After 6, 5 (G) and his 5, 2, 5 (G) saw 
all the animals they went to the main tent. 
Here there was so much to see—three 
rings, a large one in the center and two 


“©humbs Under” for Giny 
Cots 


By Hazet Hawxins-Davinson 


Do you know the habits of King Right 
Thumb? When you play your scales going 
up, your hand is his palace. It is a 
cold, cold winter and he tries so hard 
to stay indoor! Then when you start back 
it is spring again, and he is passionately 
fond of being out in the open. Perhaps 
he is a gypsy King. There is another 
King. Left Thumb is his name. His 
habits are the same but he must live in a 
far country, since, when he moves in the 
same direction of King Right Thumb, he 
has spring, while King Right Thumb has 
winter. 


smaller rings on either side of the large 
one—that 6, 5 (G) gave up trying to see 
all at once and just watched the main ring. 

In this ring the ponies raced, and clowns 
amused the children and the elephants 
danced to music played by a band. One 
dance was in 34 meter and at the end they 
knelt down on their front knees and 6, 5 
(G) said it looked as if they had tried to 
dance the -minuet and were making a deep 
curtsy to the audience. When the applause 
from the audience broke out the elephants 
rose up and trumpeted their thanks to the 
people. 5, 2, 5 (G) said animals as well 
as people like approval of their efforts to 
please. 

At last the day came-to a close and 6, 5 
(G)- was pretty much 1, 3, 2, 2, 7, 6 (F) 
out by the excitement. As he 6, 5, 1, 2 
& his parents “Good Night” he said 
5, 2, 5 (G), “I guess I had better count a 
little more when I practice. Those ele- 
phants kept perfect time and I can't 
let elephants count better than I do.” 

“Good,” answered 5, 2, 5 (G) ; “I’m glad 
you have learned the lesson of the old’ 6, 
2; 6, 5, 3 (C) so young in life. ’Tis a wise 
man that learns something every day. 
Good night, 6, 5 (G).” 

P. S.—Key to Story: Each degree of 
scale is numbered from its keynote (the 
keynote is given in parentheses). Use the 
letters in the scales indicated by the num- 
bers. 


Che Doorway 
By Rena L. Carver 


Mary EvizaBETH was being initiated 
into the secrets of a good hand position for 
finger drill. She was to build a house 
with her right hand, with an eye to the 
advatitages of a firm foundation (the third 
joints of the fingers), the proper height 
of the walls (the fifth finger at least as 
high as the second), and the sloping roof 
(a high arch). 

Then attention was called to the wide 
archway so that the door could open and 
shut. After this explanation passing the 
thumb in and out seemed the logical thing 
to do. 


THE -KITTEN’S 


CON SERVATORY—THE 


PIANO CONCERT 


(Club @orner 
Deak Junion Ervpe: 

Our music teacher has organized a 
called the “Sunshine Peddlers,” which 
the second Saturday of every month. 
have thirteen members, and each 
has a music scrap book. We have 
ident, vice-president, seeretary and 
and corresponding secretary. We 
short musical program, after which 
cuss some composer previously agres® 
Then we play musical games and the 
ing adjourns. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lovise Busrarp (Age 14), 
Pennsyl 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: ; 

We have lately been interested in re 
the JuNion Erupe and would like to te 
about our music club, the name of wh 
the “Vivace Musie Club.” We have 
members, with a president, secretary 
treasurer; and we have just bong 
elub pins of which we are yery proud. 

We are trying our best to live up | 
name of our club, and at each bi-n 
meeting we study the history of musie._ 
each of our members takes turns in pl 
a pianoforte solo at the meeting, 
usually finish up with a musical con 
game. 


From your friend, 
LILLIAN MEAD (Accs L) 
‘an 


Ghe Road Game j H 


Dear JUNIOR Ervpr: ; 
We have a music club, organized no} 
ago, and we call it the ABC Cl 
meet every other Saturday, at the ho 
the members ; but this is to be a 
occasion this month and we are going 
theater. At each meeting a contest 
and the winner gets two free music 
I won the last one. We also give a m 
program at every meeting. We ha 
selected our colors yet. : 
From your friend, 
Dixip Lea RusH (Age 12) 
¥ 


@he School Orchestra 


Cur orchestra is giving 
A concert fine to-day 

Come and get a front seat 
And hear how we can play. 


There’s Jimmie on the first re 
And Sadie on the third, 

And Dick is blowing bugles, 
Tom’s piccolo I heard. 


And Hank is playing bass-vic 
It’s taller than himself, 

And right in front sits Mile 
Like a tiny elf. 


There’s Helen with a ’cello 
And Bertie right in back, 
And Ruth is clapping cymbals, 
The drums are played by Jz 


We've had rehearsals weekly 
And know our pieces well; 

I’m sure you'll think as bad 
Our orchestra is swell. 


Ghe Planner in 
Was Played 


BenyJAMIN E. Garin 


Mary Anne had just heard a sho 
position played on the violin by hert 
and her eyes were shining with 
intense delight. She hesitated an 
scmewhat perplexed when ie a! 
regarding how she liked the e 
Finally she said, “I can't tell 
is the piece I liked so well or 
in which tt was played” 

That day was the turning n 
pupil, for she was thoroughly 7 
with the fact that skill and te 
dispensable in giving charm 
tion. A sure command of 
only through enough practic 


b 


HE ETUDE 


rofessional 
Directory 


EASTERN 


CARL, VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
139 West 97th Street New York City 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


GUSTAVE L. 


School of Musie and Arte 


F KER pean, Composer, Pedagogue 
sit Steinway Hall. New York City 
j MBS Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 

1827-31 8. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
N | NG ee Improved Music Study for 
ARTHUR de—SINGING, 
[from apa to 
. Mrs. M. B. Plano Instruction 
LTON Studio—Sternberg School 
PIANO TEACHER’S OOURSE. 
Leschetizky Principles applied to Material 
a9 Bertha Yocum, Pianiste, eare of Etude, 
a. 
Mm 
ByO West 95th’ St., New York, N. ¥ 
Telephone Riverside 0192 


Method Doi tie “+ Artistic and Scientific) 
Brond St. Conservatory of Muate 
ginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 
1 CHARD ofessional Excellence) 
OLO ', LECTURER, 176 atuce Ave., Boston, Mass. 
$80 S. 2ist St. Philadelphia 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
26 West 86th Street 
{MAL 
} for all Grades; College and Normal en- 
a " New York, Paris, Vienna. Personal inatruction and 
TRUCTION, ELEMENTARY. ADVANCED. 
e. M. Martin, Leschetizk Exponest 
] ce 


F.W. Piano Instruction based on 
pees instruction by Reinecke, 
enka & Liszt. 

N. ¥. School of Music and Arts, 

Tel. Schuyler 4140 
New York, N. Y. 


LES Correspondence Instruction, 
Theory, llarmony, Melody Wrtling, 
ter potnt and Mustcat Form. 


‘or each rse is Twenty Dollars, payable one-half in 
“STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penns, 


BIL = 
IL 


| 
i 
| 


AOMOOL OF MUSIC 
411 West End Ave, New York 


MRS. A. M. 
Piano School and Conservatory 
189 Weat 72nd St., New York 


SOUTHERN 


Oo aes of Music, W. 
WERSE COLLEGES S225 
Spartanburg, 8 .c. 
ELLIE IRVING, Normal Teacher. 
Seas System of Improved Music 


dy. Normal Classes in Mar., June, 
aad Technic. 4106 Forest Hill Avenue, 


IENANDOAH COLLEGE 


a, Sera SOR OF MUS Rates reusouuble 
he heurt of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Dayton, Virginia 


a WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
N Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc 
Kimball Hall Chicago 


y ROY DAVID, American Pianist and Teacher 
i Assistant and successor to the late Emil 

Liebling. 905-906 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 
VD 22: 


gona xe TOMLINSON 

Lessons on Haud Development. Pupils’ 
rd Books, und other Materials, 

505 Lyon & Healy Bldg., 

Berwyn, Ill. 


tee Lessons. 
6937 34th 8 


ee cues. 60th year. Leading 
America. Sek: Vocal 
Violin, reas, Theory, P. 8.M. 60 E. 


Buren 8t., cago. 
wl Conservatory of Mualc 
y | Esrantisnen 1867. HighlandAve. 
/ and Oak St. Cinelunatl, Oblo 
ae OIT : 
tT § 
7 Conservatory of Music 


Galesburg, Illinois, 
Catalog free. Wm. F. Bentley, Director 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
1000 Students. 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Yo Not NEGLECT YOuR 
_ Erupe RENEwar 


major portion of our annual 
‘riptions to ETUDE MUSIC 
AZINE expire in the fall. 
sribers delay with the result that 
ice is interrupted. Coming 
be exceptionally fine. Both 
and Mechanical Departments 
extraordinary efforts in the 
her to improve our journal. 
will be pleased with this 
is the forerunner of many 
numbers in the future, so do 
t renew today. The cost of 
" + only $2.00 for one year, two 

.50; Canadian postage, 25¢ extra; 
‘ Sd ee 


ie Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay. this Jeera 


“The Importance of Good Phrasing.” 
Must contain not over one hundred. and 
fifty words. Any boy or girl under fifteen 
years of age may compete whether a sub- 
scriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Etupe 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of October. Names of 
Prize winners and their contribtitions will 
be published in the issue for January. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered, 


Vocal PCusic 


(Prize Winner) 

It has been frequently said that vocal 
music is the most beautiful of any kind of 
music: that the human voice is more beau- 
tiful and wonderful than any man-made in- 
strument. We all enjoy hearing a chorus 
of children singing in school or church. 
Their small voices make the sweetest music. 
Then I thoroughly enjoy hearing the well- 
tiained’ voice of an adult; but I do think 
they should let us hear distinetly all the 
words of the songs they sing. The contralto 
and baritone are my preferences, I have 
never heard any of the gredt. opera singers, 
but I hope to some day. 

HELEN Lovise LHHMAN (Age 13), 
Pennsylvania. 


Vocal Tusic 


(Prize Winner) 

Singing. or yvoeal music, is. musie combined 
with speech. A beautiful voice is the most com- 
pelling and appealing thing in human. experi- 
ence. To have such a voice is a natural ambi- 
tion but often more than ambition is needed to 
bring such a Voice to perfection. One great 
musician has said, ‘Music is’the language of 
the soul.” And it is, indeed: By crities 
we are classed according to the music we 
like to sing or hear—the refined, well-man- 
nered people or the vulgar, ill-bred people. 
We should then, since so much depends on 
our yocal music, cultivate the study of beau- 
tiful music, both instrumentak and_ vocal. 
This is one of the most’ essential steps 
towards accomplishing our amibitio n “to sing 
the songs of the greatest masters.’ 

LILLIAN C. Peprer (Age 13), 
District of Columbia. 


Vocal TCusic 


(Prize Winner) 

We know that vocal music was the first 
musie ever established and that instrumental 
musie was copied from it.- We can just 
imagine the joy with which the people found 
that certain sounds made by. the voice were 
pleasing to the ear. The words seem to con- 
vey much more meaning when sung to some- 
one else than when sung to one’s self. The 
poet imitates nature by word-music: and so 
we see that beautiful words and phrases are 
really vocal music. It seems to me that 
musie without words is not as full of mean- 
ing and as impressive as music with words. 

Mary MARGARET CriMM (Age 14), 
Tilinois. 


Honorable PiCention for Tay 


Essays 


Margaret McKeever, Mary A. Keeble, Pthel 
Keeble, Alma Ann Bachman, Jewell Slater, 
Helen Lucille Bonner. Leona Llewellyn, 
Lucile Wilt, Constance Black, Marjorie Pmoury, 
Lulu Martin, Marian Grimes, Anna Marie 
Martin, John Sherman, Gloria Conway, 
Cecelia Minck, Florian Green, Abbie Leman, 
Edward Leman. 


Letter Box List 


Letters have been received from the folluw- 
ing. which we regret we will not have space 
to print: 

Vera Dubroff, Adelaide Lounds,; Ruth Stone- 
rock, Bettina Munter, Helen Presley, Gladys 
Webb, Mary Virginia Weems, Frances Grin- 
ijer, Mildred Mumme, Dorothy Sugden, Lucy 
V. Cornwell, Margaret Me Keever, Leonore 
Curley, Thelma Putman, Emmy Ruth Kneip, 
Luella Jane Mossette, Adele Wintermute, 
Ellen Snebley. 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. It 


Puzzle Corner 
Diagonal Puzzle 


By Lots Mason 

THE first letter of number one, the second 
of number two, the third of number three, 
and so on, will spell the name of a famous 
composer. 

No. 1. The famous University where 
Edward MacDowell taught. 

No. 2. A well-known tenor opera singer. 

No. 3. A symphony written by Bee- 
thoven, in honor of Napoleon. 

No, 4. Where Wagner was born. 

No. 5. The greatest and most popular 
of Handel’s oratorios. 

No. 6. Where Grieg was born. 


Answers to September 
Questions 


1. A minuet is an old fashioned dance in 
three-four time. 

. A ‘cello is tuned to C below the bass 
ataff and G, D, A on the bass staff. 

3. A six-four chord is a triad in second 
inversion, that is, having the fifth of the 
chord in the bass, with the root and third of 
the chord above it. 

4. Dynamics mean 
or intensity in musical tones, 
very “loud” to very “soft.” 

5. Modulation is the progression from one 
key or tonality, into another key or tonality, 
caused by the use of accidentals, enharmonic 
change, and other means. 

Gr Brahms was born in 1833. 

7. Dvorak wrote the symphony “From the 
New World.” 

8. Dolce means sweetly. 

9. The signature of the key of D-sharp 
minor is six sharps. 

10. The melody is from 
uet”” by Mozart. 


Answers to Pay Puzzle 


Ritard or ritardando, legato, accel- 
lerando, dot. — 
PRIZE WINNERS 
Joan Speller (Age 12), Ontario. 
Martin Greenfled (Age 13), Objio. 
Marian Clark (Age 13), Florida. 


Honorable Dention for Pay 


the variety of power 


yarying from 


“Don Juan Min- 


dolce, 


Puzzles 

Katherine E. Kieft, Ethel Keeble, Lloyd 
Battiste, Mary Keeble, Wilda Buckman, 
Marjorie Smith, Audrey Brown, Floyd 
Roberts, Marian MelXenzie, Grace Hinchman, 
Ruth Ramau, Mary Belle Bronck, Bettina 
Battersley. 

Letter Box 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have been taking the Erupr for over a 
year, and enjoy it very much. I have taken 
piano lessons for a year and violin for 
three months and have to go to a place ten 
miles from here for my violin lessons. I 
will be a freshman in high school next term 
and thought it might be too much for me 
to do everything, so I have decided to give 
up basket ball and take that time for my 
music. I hope some day to teach music. 

From your friend, 
ENID PRESSER (Age 12); 
Nebraska. 

N. B. Here is another example of what 
Juniors can do if they want to! BEnid has 
to go ten miles for music lessons; and not 
only that but she gives up basket ball for 
her music. Does not such a record make 
some other Juniers feel just a wee bit 
ashamed of themselves? All success to Enid! 


Pietro Mascagni 


was born in Italy in 1873 and is still living 
tiis principal opera is “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
vom which comes the well-known Intermezzo. 


Property of 
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Have You 


Studied — 


Harmony? 


You need it 
to complete your 
musical education 


Practical knowledge of Har- 
mony is absolutely essential 
to round out your musical 
education. It adds wonder- 
fully to your equipment, as 
Teacher or Performer. We 
offer you a complete course of 
Harmony Lessons at small 
cost. These Lessons are given 
by Mr. Adolph Rosenbecker 
and Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


Each lesson is clear, thorough and 
correct; not the mere mechanical 
application of dry-as-dust rules, 
but an interesting, intelligent, thor- 
oughly practical method. A writ- 
ten examination on each lesson. in 


connection with ample original 
work, develops your knowledge 
and firmly fixes the important 


principles in your mind. 


Why don’t you, too, 
Improve your knowledge and make your 
work more interesting and your services 


more valuable? You can do this in 
your spare time,-as hundreds of other 
business players have done, with the 


help of our Extension Courses. 


MOST PEOPLE WANT SUC- 
CESS, BUT THEY DON’T 
KNOW HOW TO GET IT! 


Most people seeking success are sincere 
enough in their de- 
sires—but they don't 
know the way. 
Working blindly, 
groping in the dark, 
Struggling against 
trained thinkers, is 
placing a tremendous 
handicap upon the 
person who wants to 
succeed, but who 
lacks definite certain 
knowledge of the 
fundamentals that underlie all music. 
Let us give you, free, a practical demon- 
stration of the thoroughness of the 
methods and of how easily you can 
master any of our courses. 


WE HAVE COURSES 
IN 


Piano 
Harmony 
Voice 
Choral Conducting 
Public School Music 
Violin 
Cornet 
Guitar 
Banjo 
Mandolin 
History of Music 
Advanced Composition 


Sample lessons sent without obligation 


Only by making an examination of the 
actual lessons can you form an intelli- 
gent opinion of the real merit of this re- 
markable method of music instruction. 
They will show you how quickly you 
can equip yourself for greater things in 
a musical way and make more money 
from music than ever before. 

Write today for sample lessons, catalog and 


full details. Don’t fail to say which 
course you are interested in. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Siegel-Meyers Bldg. Dept. A41 
Chicago, [Il. 


identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


CHOIR MASTER’S GUIDE FOR DECEMBER, 1927 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 4 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Bléayimeeesa-ccaet see Lacey 
Piano: | ' ...Drigo 
Renedictus es Domine. T. D. Williams 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Blessed is He Who Cometh 
Gounod 
(b) O Jesus, Thou art Standing 
‘ Combs 


OFFERTORY aualy 3 
Acquaint Now Thyself with God 

Riker 

(B. solo) 

POSTLUDE 

Organ: Grand Choeur......-. Harris 

Piano: Torchlight Procession. ..Clark 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 4 
PRELUDE 
Oroalrmserenage; so. weeks tas Flick 
Piano: Adieu to the Piano. . Beethoven 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in 


Ee=flat |. :\ce abtaeiersisvebeiertteleie sae Samper 
ANTHEMS ; 
(a) I Heard a Great Voice...Roberts 
(hy Gomtort etme: 0 seae Neidlinger 
OFFERTORY 
O Rest in the Lord......J VWendelssohn 
(Alto solo) 
POSTLUDE / 
Organ: Vesper Recessional. ...Schuler 
Piano; Nachtsttck, No. 1..Schumann 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 11 
PRELUDE 
Organ: At Sunfise.......c.c0-- Diggle 
Piano: Album-leaf.Meyer-Olbersleben 


ANTHEMS ; 
(a) Prepare Ye the Way of the 
Lind. txt camerietag camer Garrett 


(b) O Saviour of the World....Goss 
OFFERTORY 
When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross - 
(Duet for Soprano and Tenor) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: March of the Priests. . Rossini 
Piano: Novellette in E..... Schumann 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 11 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 18 
PRELUDE 


Organ: Festival Prelude....... Andre 
Piano: Serenade... sisi. x. o- Schubert 
ANTHEMS \ 
(a) O Jesus, Thou art Standing 
Barrell 


(b) In the Beginning was the Word 
Morrison 


OFFERTORY 
Be Still ieee eee ...- Wooler 
(Tenor solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Mareh in (yeas Cummings 
Piano: Fraternal March...... Lindsay 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 18 
PRELUDE 


Organ: Calm as the Night...... Bohin 
. Piano: .Vicsper“'Chimess. eer «3 -© Smith 
ANTHEMS 


(a) We Have Scen His Star....Clare 
(b) When Christ was Born...Chaffin 
OFFERTORY 
Fairest Lord Jesus. oi. 2%. Waghorne 
(Duet for Soprano and Tenor) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: March 
Pianos Sarabande... reece aie Handel 


SUNDAY MORNING, December 25 
PRELUDE 


Violin: Ave Maria...... Bach-Gounod 
(With Organ or Piano Accompaniment) 
Organ: Festival March 
G. W. Armstrong 


Piano: Pilgrims’ Chorus...... Wagner 
(four-hands ) 
ANTHEMS 
(a) The Angels’ Christmas 
Messapet Jit cone mere tte wo. Greely 
(b) WakerandsSiie ss. os ance oe Dale 
OFFERTORY 
And the Angel Said........... .Grant 
(Soprano solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Christmas March..... Merkel 


Piano; Hymn to the Eternal. .Concone 


SUNDAY EVENING, December 25 
PRELUDE 


Organ: Theme from Symphonie 


PRELUDE Pathétigsde see ees Tschaikowsky 
Organ: In the Afterglow......; Strang Piano: Christmas Pastorale 
Piano: Kamennoi-Ostrow MacDougall 
Rubinstein-Felton ANTHEMS 
ANTHEMS : : j (a) Shepherds in the Fields... Barnes 
(a) Eternal Light......2 Bussi-Peccia (b) Hark, a Burst of Heavenly 
(b) The Lord is Gracious.....Martin Musice ashi ce Stults 
OFFERTORY OFFERTORY, | | Sap ra ee at 
[ Know in Whom I Have Believed Sleep Sweetly, Babe of Bethlehem 
Abs Scott ba Geibel 
POSTLUDE. ‘ 3. solo) Cilto sola, sim Violin Obbl. ad libitum) 
Organ Grazioso. 30 emacs Hamer Organ: Petite Marche......... Dubois 
Piano: Album Leaf........ Schumann Piano: The Choir Invisible. .Schneider 
| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


FOR 


SALE 
Estey Organ, excellent 


Two-mannal, Pedal Base 
condition ; with elec- 
tric blower. Fine for private home, Chureh 
or Sunday School. Reasonable, 3823 N. 19th 
St., Phila., Pa. 


ENTIRE MUSIC LIBRARY of the late 
Vietor H. Valory is being offered for sale, 
consisting of about 7,000 numbers and cata- 
logued, Complete scores of symphonies and 
overk arrangements for small formations, 
Piano Solos, Piano Four-Hands, Trios, Quar- 
tettes, ete. Address Victor BE. Valory, Box 26, 
Harmon-on-Hudson, N, Y. ’ 


FOR SALE—Fastest “growing and only 
complete music school in the city. 805 Pitts- 
burgh Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE-—-Clavier, practically new— 
dull mahogany finish, $75.00, Helen Warn- 
ing, Hazleton, Pa. 


CONCERT ARTISTS of genuine merit for 
Pacific Coast. Write to Pokroysky Institute, 


Ine., S45 So. Broadway, Lox Angeles, Calif. 
a A Re a 


WANTED—To locate in small town or 
community, where they need first-class wo- 
man piano teacher of modern methods. Ad- 


dress Pianist, 1412 20th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. Cc. 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY—Sim- 
ple practical. Music composed, send poem. 
yr. Wooler, 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, XN » & 


passe be at aek sence Le ans ela cheire re 

MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
dies Harmonized—Manuser); ts corrected and 
prepared for publication. M. Stults, com- 
poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 600 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


PAPERS on musical subjects 
for club use. Programs arranged, 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


THEORY, HARMONY, COMPOSITION, 
ORCHESTRATION — Personal or _corre- 
spondence instruction, individual attention. 
fn 8. * agp 158 West 74th St., New York 

7. iN. -X, 

TUT EE EE 


repared 
George A. 


Educational Study Notes on Music 


in the Junior Etude 
By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


The Storm, by Richard Pitcher 


HE COMPOSER of The 
Storm is a famous Eng- 
lish teacher and com- 
poser, and you will be inter- 
ested to learn that he is also 
what grown-ups call a_ fine 
inguist.” That means that 
is able to talk, not only 
own language, but also 
°, @ French, Italian, German, and 
other languages. Mr. Pitcher 
lives in London, England, 
where the “bridge” is supposed to be “falling 
down, falling down, falling down’—only it 
really isn’! at all. ’ ‘ 
Curve your fingers well, and raise them high 
encugh before striking the notes so that you 
will get a good stroke at the keys. The sec- 
tion of The Ntorm in F major is peaceful and 
soft: the storm has gone off in the distance 
somewhere, but will be back presently, to rum- 
ble and grumble and make a fuss. 


Hark, Vesger Bells, by Wallace A, Johnson 


ESPER IS a Latin word 
which was adopted into 
the English language 
many, many years ago. It 
means “evening’’—and so the 
title of this composition may 
read, Hark, Prening Bells. 
Cressing the hands, as you 
have to do in this piece, is 
lots of fun. It makes you feel 
a little like a magician who 
is performing some trick which 
seems very hard, but is really mighty simple. 
The Italian “expression words’ in Hark, 
Vesper Bells which may bother little folks are: 
Religioso. solemnly, seriously. 
Piit mosso: a little faster. 
Lento: slow. 
When you cross your hands be sure that 
your arms are loose and free, 


A Little Waltz, by N. Louise Wright 


HEN YOU see == 144 


at the top of a piano 

piece, what does it 
mean to you? If you do not 
know, ask your teacher to ex- 
plain something about the 
tick-tick device called the 
MET-RO-NOME. 

This is an attractive little 
waltz, and must be played 
with a slow, swaying rhythm. 
This piece is also excellent 
practice for ‘“‘leger notes” 
(notes above or below the staff). In other 
words, it is what we sometimes call a good 
“geographical” piece, for it makes you learn to 
locate notes quickly and accurately. 


A Six-Year-Old Organist 
By GR. Berr 


OcraviA HeEnsev’s “Life of Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk” quotes the sister of 
this brilliant American pianist-composer 
in some quaint stories of the boy’s child- 
hood. 

“When Moreau was three years old,” 
we learn, “our mother, being ill, was taken 
‘o Pass Christian, to the seaside. One 
day, every one in the house was startled 
by a faint but most exquisite melody on 
the piano. The tone and touch were 
perfect. As no ‘one in the house but 
mama played the air, she was the first 
‘o rush into the drawing-room; and there, 
to her infinite surprise, she found little 
Moreau standing on a high §&tool, play- 
ing the melody she had sung to him that 
morning. 

“Papa was told of the event, and decided 
that Moreau should have a professor as 
soon as they returned to town. So Mr. 
Letellier, a French gentleman and a very 


“From the education point of view it 
would be well if all children were, as a 
matter of course, taught some musical in- 
strument, though it must be admitted that 
it would be difficult to put this ideal into 
practice. Many a person has regretted in 
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Little Wooden Shoes, by Hans Protowinsky 


F YOU have ever read—or b 

-about the little country in E 

Holland,” you will remember 
noted for four things: dikes, windmill 
and wooden shoes. And it is about ‘ 
these that Mr. Protowinsky, who lives in 
called Vienna, has written this little piece 
will be ed . 
perha that wooden 
are a worn in sc 
of France but erevi 
are worn, you can b 
that they always : 


same t 


pe 


composer has used 
: how he wishes the pi 
played may be hard to understand, ¢ 
be tell you here = cig mean in E; 
spressivo: with great expression or | 
Perdendosi: growing softer and slower 
Dolce: softly and sweetly. ; 
You already know the Italian words 
wendo and crescendo, or, if you do 
teacher will be glad to tell you their m 
If the E-sharp in measure 19 bothers y 
mémber that on the piano it is ; 
note as F-natural. 


Starry Skies, by Allene K. Bixby 


HE KEY of an A-major 
(three sharps) is a very 
bright, merry-sounding 
key, and so it is easier to de- 
scribe the twinkling, merry 
stars in this key than in some 
of the others which you know. 
After the staccato measures 
the smooth legato section is 
pleasing. 
In this section the melody 
should be made to “sing.” 
Let your touch be very light 
in playing most of this piece. 


Little Processional March, by Anton Gilis 


HE LEFT-HAND 
this little march 
and may be learn 

very short time. The! 
would be a fine 


This march _ is 

parts: 32 measures in the key of F: 32 
in the key of C; and 32 measures in 

F again. Thus you will see that the thre 
are equal in length. The main ng 
caréful about in playing a march is to 
rhythm steady and regular, for that is t 
folks march—unless they are very old a 
steady in their stride. : 


vai 


good musician, was called to 
little brother. When he was si 
old, he began lessons in French w 
Mauroy, and with Mr. Ely for viol 
improved rapidly, and could pla 
difficult pieces. 
“One Sunday morning, during m 
organist being unable to atten 
Letellier from the choir saw More 
ing in our pew: he hu dow 
took the little fellow in his ar 
cafried him into the organ-loft, 
he placed him before the 
him to play. Mr. Letellier pu 
and used the pedals, but Me 
the whole service reading at | 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk 1s 
a pupil of Chopin, and on his | 
America became one of the fir 
pioneer pianists. He wrote a | 
of music including some fine 
but is best remembered by 


5) 


Poet” and “The Last Tope” 

eT 
after-life that he : not 
the piano in his school 
possessed of real 
play by ear and har 
yet unable, owing to 
tion to read a singl 
Pres:, ' 
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\ clever little descriptive piece. Grade 24 
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With a flowing left hand Melody. Grade 13 
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xen Very characteristic. Grade 2 
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STARRY SKIE 


Very lively. Grade 3 


opyright 1927 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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lv; with a very easy accompaniment, requiring few changes of position. Grade 1 
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| MUSIC STUDY 
4 EXALTS LIFE 


HS 


KEYBOARD ADVENTURES FOR 


THE PIANOFORTE 
By A. Louis Scarmorin 


These Keyboard Adventures cover a 
pund not touched upon very strongly in 
: usual instruction book. They may be 
sidered as an aid to “Keyboard Geog- 
” jin the First or Second Grades. 
“Adventures” are: On the White 
3; On the Black Keys; In Chromatics; 
er Many Keys; The Left Hand Alone; 
gh and Low; Cross Hands. ‘These little 
dies are yery novel and interesting. 
e special introductory price in ad- 
nce of publication is 30 cents’ per copy, 
paid 


‘Livre Stupby PIECES IN THE 


CLASSIC FORMS 
By Fanny Reev Hammonp 


is little book is the result of an effort 
the part of a busy and _ successful 
cher to arouse interest among students 
the Classic Forms and methods of treat- 
at. The pieces are entirely original but 
follow closely the old forms. Each 
ce is accompanied by a detailed explan- 
n of the old form which is being imi- 
ed, together with references to the 
tiod from which the form is derived. 
pieces are all in the Second Grade or 
ittle bit beyond. 
he special introductory price in ad- 
ice of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
stp aid. 
LBUM OF Cross-HAND PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


0 far, in the Series of Albums devoted 
Special Technical Purposes, we have 
ished, Scales, Arpegyios, Octaves and 
wble-Notes. We have now in prepara- 
_ Cross-Hands. There is a certain 
y quality inherent in cross-hand 
ses which renders them interesting to 
player and attractive to the listener. 
' practice of pieces of this type tends 
ring about freedom and security. This 
me will have an exceptional array of 
pieces by first class writers, begin- 
* in the early Third Grade and pro- 
sing gradually. 
ie special introductory price in ad- 
“e of publication is 30 cents per copy, 


+ 


MELopIous StuDy ALBUM 


FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 
By A. Sarrorito 


is new book of studies is admirably 
ted for use in regular Second Grade 
im are twenty-five studies each 
t one page in length. They are well 
rsified as to key, rhythm and passage 
. They are, in Mr. Sartorio’s usual 
il manner, in characteristic vein with 
bearing a special title. 

introductory price in ad- 
of publication is 30 cents per copy, 


Part SONGS FoR Boys 
CHANGING VOICES 


teacher of boys in Junior High 
- early High School grades will 
this . These numbers have 
nm with much care, the texts are 

jal tp to boys at this most 
re the part-writing allows 
ther limited vocal range that is 
ted in youths of the early teens. 
gs are so arranged that they may 
iz in unison or in two, three or four 
. The special advance of publication 
; 30 cents a copy, postpaid. ; 
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A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 
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LONG DISTANCE BUYING; 
SHORT DISTANCE SATISFACTION 


tre so situated that they have large and complete 


NOME musicians are so situat i 
music stores “right around the corner.” 


away from an adequate supply. 


Others are hundreds of miles 
Modern music demands that the 


teacher must have available at short notice a huge selection of the best 


works. 


Because music is light in weight, because our mails are exceed- 


ingly rapid, because the American people are honest and because musicians 
especially are deserving of that important business asset “credit,” it is pos- 
Sible for the teacher thousands of miles away from the world’s largest 
collection of musical supplies in Philadelphia to have delivered in remark- 


ably short time right in her own home studio 


sun” in music. 


“almost anvthing under the 


More than this, she can, at trifling transportation expense, 


have a liberal On Sale selection continually on hand so that she can become 


acquainted with the best novelties and have them to use at once. 


For Forty 


Years the Theodore Presser Company has been developing its unsurpassed 
system of long distance buying leading to invariable short distance satis- 


faction, 


Advance of Publication Offers—October 1927 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be delivered when ready. 


AtpuM OF Cross-Hanp Pirces—PIANo...... 30c. 
Becinner’S Metuop For THE SAXOPHONE....40c. 
Book oF INDooR MarcHES—PIANO.......... 30c. 


Book oF Part Soncs For Boys with CHANG- 


ENG. VOLGRSIes A iistcnc) @< See tines catenin ane 
EcLtectic Piano Srupres—HEINZE.......... 35c. 
First Fork Soncs—VIOLIN—WATSON....... 60c 
Junror ANTHEM BooK—BARNES.........+.. 20c. 
KEYBOARD ADVENTURES—SCARMOLIN.......0- 30c. 
Littite Stupy Pieces IN THE CLassic Forms 

SEL ABOMONIIS cio s/r i> bin es HEMMER EE iN Eee O ICS 


First FoLK SONGS—FOR VIOLIN 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
By Mazset Mavitson Warson 


This new work follows Miss Watson’s 
famous “Bél Canto” method for the violin. 
The Bel Canto Method, by the way, is one 
of the best books to use with young begin- 
ners. “First Folk Songs’ may be used to 
supplement any beginners’ method. As 
implied by the title of the book, the them- 
atic material is taken from Folk Songs 
and familiar tunes. The piano accompani- 
ment is written in such a manner that 


occasionally there is opportunity for a 
second violin to participate. The first 
number, entitled “Bagpipes,” is all in 


whole notes on the Open G String of the 
violin and for the first eleven numbers 
only open strings are used. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


ECLECTIC PIANO STUDIES 
Compiled by Louis G. Hutnze 


Mr. Heinze has prepared previously two 
volumes of selected studies by standard 
writers. The first volume is the Piano 
Beginner, and the second yolume is the 
Progressing Piano Player. These two vol- 
umes have been used by Mr. Heinze him- 
self, and by many other teachers with 
much success. This new volume, entitled 
“Eclectic Studies,’ is compiled from sim- 
ilar material and earries the student right 
into Third Grade work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Metopious Stupy ALsum For YounG Ptay- 


ERS —- SARTORIO 25 00/55 Ws) cidleis, SR Maas eon 30c. 
Miss Potry’s Patch Work Qui_ttT—OPeErR 
Pgh ee hee a Seite ee VR CNA Gir ae a 45c. 
Moops From NaturE—PIANO—NEVIN ....... 50c. 
O Cuo SAN—JAPANESE OPERETTA FOR Seva 
TEES FP ORBEAN GS onib << vinielelle mea em. oo 35c 
Prano DratoGs—Four Hanps—CramM> :.30¢ 
PLAYTIME BookK—PIANO—ADAIR ....... PasUes 
Six Recreation Pieces — Four Hanns — 
BERN ARINM ETI Mat Te ethhare arte POE lee Me wee 35c. 
TWENTY-FIVE PriMary PIEcES—WRIGHT,.,,..35c. 


Moops FROM NATURE—FOouUR 


SKETCHES FOR THE PIANO 
By Gorpon Batcu Nevin 


The name of Nevin is well known in 
American music. Gordon Balch Nevin is 
a son of George B. Nevin, whose songs and 
church music are so much appreciated. Mr. 
Gordon B. Nevin is a well-known and sue- 
cessful organist. His songs and organ 
compositions have met with much favor. 
He is able to write in free modern style 
without losing his sense of melody. “Moods 
from Nature” consists of four very attrac- 
tive piano numbers—‘By the Brook,” “The 
Vast Heavens,’ “Twilight Hour,’ “The 
Open Road”’—and will be published col- 
lectively in handsome style, each one being 
illustrated with a photograph taken by 
the composer himself. In point of diffi- 
culty, the pieces are in about Grade Five. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


PLAYTIME BOOK FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 

By Miuvprep Apatr 
This attractive little book is built 
around the idea that everything starts 


from “Middle C2’ This book may be used 
in place of an instruction book or to 
supplement any method or kindergarten 
course. Each of the little tunes has an 
appropriate text and an illustrated line 
drawing. At the finish the book leads up 
to the One Octave Scale. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


“I had rather than forty shillings I had 


my book of songs and sonnets here.” 
.‘‘MERRY WIVES OF WINDsoR’’—Shakespeare 
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O CHO SAN 
JAPANESE OPERETTA FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Mrs. R. R. Foratan 


Those who are familiar with Mrs. For- 
man’s previous successes in this line, The 
Rose Dream, The Golden Whistle and The 
Lost Locket will welcome this new oper- 
etta. Indeed, we cannot too strongly rec- 
ommend that everyone contemplating the 
production of a juvenile operetta secure 
a copy of this interesting novelty. Al- 
though there is no necessity for great ex- 
pense in the production of O Cho San, the 
opportunities for colorful stage effects can 
readily be imagined when one considers 
the locale of the story. The text, by Sarah 
Grames Clark, is splendidly illustrated by 
Mrs. Forman’s tuneful music, none of 
which puts any undue strain on children’s 
voices. An opportunity is now afforded 
our patrons to obtain this delightful op- 
eretta when published by sending the ad- 
vance of publication cash price, 35 cents. 


Miss PoLLy’s PATCHWORK QUILT 


OPERETTA | 
By R. M. Srurrs 


There are many times when it is highly 
desirable to arrange a church benefit per- 
formance upon short notice, sometimes the 
talent available is limited. In these cir- 
cumstances or when a beginning organiza- 
tion desires to present an operetta, safely 
within the capabilities of the members, 
Polly’s Patchwork Quilt will prove a ver- 
itable find. Mr. Stults, in setting to music 
Lida Larrimore Turner’s delightful little 
story, has had these conditions in mind 
and we believe that Polly’s Patchwork 
Quilt will find a hearty welcome wherever 
it is given. A copy may be secured by 
ordering in advance of publication at the 
special price of 45 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Book oF INDOOR MARCHES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Indoor marching presents some prob- 
lem. It is not possible to use for the pur- 
pose military marches in double-time, as 
they go rather too fast. It is better to use 
marches in four-four time, taking four 
steps to the measure, at the rate of about 
ninety-six (96) steps to the minute. 
Marches for this purpose should be plain 
and definite in melody without any rhyth- 
mic tricks. This book has been compiled 
by a musician who has had much experi- 
ence in playing for Lodge work. All of 
the numbers will prove to be both tuneful 
and practical. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


JUNion ANTHEM Book 


FOR UNISON VOICES 
By Evwarp Suipren Barnes 


The Junior Choir has become a most 
useful adjunct in many churches, but one 
of the chief difficulties in keeping these 
bodies of juvenile singers interested is the 
lack of suitable material. Quite frequently 
the choir has not sufficient experience for 
part singing and must, therefore, be con- 
tent with the familiar hymns. To be able 
to sing anthems, many of them arranged 
from standard works which readily lend 
themselves to unison arrangement, will 
undoubtedly appeal to young singers and 
we feel confident that this work will sup- 
ply a much-felt need. The advance of 
publication price on this book is only 20 
cents a copy, postpaid. 
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BEGINNER’S METHOD FOR THE 


SAXOPHONE 


We have been unavoidably delayed in 
the preparation of this new work, but it 
is now well under way and we hope to 
have the book on the market before Christ- 
mas, This fine method, being prepared 
under the supervision of H. Benne Hen- 
ton, does not aim to be a short cut self- 
instructor, although it may be used with 
real results by those who want to do 
self-study; but it has been designed as a 
legitimate instruction book for the Saxo- 
phone that teachers of this instrument will 
be able to use to good advantage in pri- 
vate or class instruction. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 
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PIANO DIALOGS 
By Heren L. Cramu 


We have always advocated the playing 
of Four-Hand Pieces by young students 
at as early a stage as possible. It is a 
special advantage that these be original 
duets and not arrangements, so that the 
parts for the two players may be of inde- 
pendent quality and of nearly equal diffi- 
culty. These pieces by Helen L. Cramm 
are about as easy as it is possible to make 
them, but they are full of interest for 
young players. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


TWENTY-FIVE PRIMARY PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By N. Louise WricutT 
There is always room for new and up- 


to-date material for the beginner. Some- 
thing appropriate must always be found 
to suit the needs of the individual student. 
ay Len 
apc FeO. S 
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THE PRESSER 
PERSONNEL 


Introducing our 
patrons to the 
highly trained 
members of our 
Staff who serve 
them daily. 


2 


TAS TSN AS: 


Miss Mary A. Bailey at her post 
diligently, carefully and accurately 
keeps the stream of orders in our 


establishment moving on toward |{i@ 
completion and prompt shipment al 
to our patrons. i)! 
da 

Miss Bailey checks orders in the ia 
Presser Sheet Music Department |i? | 
and in the course of a day handles | 
hundreds of orders in seeing to it |ASW 
that those who have supplied the Fe) 
Presser sheet music numbers re- {Ki 
quested on the orders have not Ai 
made any errors. Customers do not At 
always clearly give the titles of bs 
the numbers they want and in such _ |igl 
cases we cannot risk the judgment +) 


ea of one individual as to the cor- 
y) Yectness of the number placed on 
| the order. Even where the orders 


yy) are perfectly clear it is a valuable 
i precaution for a checker to go over 
| the order filler’s work. In the last 
HH analysis it is living up to our pol- 
| ley that nothing is too much 

| trouble to insure the best possible 

Service to our patrons. 

We feel very satisfied that the 

; best interests of our patrons are 
yh) being served when contemplating 
si) the fact that so conscientious and 
{ cheerful an individual as Miss 
tal Bailey is one of the individuals 
ig) daily seeing to it that proper serv- 
uy) ice is being rendered to those who 


have favored us with their orders 
for music. 


Miss Bailey started with us in 
1913 in our Mile Department. Sev- 
eral years later she was in the {i 
Adjustment ape aia eal and in [f 
1922 was transferred to the Order 
Department where she finally | 
earned for hergelf the vital posi- 


tion she now filI§ so efficiently. ry 
Puy: EAS ANS 
= a is, ae ee 
d,s So nad, i be 
Tee a Sy Nat 


Miss N. Louise Wright, who has been very | 


successful in her work for beginners, in- 
tends this new work to be a sequel to her 
recently published “The Very First Pieces 
Played on the Keyboard.” These new 
pieces are short, tuneful and well con- 
trasted in styles and rhythms. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Srx RECREATION PIECES FOR FOUR 


HANDS FOR. TEACHER AND PUPIL 
By Gerorces BERNARD 


In Europe Teacher and Pupil duets are 
used universally. Here is a novelty in a 
work of this type by one of the prominent 
French composers. In this set of duets, 
the pupil’s part, which is in a compass 
of five notes, is interesting in itself while 
the teacher’s part is unusually well made 
from the musical standpoint. The effect 
of these duets when played together is 
unusually good. Such works tend to de- 
velop musicianship right from the begin- 
ning. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
OFFERS WITHDRAWN 


The following works have recently ap- 
peared from the press and the advance of 
publication prices are withdrawn. These 
works may now be secured for examina- 
tion at our usual terms. 


The Manger and the Star, Choral Can- 
tata for Christmas by R. M. Stults. In 
ample time for rehearsals, we release this 
new Christmas cantata, feeling confident 
that choir leaders who have given Mr. 
Stults’ cantatas in other Yuletide seasons 
will be glad to learn of his new offering. 
To those who are not familiar with his 
works, we will be pleased to send this or 
any previously published cantata for ex- 
amination. The price of The Manger and 
the Star is 60 cents. 


The G@ Clef. This book was offered in 
advance of publication as Secular Two 
Part Song Collection. The new title is 
most appropriate as the book contains a 
most interesting collection of easy two- 
part songs for treble voices and will be 
found ideal for use in schools, academies 
and young women’s music clubs and socie- 
ties. The price is 50 cents. 


SPLENDID REWARDS FOR NEW 
ErupDE Music MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


OTE the following attractive gifts 
given in exchange for new sub- 
scriptions to THE ETUDE 

MUSIC MAGAZINE. You can secure any 
one or all without one penny cash outlay 
by interesting a musical friend not familiar 
with THE ETUDE, collecting the sub- 
scription price, $2.00, and forwarding it to 
us with your choice. We know you will 
be pleased with the merchandise because 
most of the articles are useful as well as 
ornamental. Incidentally you are doing 
any music lover a mighty good turn in 
bringing THE ETUDE to his attention. 


ARTISTIC VASE—of hammered spun 
brass, height 8 inches, an exquisite gift. 
Only two new subscriptions. 

NUT BOWL—with nut cracker, highly 
polished brass, 8 inches in diameter, 
2% inches deep, filigreed ornamentation; 
a beautiful gift and one which will last 
a lifetime. Only four new subscriptions. 

PAIR OF BRASS CANDLESTICKS— 
7% inches high, heavy square base, very 
latest design. Only four new subscrip- 
tions. 

RELISH DISH—attractive filigree bas- 
ket with amber glass container suitable 
for relishes, candies, or nuts, two com- 
partments; a magnificent reward. Only 
four new subscriptions. 

DESK LAMP—finished in verde metal 
which has a beautiful green and black 
mottled effect. Can be adjusted to any 
position. Completely equipped with cord 
and socket, has a fine artistically carved 
heavy metal base. Must be seen to be 
appreciated, Only four subscriptions. 

DESK SET—completely finished in verde 
metal, roll blotter, ink well, pen holder 
rack, letter opener and desk blotter pad, 


19 x 12 inches; finished with verde metal 
corners, five pieces. This desk set will 
delight the most fastidious and is really 
a work of art. Only four new subscrip- 
tions. 

BOUDOIR LAMP—metal base, old rose 
silk shade, a lamp which will blend with 
almost any scheme of decoration. Only 
seven new subscriptions. 

POWDER BOX AND COMPACT— 
enamel top, hand painted. The compact 
is the celebrated Ambre de Russie 
Odeur, noted for its captivating fra- 
grance. Only one new subscription. 

FOOTBALL — Intercollegiate type, well 
sewed pigskin with fine rubber bladder. 
Only two new subscriptions. 

STANDARD BOND BOX — something 
everyone needs for bills, bonds, insur- 
ance policies, ete. Finished in dull black 
enamel, furnished with lock and key. 
Only two new subscriptions. 

SIX-PIECE HOUSEHOLD BRUSH 
SET—consists of bath tub brush, toilet 
bowl brush, bottle brush, clothes brush, 
refrigerator brush and vegetable brush. 
A reward sure to meet with the appre- 
ciation of every good housekeeper. Only 
two new subscriptions. ~ 

INDOOR CLOTHES LINE REEL— 
standard household necessity for the 
kitchen laundry, back porch or garage. 
Only two new subscriptions. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


LEASE give us both old and new 

addresses when advising us of 

changes. We should have this in- 
formation at least one month in advance 
of the change of address. Wrappers are 
printed far ahead of the date of publica- 
tion, in order to insure copies reaching 
our subscribers as nearly on the first of 
the month as possible, so that changes of 
address usually take effect with the next 
succeeding issue. 


THE PRESSER 
PERSONNEL 


Introducing our 
patrons to the 
highly trained 
members of our 
Staff who serve 
them daily. 


Even though we have the world’s 
greatest stock of music publications 
and have developed an unequalled 
direct mail service on qremnnae 
in music publications, it woul 
mean nothing if we did not have an 
organization of experienced, de- 
pendable individuals to carry out 
es sevice ideals we have estab- 

shed. 


Miss Isabel G. Gilmour has been 
with us since 1906, devoting all the 
years in the interim to performing 
faithfully the duties assigned to 
her. She was quite a girl when she 
started in our Circular Mailing 
Department, but her sincere inter- 
est in agi 8 conscientiously 
the work before her soon earned 
her promotion into our Mail Order 
Department. After quite a period 
in filling orders for Presser Sheet 
Music numbers, she became a 
checker in the Presser Sheet Music 
Department which entailed the 
scanning of all orders leaving this 
department to make certain that 
they had been filled correctly. 


In 1926, due to the expansion of 
business, Miss Gilmour was _ trans- 
ferred to the staff of Mail Readers 
in the Mail Order Department and 
she is now located in that impor- 
tant post. The Order Mail Readers 
start the orders on their various 
ways to the stock departments that 
ean supply the items wanted and 
they see to it that any communi- 
eations or special inquiries accom- 
ae sep orders are routed through 
‘o the poet individuals or depart- 
ments best qualified to give them 
attention, 


*nati Symphony Orchestra for t 


he 
THE COVENT GARDEN 
seems to have been this 
since the interruptions 
presentations of the 
several distinctive stage pet 


> 


MAURICE RAVEL is 
esting visitors announced for | ) 
in bo States. a bac tou 
ing his own wor : 
presented by the MTetropatioon 
is probably the work most famili 
Americans. "7 ” 


d 


THE SOCIETY 
STRUMEN of 
who was the movin 
the Fontainebleau Sc 
of music, as its d 1a 
the Government of the Unite: 
ipate in the Chamber Music 
ington next spring. Ss 3 
ments Anciens Tete Wa hi 
ee pt hot i - it will presen G 
also at Harvard, le, Peabody Insti 4 
Curtis Musical Institute. interpre! ; 

and early eig 


2, 


OF THE_ 
Pate witt Hen 
it in the 


works of the sevent 
centuries. 


“ > a : 
VICTOR DE SABATA, a you 
ductor from Trieste, TA, pete og 
in leading the La Scala Orchestra of 
been engaged as guest conductor of 


ae 


go> 


ing the temporary absence of 
approaching season. 


MIGUEL GANDELA, twelve 
the winner of the First Prize § 
1927 competition of the 


THE LONDON PROM 
at Queen’s Hall, have been sai 
turn of affairs. Thus one of 
of the musical enterprises of the 
lis is assured a continued « 
Henry Wood who has made 
at the same time has been, to 
made by them, still at the condus 


A MEMORIAL TO 
the famous Parisian 
Pp 
At the unveilin 
riot, Minister of Public 
Fine Arts, presided. A 
were Gabriel Pierné and Viz 


NINETY-SEVEN VOLUMES. OF 
CENTURY MUSIC have ¢ 
a roomful of old books ; 
Turin. Many rare copies, ai 
known to be in existence, wer 
Of forty-three 0 eres two 
by Stradella, whites twelve | 
had hitherto been ows 
intermezzo in two acts, “ 
ten in 1768, is of especial 


bey 


Lin 


THE OFFICIAL NATIONAL 
tion is to come before ngress 
session, when a bill will b r 
pone Star-Spangled Banner” ; 
them. a 
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h umes 
ELEANOR SAWYER, of the — 
Opera Company, is a grand 
. Smith, pioneer railway bu 
first subse! to an 3 
when a company was 
McVicker’s eater. 


he built so a to ‘ 
¢_placin an organ. 7 
eke io offered a wond 
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HAIL the New ana Greater 
\ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 


The Journal of Musical Homes Everywhere 


THE EXPANSION OF A GREAT PUBLICATION 


» A Splendid 
New Series 


from 


I. PHILIPP 


Professor of Piano 
at the 
Paris Conservatoire 


“The Evolution of 
Pianoforte Playing”’ 


HIS series is the result of long con- 
erences between Professor Philipp 
the Editor. It will be one of the 
st features ever presented in any 
sical magazine. Pupils from all 
ts of the world have been going 
?rofessor Philipp for a quarter of a 
ury. This series will present a 


Mrs, Leo Ornstein 
'UDE Articles and ETUDE Music have 
ade innumerable notable careers, ama- 
and professional. Our standards of 
est and practical help are rising with 
issue. Here are just a few notable 
. ommendatore E Pirani, ‘‘Fin- 
‘Touches in Piano Playing;’’ Dr. I. 
orhees, ‘‘Musicians Take Care of Your 
3’ W. J. Baltzell, ‘Home Influences in 
g Great Composers;’’ Mrs. Leo 
in, ‘How to Pedal;’’ and fifty more 
d articles. 


Just a Few of the 
Coming Features 


ssons on Great 
Masterpieces 


HESE splendid features will be con- 
nuedin THE ETUDE. The next one 
be a lesson on the Wagner-Liszt 
d,”’ by the great Russian Pianist 
cher, Mark Hambourg. Thou- 
students havé reported that they 
» articles of inestimable practical 


music. 
for this purpose. 


OR two years THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE has had 
experts literally ransacking the entire musical world for 
new features, new ideas, new articles, new illustrations, new 
These experts have travelled tens of thousands of miles 
It means you will have a re-born ETUDE. 


Masterpieces of Paintings on Musical Subjects—T HE ETUDE presents 
‘the greatest in European galleries. 


‘““Memorable Days in Great 


European Music Centers”’ 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


ANY years ago Mr. Cooke presented in THE ETUDE 

a series of articles on European musical conditions 
which were so vital and so interesting that they were 
received with an enthusiasm which is remembered even 
to thisday. Mr. Cooke has recently re-visited these centers 
and has come back with copious notes to be expanded in 
his brilliant and spiritedstyle. Our readers may look forward 
to delightful moments of information, wit and romance in 
a series of these unequaled and exclusive feature articles. 


The Jeweled Opera House of Monte Carlo 


Send this Page to THE ETUDE Music Magazine, 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send THE ETUDE for one year to 


Name Street 


fire tes ee ees Pa RS rn os 
for which I enclose $2.00. 


OE: Rae Se a Se ae Ce ee ee 


SEE IMPORTANT NOTICE ON OTHER SIDE OF THIS PAGE 


The Greatest 
Master of 
Pianoforte 
Composition 
Since 


Grieg 


EDUARD 
POLDINI 


DUARD POLDINI, whose compo- 

sitions are played by the foremost liv- 
ing pianists (but whose genius insures 
simplicity and beauty ot style, enabling 
the active student to perform his works) 
is now engaged in writing a new series 
of infinite charm. The Editor heard 
Mr. Poldini play many of these fasci- 
nating compositions and is certain of 
the wonderful treat in store for our 
readers. Numerous other composers of 
highest standing have also sent us their 
most attractive works—full announce- 
ment later. 


Interviews 
With the 
World’s 
Foremost 
Musicians 


Sir Henry V’vod 


HE ETUDE has assembled an unusual 

number of exceptionally fine inter- 
views with great musicians. Two in the 
near future will be: Sir Henry Wood, 
“Roads to Success in Music;’’ Alfredo 
Casella, ‘‘What is Modernism in Music?’’ 
Edgar Stillman Kelly, ‘‘Why Dissonances?”’ 
Helen Hopekirk, ‘‘The Charm of Scotch 
Music;”’ and fifty others. 


Music in THE ETUDE 


Se have we given greater thought 
to the provision of music which will 
suit every one of our readers. To achieve 
this we are dividing the music pages into 
sections, in each of which we shall study 
to supply the wants of its particular class 
of players. 


— rag — 
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A Splendid 
Opportunity 
to join 

with us 


The New and Greater 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
1928 


EXPANSION CAMPAIGN 


THE JOURNAL OF MUSICAL HOMES EVERYWHERE 


in the 


You have seen at a glance greatly improved and increased 
new ang interest in T'HE ETUDE Music Magazine represented in 
this issue and forecast on the reverse side of this page. 


However, much as you have liked THE ETUDE, you 


greater a will realize that your favorite musical magazine has been 
born again into a newer and finer scheme of increased 
ETUDE interest and usefulness. 
“We dre advertised by our loving friends.’? The great 
success of THE ETUDE from the beginning has been due 
MUSIC to the contagious enthusiasm of those who have always 


gladly gone out of their way to recommend it to others 
who can benefit from it. 


MAGAZIN E We invite our friends now to send us on the spaces below 


the names and addresses of ten friends whose musical life 
° and interest may be expanded through THE ETUDE. 
extension In no other way can you do more at this moment for 


musicalgprogress in the world. 


campaign 
in the wy orld’s | Your Part in a Great Musical Educational Advance 
greatest period (Name) eT ais 
of musical 


“3 


ey bUo? O YN VEG? 


progress. 
| : oe “Thank You” | Seeeee 


| Just send this page 


with the names and 
addresses of yourmu- 
sical friends filled in 


| distinctly, together 

| with your name and 
address and we will 

| send you gratis 

} OUR HANDSOME 1928 

| ILLUSTRATED MUSL 

) 


CAL CALENDAR 
Absolutely Free 


| This has a reproduc- 


My Name and Address is 


IMPORTANT Name 


ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 

ON REVERSE 
OF THIS 
PAGE 


tion of the handsome 
cover illustration of 
this issue of THE 
ETUDE. Write your 
name and address op- 
posite. It will not 
be used in writing 
to your friends. 


Town i a ee 


c 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET — PHILADELPHIA,PA, 
Established 1883 ~ 


Prices 


Positively 


ADVANCE 


NOVEMBER 10th 


Don’t delay! This is your 


LAST CHANCE 


—and your golden opportunity to either order or renew 
magazine subscriptions including THE ETUDE at SPECIAL 
BARGAIN PRICES which SAVE YOU from 10 to 40% / 


—POPULAR SPECIALS— 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE (One Full Year)... ..........0.0. 00 cece cece cece cee eee 2-00 
With McCALL’S (Regular Price $1.00). .........0.0.0 occ cece ec ccdecncucues 2.10 
With WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION eee Renee $1.00) omecnh. tose 2.65 


Write to us for prices on 
any magazines not listed. 


With PICTORIAL REVIEW (Regular Price $1.50)..........0...0.0... 0.0... 0 ee 3.10 
With MODERN PRISCILLA (Regular Price $2.00) Pate dere moarcir, se aeeeee tease 3.00 
With CHRISTIAN HERALD (Regular Price $2.00—52 issues)............... 2.85 
ADDITIONAL BARGAINS 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. ars e Both re MUSIC MAGAZINE... .$2.00 Both 
AMERICAN .c1njcitens seis cetsrnn' 0+ $4. 10 HE AMERICAN BOY........ 2.00 $2.75 
Regular Price .. eps $4.50 Save 40c Regular Price ........... $4.00) Save $1.25 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ...$2.00 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ee e Both 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS. __ 60 $2. 10 CRUE DURURE a toercemlccnites s,s 00°. $3. 75 
Regular Price .... $2.60 60) Save 50c Regular Price ........... $5. $5.00 Save $1.25 
Ae sche san ecpiee Ae ON Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... .$2.00 Both 
CHIL wdeece 0’. $3. 50 COLLIER’S NAT’L WEEKLY... - 2.00 $3. 25 
Regular Price .......... 34, 34.50 Save $1.00 Reqular Price ........... $4.00 00) Save 75c 
ETUDE MUSIC PROTINE ae e Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... .$2.00 Both 
DELINEATOR Daislaeicte seein 25 °”. $3.50 GOOD HOUSEKEEP’G (2 yrs. ) 4.50 $5. 60 
edatar PRIGB cece $4.50 50/ Save $1.00 Regular Price .......... $6.50 50) Save 90c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. ane oe Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... AEs . Both 
FASHIONABLE DRESS....... 00 $3. 50 GOLDEN BOOK 2206.5 210. 00% 00 $4, 10 
Regular Price .......-.-- $5. $5.00 Save $1.50 Regular Price: .......... $5. $5.00 Save 90c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... ae es Both Gnterttane MAGAZINE... “big aa Both 
HYGENA, cciccivccccscseawscisis 0’. $3. 50 ME MAGAZINE.... 2.50 $3.25 
Regular Price ........... $5. $5.00 Save $1.50 Regular Price ........... $4.50) Save $1.25 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. ae a Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... .$2.00 Both 
NATURE MAGAZINE .......-- 0 $4. 00 PATHEUNDER I sis.ie.'s « visrvietets iL $2 10 
Regular Price ..........- $5. $5.00) Save $1.00 Regular Price ........... $3.00) Save 90c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. Mg 00 Both ETUDE hs MAGAZINE: : . -$2.00 Both 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL... .50 $2. 10 BOV'S ELFE o..0s 0% ep euicees 2.00 $3 00 
Regular Price ..........- $2.50) Save 40c Regular Price ..... Biase $4.00) Save $1.00 
ETUDE MUSIC i gee ee 00 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... ae . Both 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS .. - 4.00 $4. 35 YOUTH’S COMPANION ....... 00’. $3. 25 
RegularsPrice.5....2%56 0. 56. $6.00 Save $L.65 Regular Price ........... $4. $4.00 Save 75c 
ch tes USIC MAGAZINE. . eS All Seat MAGAZINE.. Pear e All 
BCALUS CS av eminee elo nnicnr ; GALLUS “cinatertiaacinctetieie ae . 
CHRISTIAN HERALD ........ 2.00 $3 85 YOUTH’S COMPANION ...... 2.00 $3.85 
Regular Price .......... $5.00) Save $1.15 Regular Price .......... $5.00) Save $1.15 


PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE CANADIAN OR FOREIGN POSTAGE 


LOOK! 


Send all orders direct to 


Ghee ETUDE MUSIC MAC / a 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


PUBLISHERS 


1712 Chestnut St., 


A Real Money Saver for the Whole Famil) 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. (One Year) AL . 
Better Homes and Gardens.... ‘‘ - 
Open Road for Boys 


People’s Home Journail......... 


subs: ae 
Philadelphia, Pa. a * 


REVIEWS | 


|eDITeD BY ALBERT SHAW] 


“SEs cow 


Men and Measures at Washington 
Goremmect a4 Our Famer Growing Induscry 
hy Rew Jae Tae 
“The Men Whe Lead (oe House—ty Wen hand 
Doings of the 6b Compre ty te fae 


Four Chapter by F. H. Simonds 
Fede Yan of Sony 8 Gomes wd 


Hone Ferecaning Afesed Boainent fo 192% 


ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Mone H Rapio Speaker. Entirely 
of metal. Crystalline finished in two 
shades of brown. With 9 feet of flexible 
cord. $21 


Mopet 30, six-tube, ONE Dial Re- 
ceiver. Solid mahogany cabinet; 
gold-plated name plate, power sup- Mopé 33, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. An- 
ply switch and vernier knob. $80 tenna adjustment device. Unusual selectivity. 

Solid mahogany cabinet; gold-plated name 
plate, power supply switch and vernier knob. $90 


They’re not alike— 
Suc: Ther and yet they are 


ratory work. Faithfully 


covers the entire range 
of musical tones, from 


Ys: 


- « 
So eee: HEN every note of the music you hear is what the- 
flexibl d. $30 * - 3 , 

am distant artist intended you to hear—that’s one. When — 
you select or change programs at will by touching ONE 


Dial—that’s s¢mp/licity. When your radio always does ¥ 
you wish it to do—that’s re/zabi/ity. When you are be 
to have your guests see it as well as listen—that’s bea ut} 


When you avoid high prices and at the same time 
Mopex 35, six-tube, ONE 


Dial Receiver. Crystal- radio to the utmost—that’s economy. ae 


line-finished cabinet; gold- 


plated ship-model name 
pate, decorative rote , | The instruments composing the family of Atwater Kent 
and power supply switc’ > 
$65 “ Radio differ in special abilities. In simplicity, reliability, — 4 
; 4. 
One Dial Receivérs licensed under U.S. beauty and economy they are alike—for these are fun-— 
eae L 014,002 : 
. aii Se em the Rockies West, and in Canada damental. ; , 
an “ter Kent Radio Hour brings A a 
pe ercetane: BEE Write for illustrated booklet telling the complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 
| wor Schenectady 3 
\ wsn . Atlanta ‘ i } 
Sate ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| be wae A. Atwater Kent, President 
Lxvoo Oklahoma’City 4719 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, F 
' 


